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SHEETS 


Short  budgets  must  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  means,  to  millions,  the  same  for  less,  or 
better  sheet  than  Cannon  Fine  Muslin.  Com-  better  for  no  more. 

pare  muslin  sheets  yourself,  and  see.  Cannon  Fine  Muslin  is  made  on  modem 

Some  you’ll  find  good  from  the  standpoint  looms,  with  newest  bleaching  equipment, 

of  weight,  or  maybe  of  breaking- strength.  double  inspection,  four-year  laundry  tests. 

But  what  about  bleaching,  weaving,  finish?  It  is  folded  narrow  and  neat  with  a  most 


Two  tickets.  Fine  Muslin 
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KOriT  SVKETY) — PROMINENT  STORES  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CAN  ALREADT 
TESTIFY  TO  THE  PROFIT-VOLUME  POSSIRILITIES  OF  CANNON  FINE  MUSUN  SHEETS 


September  and  Oct.  1 5  K«r«#. 
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READY 


if  you  have  a  good,  steady,  re¬ 
liable  line  like  Humming  Birds 
to  put  your  hosiery  department 
back  on  a  firm  footing. 

Humming  Bird  Hosiery  has 
proved  to  7,500  merchants  that 
it  is  not  just  a  "fair  weather" 
friend.  Here’s  the  record  for 
the  past  three  years: 

Not  once  was  our  hosiery  cheap¬ 
ened  in  quality,  workmanship, 
inspection.  Not  once  was  the 


average  mark-up  less  than  35%. 

Humming  Bird  retail  prices 
never  went  below  75c  a  pair. 
Our  mills  never  closed  down  a 
day.  Our  stockholders  never 
saw  red  inkfigures.  All  this  in  the 
face  of  the  worst  conditions  ever 
faced  by  the  hosiery  industry. 

For  a  sound,  steady,  bread- 
and-butter  line,  you’ll  find  it 
hard  to  beat  Humming  Birds. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Style  51 0.'  3-tlir«ad  Sl-^ows* 
Chiffon.  All  tllk  throoghoot. 
Spociolly  high  twlstod  throod 
inturos  oxtro  shoornott  end 
cloornoM. 


Style  SOS.  3-throod  dull  tono, 

-high  twist,  shoor  Chiffon  with 
distinctivo  iocquord  loco  top  do- 
sign  in  Iho  all-silk  wolt.  Doublo 
silk  Fronch  hool.  Vory  norrow 
silk  doublo  solo. 


Style  1  5X.  Sorvico  Woight 

Guorontood  7-throod.  High  twist 
silk>to*top  with  pkot  odgo. 


Style  404.  4-lhrood  oll-ovor 
silk  Chiffon  with  gonuino  Joc- 
quord  loco  top  of  modium  sizo 
pottorn.  Vory  norrow,  smart  oil- 
silk  Fronch  hool.  A  vory  distinc¬ 
tivo  stocking. 


o  do  ■ 

e 
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ummirq  bird 

Style  so.  SarvicaWaight.  Pitot 
adga.  7-lhraad  pvra  iilk  with 

Duran,  wait  and  foot.  A  vory 
good  buy. 

e 

1  1 
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Style  790.  A-throod  oil  tilk  1 

FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Chiffon  high  twitt  tilk.  Picot  | 

adgo.  Pranch  Haal.  All-,ilk  foot,  | 

crodlo  fola. 

HOSICRT  HILLS.  INC.  OS 


TURNOVERS 
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SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 

Then  you  will  be  certain 
to  avoid  adjustments,  ill> 
will  and  losses .  due  to 
shrinkage.  Sanforizing 
is  the  process  which 

shrinks  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  completely  and  per* 
manently  so  that  they  will  not  shrink  when  laundered. 

Washable  fabrics  and  ready-to-wear  sell  more  easily 
and  stay  sold  when  identified  as  Sanforized-shrunk. 


SANFORIZED  PROCESS  OF  CONTROLLED  SHRINKAGE 

&■  (3o  inc.  (Po{cnt(^J^4.  40  'UhydA  St.A4J4(2. 
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Editorials 


Retail  Code  Before  N.  R.  A. 


We  deliberately  postponed  the  date  of  publieation 
of  the  September  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  in  antici¬ 
pation  that  the  Retail  Code  would  be  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  Friday,  September  15th,  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  announced  publicly  that  the  Retail  Code 
would  not  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  President 
for  another  week. 

In  view  of  this  announcement,  this  Issue  of  The 
Bulletin  is  being  printed  without  further  delay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  timeliness  and  importance  of  its  contents 
to  members. 


W'e  regret  any  inconvenience  which  the  lateness  of 
publication  of  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  may  have 
caused  members.  We  assure  you,  however,  that  it 
was  due  to  an  earnest  effort  on  our  part  to  have  the 
September  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  bring  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  approved  Code  which  would  henceforth 
have  been  the  Law  of  Retailing. 


Just  as  soon  as  the  President  signs  the  Retail  Code, 
copies  will  be  mailed  immediately  to  all  members  of 
the  Association,  and  special  bulletins  containing  in¬ 
terpretations  of  its  various  provisions  will  be  mailed 
promptly  thereafter  as  soon  as  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  is  available. 


On  September  6th,  your  Association  mailed  to  its 
entire  membership  “Special  Mimeograph  Bulletin 
No.  4.”  This  Special  Bulletin  contained  a  digest  of 
the  Master  Code  for  Retailing  approved  on  August 
30th  last  by  the  national  associations  representing 
retailers  of  shoes,  hardware,  furniture,  men's  cloth¬ 
ing  and  furnishings,  dry  goods  and  department 
stores,  women’s  apparel,  musical  instruments  and 
accessories,  variety  stores  and  mail  order  houses. 

Since  that  date,  this  Code  has  heen  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Industrial,  Labor  and  Consumer  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Administration. 

Representatives  of  your  National  Association  and 
the  other  signatory  national  associations  have  been 
summoned  to  Washington  on  several  occasions  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  Administration 
concerning  various  provisions  of  the  Code.' 

Certain  changes  are  being  strongly  urged  before 
the  Administration  by  the  various  Advisory  Boards. 


At  this  time  these  changes  have  not  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Administration,  and  will  not  be  so 
adopted  until  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  General 
Johnson,  the  Administrator  of  the  Act. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Administration  to  give  no  publicity  at  this  time  to 
pending  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code, 
as  such  action  might  lead  to  widespread  misunder¬ 
standings  and  confusion  in  the  retail  field. 


We  realize  that  members  and  retailers  generaUy 
are  desirous  of  having  the  Retail  Code  adopted  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that  they  may 
adjust  their  operations  as  soon  as  possible  to  its 
provisions  and  be  relieved  from  the  burdens  and 
hardships  which  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Blanket 
Retail  Code  is  imposing  upon  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  Fair 
Practice  provisions  of  the  final  Code. 

We  wish  to  assure  every  member  that  his 
National  Association  and  the  other  national  retail 
associations  are  doing  everything  humanly  possible 
to  hasten  the  final  adoption  of  the  Retail  Code,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  exerting  every  effort  to  make 
sure  that  this  final  Code  will  be  practical  in  retail 
operation,  fair  to  the  great  army  of  retail  employees, 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation’s  consumers, 
and  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


One  word  of  caution, — not  until  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  following  the  signing  of  the  Retail  Code  by  the 
President  will  it  become  effective.  In  the  meantime, 
retailers  who  have  signed  the  President’s  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Agreement  must  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Blanket  Retail  Code. 


Your  National  Association  will  keep  you  advised 
promptly  of  important  developments  concerning 
the  Code  which  may  occur  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
October  Issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


Managing  Director 


September  16.  1933 
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Ed  itorials 


Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Mcmufacturers*  Codes 

It  is  important  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  he  informed  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  opposing  provisions  in 
manufacturers’  codes,  which,  if  approved  hy  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  would  tend  to 
restrict  freedom  of  merchandising  and  which  would 
operate  unfairly  against  retailers  and  consumers. 

Practically  every  industry  of  any  importance  is 
filing  with  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
proposed  codes  of  fair  competition  to  regulate  the 
business  of  its  members.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
codes  have  an  important  bearing  upon  retailing, 
insofar  as  merchandise  produced  by  the  industry  in 
question  is  handled  and  resold  in  department  stores. 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  appointed  some  fifteen 
committees  from  its  membership  representing  differ* 
ent  merchandising  divisions  within  the  store.  The 
purpose  of  these  committees  is  to  help  in  the  analysis 
of  specific  manufacturers’  codes  and  to  assist  in 
preparation  of  briefs  outlining  the  Association’s  pos¬ 
ition  toward  provisions,  included  in  the  codes,  which 
are  harmful  to  retailing. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
established  in  effect  a  Code  Department  on  its  staff 
to  study,  analyze  and  act  upon  manufacturers’  codes. 
Additional  members  have  been  added  to  the  head¬ 
quarters’  staff  of  the  Association  for  this  purpose. 
Additional  representatives  have  been  added  also  to 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  Association.  The  duties 
of  these  Washington  representatives  are  to  appear 
personally  at  hearings  on  manufacturers’  codes,  to 
make  oral  arguments  outlining  the  Association’s 
position  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  to  file  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  the 
Association’s  formal  brief  opposing  objectionable 
provisions  in  the  manufacturers’  codes. 

Briefly,  the  following  is  the  procedure  which  has 
been  adopted:  Close  contact  has  been  maintained 
for  the  past  two  months  with  officials  in  Washington 
to  learn  the  dates  of  Hearings  of  any  codes  of  indus¬ 
tries  related  to  the  retail  trade.  Constant  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  copies  of  the  proposed  manufacturers’ 
codes  as  soon  as  they  are  available,  both  by  the  office 
of  the  Association  and  by  individual  committee  mem¬ 
bers.  As  soon  as  a  code  is  obtained,  its  provisions  are 


carefully  analyzed  and  the  proper  committee  meets 
to  decide  which  provisions  are  detrimental  to  retail 
interests  and  should  be  opposed  at  the  official  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington.  The  committee  then  assists  in 
the  preparation  of  a  brief,  outlining  the  Association’s 
position,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  official 
appearance  of  the  Association’s  representatives  at  the 
formal  hearing  in  Washington  to  voice  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  objections. 

Where  possible,  joint  meetings  of  our  committees 
with  similar  committees  of  manufacturers  are 
arranged  in  advance,  in  an  effort  to  reach  satisfac¬ 
tory  agreement  on  questionable  code  provisions  prior 
to  formal  hearings  in  Washington.  In  some  instances 
the  Association  has  been  successful  in  reaching  an 
agreement  with  manufacturers  whereby  objectionable 
features  of  the  code  are  eliminated  or  satisfactorily 
revised,  making  unnecessary  formal  protest  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  other  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  make  our 
protest  at  formal  hearings. 

Among  the  general  provisions  which  the  Associ¬ 
ation  is  opposing  are  the  subjects  of  discounts,  adver¬ 
tising  allowances,  present  illegal  practices,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  contracts,  returns  of  merchandise,  standard¬ 
ization  of  terms  and  dating,  consignment  selling,  re¬ 
bates  based  upon  quantity  purchases  and  unfair  re¬ 
strictions  of  returns  of  merchandise. 

The  Association  has  consistently  opposed  provis¬ 
ions  in  manufacturers’  codes  attempting  to  set  uni¬ 
form  and  standardized  discounts  for  an  industry,  on 
the  basis  that  such  discounts  are  properly  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  cost  and  so  treated  in  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  merchandise.  The  Association  has  opposed 
any  attempts  to  reduce  prevailing  discounts,  on  the 
basis  that  they  represent  concealed  selling  price  in¬ 
creases  and  these  increase  the  cost  to  the  retailer 
without  being  reflected  in  manufacturers’  prices. 

The  Association  has  opposed  any  provisions  which 
in  effect  relate  to  price  fixing,  including,  naturally, 
matters  pertaining  to  discounts  and  terms.  It  has 
protested  against  attempts  of  manufacturers  to  elim¬ 
inate  any  and  all  advertising  allowances,  regardless 
of  the  type  involved,  on  the  basis  that  advertising 
allowances  when  legitimately  used  serve  an  economic 
purpose  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise. 

We  have  opposed  any  attempt  to  eliminate  rebates 
based  upon  quantity  purchases,  as  well  as  any  other 
provisions  which  discriminate  against  department 
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and  dry  goods  stores,  to  the  advantage  of  other  dis¬ 
tributive  agencies  within  the  trade. 

The  Association  has  filed  briefs  and  in  most  cases 
has  made  direct  appearances  at  formal  hearings  on 
codes  relative  to  such  industries  as: 


Men’s  Clothing 
Shirt  Manofactnring 
Millinery 

Corset  &  Brassiere 
Dress  Trade 

Underwear  &  Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts 

Artificial  Flowers  &  Feathers 
Robes  and  Allied  Products 
Drapery  Manufacturing  — 
Pile,  Flat  &  Woven  Fabrics 
Umbrella  Manufacturing 
Women’s  Belts 
Plumbing  Fixtures 


Toys  &  Playthings 
Schiffli  and  Hand  Machine 
Embroidery 
Undergarment 

Leather  &  W'oolen  Knit 
Gloves 

Cotton  Cloth  Gloves 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather 
Goods 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Silk  Textile 

Millinery  &  Dress  Trim¬ 
mings 

Men’s  Neckwear 


The  Association,  through  its  merchandise  commit¬ 
tees,  has  held  joint  meetings  with  manufacturers  in 
some  of  the  above  industries  and  in  the  following 
industries  whose  codes  are  still  pending: 

Handbag^  Manufacturers 
Floor  Coverings 
Furniture 

Curtains  &  Draperies 


With  the  increasing  number  of  manufacturing 
codes  which  are  being  filed  and  heard  in  Washington, 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  for  the  Association  to 
analyze  and  prepare  briefs  on  each  and  every  code 
affecting  retailing.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining, 
sufficiently  in  advance,  copies  of  codes  for  committee 
action  and  the  uncertainty  of  advance  notice  of 
formal  hearings,  have  made  our  problem  all  the 
more  complex.  We  are  attempting  to  cover,  particu¬ 
larly,  all  industries  of  major  importance  to  the  retail 
trade. 

The  Association  welcomes  suggestions  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  its  members  in  dealing  with  these  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes.  Members  who  are  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  copies  of  the  proposed  codes  are  urged  to 
send  such  codes  to  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  cooperation  and  help  are  needed,  in  order 
that  we  may  present  the  strongest  case  possible  in 
protesting  against  unfair  provisions  proposed  by 
manufacturers,  which,  if  approved,  will  act  to  the 
detriment  of  retailers  and  the  consumers  whom  they 
serve. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there 
appears  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  relation  to  the  codes  of  manufacturers. 
We  suggest  that  members  read  this  carefully  so  that 
they  may  be  informed  of  the  Association’s  program 
and  what  action  the  Association  has  taken  to  date  on 
the  codes  of  manufacturers  which  have  thus  far  been 
filed  for  hearing. 

«  «  «  »  « 


The  maintenance  of  proper  relationships  between 
producers  and  distributors  was  perhaps  never  more 
important  than  it  will  be  during  the  period  which 
lies  immediately  ahead.  Upon  manufacturers  and 
retailers  rests  a  great  amount  of  responsibility  for 


the  ultimate  success  of  the  National  Recovery 
Program. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Trade  Relations  Council, 
founded  by  A.  Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston,  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  establishing  and  preserving  sound  relationships 
between  producers  and  distributors.  Unquestionably, 
unforeseen  problems  are  certain  to  arise  during  this 
transitory  period.  Retailers  and  manufacturers  alike 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  facilities  of  the  Council 
available  for  the  amicable  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  these  problems. 


Resist  Unjustified  Price  Increases 

The  Committee  of  your  Association  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  J.  E.  Pridday,  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  to  protect  mem¬ 
bers  against  unwarranted  and  unjustified  price  in¬ 
creases,  has  been  hard  at  work  on  this  problem  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month. 

Conferences  have  been  held  in  Washington  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appears  a  statement  containing  the  points  at  issue 
which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  these  confer¬ 
ences.  We  suggest  that  members  read  this  statement 
carefully  because  it  contains  information  for  their 
guidance  in  coping  with  problems  involving  unjusti¬ 
fied  price  increases. 

•  «  «  «  * 

Unquestionably,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  will  raise 
prices.  It  is  inevitable.  The  Government  expects  it, 
business  expects  it,  and  the  consumer  expects  it.  f 

But  the  Government,  business  and  the  consumer 
must  resist  arbitrary  unjustified  price  advances 
throughout  this  transitory  emergency  period. 

Price  increases  which  savor  of  profiteering  must 
be  stamped  out!  Price  increases  which  are  not  based 
on  either  bona  fide  increases  in  costs  of  material  or 
increased  labor  costs  due  to  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  or  to  new  forms  of  taxation  imposed  by  the 
latter  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — 
must  be  resisted!  Such  increases  are  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  and,  if  not  decisively  dealt  with, — will 
create  a  critical  situation  of  price  advances  far  in 
excess  of  purchasing  power.  If  this  should  happen, 
every  effort  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  will  fail  and  the  progress  of  the  past  few 
months  made  by  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our 
Nation  will  receive  a  most  serious  set-back. 

Furthermore,  unwarranted  wholesale  price  in¬ 
creases  necessarily  must  be  reflected  in  retail  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Unless  they  are  resisted  by  retail¬ 
ers  themselves,  inordinately  high  retail  prices  during^ 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  are  apt  to  bring  about 
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cne  of  the  most  serious  consumer  buying  strikes  ever 
experienced  in  our  Country.  It  hardly  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  stress  the  dire  effects  of  such  a  situation 
on  business  generally,  as  well  as  on  the  re-employ- 
ment  of  our  People. 

It  is  avert  such  a  situation  that  Mr.  Pridday  and 
his  colleagues  are  working,  not  only  in  your  behalf 
but  in  the  behalf  of  the  success  of  the  entire  National 
Recovery  Administration  Program. 

«  •  *  •  « 

No  blanket  indictment  can  be  made  against  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  as  a  class.  Thousands  of 
them  are  loyally  supporting  the  Administration  and 
are  advancing  prices  only  to  the  extent  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  due  to  legitimate  increased  costs. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  some  producers 
and  wholesalers  have  endeavored  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  price  situation,  without  regard  to  the 
consequences,  in  their  selfish  desire  to  secure  an  un¬ 
reasonable  profit. 

It  is  against  this  latter  group  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  that  we  must  wage  relentless  opposition. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  have  the  support  of  all  fair- 
minded  and  ethical  business  interests,  as  well  as  of 
those  responsible  for  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  Program. 

As  evidence  of  Government  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  in  this  regard,  we  cite  the  foUowing  excerpts 
from  the  statement  made  by  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  in  opening  the  Public  Hearing  on  the  Retail 
Code ; — 

“You  have  to  encourage  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  prices,  at  prices  to  cover  cost,  but  to 
discourage  any  tendency  to  and  upward 
■  movement  of  prices  beyond  that  and  dis¬ 
courage  speculation.” 

“You  should  resist  that  where  they  are 
probably  above  what  they  should  be,  and 
we  will  support  you  within  the  limits  of  the 
ruling  that  is  stated  in  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  Agreement.  ***** 

“In  that  case,  it  is  your  part  and  your  duty 
to  see  that  this  movement  does  not  result  in 
a  run-away  market.  We  consider  that  as 
much  the  object  of  our  concern  as  other 
phases  of  this  Law.” 


May  we  point  out  that  in  instances  where  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  a  retailer  cannot  agree  that  a  proposed 
price  increase  is  equitable  or  justified,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code,  the  retailer 
may  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  If  arbitral 
proceedings  are  deemed  necessary  by  you,  your 
National  Association  is  willing  to  render  you  advice 
and  counsel  on  the  fairest  and  best  method  of  pro- 
‘cedure  to  foUow. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G^ds 


Association  can  be  most  helpful  in  preventing  un¬ 
justified  price  increases  to  the  public  generally  and 
to  their  fellow  retailers; — First,  if  they  will  resist 
such  unjustified  increases  at  aU  times,  and  secondly, 
if  they  will  send  to  our  Headquarters’  Offices  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  flagrant  attempts  to  do  so.  This 
evidence  wiU  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Pridday  and  the 
members  of  his  Committee,  and  should  prove  to  be 
most  helpful  to  them  in  subsequent  conferences 
which  may  be  held  with  governmental  authorities. 


The  present  and  future  price  situation  is  of  prim¬ 
ary  importance  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Program.  . 

We  urge  every  member  to  do  his  part  in  avoiding 
and  discouraging  price  increases  which  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program. 


We  suggest  again  that  members  read  the  statement 
appearing  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  which  con¬ 
tains  definite  suggestions  for  dealing  with  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  unjustified  price  increases.  By  carrying 
out  these  suggestions,  members  will  be  helping  to  do 
their  part  in  keeping  prices  within  reasonable  limits, 
based  upon  valid  increases  due  to  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

This  is  the  desire  of  the  Administration; — this 
will  protect  our  immediate  and  future  economic 
wellbeing. 

We  Must  Have  Facts 

One  of  the  primary  requirements  for  witnesses 
appearing  at  Public  Code  Hearings  in  Washington 
is  the  insistence  of  the  Administration  to  hear  only 
facts  and  statistics  which  can  be  substantiated. 

Personal  opinions,  guesses,  general  statements,  and 
arguments  are  of  no  avail. 

Only  facts  count; — and  only  facts  are  allowed. 

*  «  •  «  • 

Unquestionably,  from  time  to  time  in  the  future, 
your  National  Association  will  have  occasion  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  National  Recovery  Administration  re¬ 
garding  the  administration  and  effects  of  the  Retail 
Code. 

From  time  to  time  the  Administration  will  ask 
your  National  Association  and  other  national  retail 
associations  for  accurate  statistics  on  working  hours, 
wages,  number  employed  and  the  number  put  back 
to  work  in  the  various  channels  of  retail  distribution. 
On  such  occasions,  your  National  Association  will 
have  to  be  prepared  and  equipped  with  facts  and 
figures  w'hich  will  give  a  true  picture  of  the  trade 
at  any  given  time. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  your 
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National  Association  commence  immediately  to 
collect  labor  statistics  from  its  members.  During  the 
months  and  years  ahead  these  labor  statistics  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  important  figures 
which  the  Association  has  ever  compiled. 

This  important  task  will  be  conducted  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Personnel  Group  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Work  will  start  at  once  on  the  preparation  of  a 
questionnaire  or  schedule  setting  forth  the  needed 
information.  All  members  will  be  called  upon  to 
cooperate  by  supplying  figures  regularly  at  designa¬ 
ted  intervals  of  time.  Your  National  Association 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  activity,  and  it  urges  you  to  pledge  your  cooper¬ 
ation  now  so  that  the  information  collected  may  he 
truly  representative  of  conditions  in  our  Craft. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Unquestionably,  prices  are  rising  and  will  rise 
still  higher  during  the  months  which  lie  ahead. 
These  price  rises  are  the  natural  result  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

The  Government  expects  increased  prices. 

However,  the  Government  will  not  tolerate  unjusti¬ 
fied  or  unwarranted  price  increases. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  prices,  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  close 
scrutiny  in  the  future.  In  all  probability,  charges  of 
profiteering  will  be  launched,  as  is  always  the  case, 
when  prices  rise  rapidly. 

Retailers  must  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  charges; — when  and  if  they  come. 

For  this  reason,  your  National  Association  believes 
it  necessary  to  start  immediately  to  collect  data  show¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  retail  prices  during  this  period. 
Just  what  agency  will  be  used  to  collect  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  how  it  will  be  done,  are  matters  yet  to 
be  worked  out.  They  are  receiving  the  attention 
of  your  Association  at  the  present  time  and  a  definite 
program  will  be  announced  shortly. 

NRA  to  Launch  Nation-Wide  **Buy  iVoic” 
Campaign 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  will  launch 
its  nation-wide  “Buy  Now”  campaign  before  the  end 
of  the  current  month. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Administration 
plans  to  impress  upon  the  Public  the  necessity  of 
putting  every  reasonable  ounce  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  into  this  Movement. 

All  available  publicity  agencies, — newspapers, 
radio,  sound  movies,  cartoons,  posters,  etc.,  will  be 
utilized  in  order  to  educate  consumers  concerning 
the  economic  significance  of  this  campaign. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  most  intensive  drives  wit¬ 


nessed  in  this  country  since  the  Liberty  Loan  Drives 
of  War  Days. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every  retailer 
should  hack  up  the  official  efforts  of  his  Government 
with  aggressive  and  intensive  sales  efforts.  By  so 
doing  he  will  be  playing  his  part  in  aiding  industries, 
in  creating  employment  and  stabilizing  wages. 

Your  National  Association  during  the  past  four 
years  has  always  frowned  upon  every  proposed 
“Buy  Now”  movement.  Its  disapproval  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  declining  market,  unem¬ 
ployment  was  increasing,  and  as  merchants  we  had 
no  right  to  ask  consumers  to  spend  their  constantly 
declining  wages  or  savings  under  these  unfavorable 
economic  conditions. 

Today  all  this  is  changed. 

This  “Buy  Now”  campaign  is  being  sponsored  by 
your  Government.  Not  only  can  retailers  not  be 
accused  of  selfishness  for  their  participation  in  this 
Movement,  hut  it  is  their  duty  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest. 

Then  again,  prices  are  rising,  employment  is  in¬ 
creasing,  wages  are  being  stabilized  and  the  time 
does  seem  opportune  for  the  consumers  of  our  nation 
to  replenish  their  wants  and  needs  of  long  standing. 

These  new  and  favorable  conditions  throw  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  light  on  the  economic  soundness  of  a 
nation-wide  “Buy  Now”  campaign  at  this  time. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bi^lletin,  a  detailed  outline 
of  the  part  which  retailers  are  expected  to  play  in 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  campaign  is 
presented  by  our  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Read  it  carefuUy. 

Your  Association  will  supply  you  with  additional 
information  on  this  Movement  in  the  near  future. 
Watch  for  it. 

Government  Authorizes  Monthly  Payment 
of  Cotton  Tax 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  the  Floor 
Taxes  imposed  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  on  finished  cotton  goods  may  be  paid  in  four 
monthly  installments. 

In  the  case  of  retail  warehouse  stocks  where  the 
tax  became  effective  on  August  Ist  last,  it  may  be 
paid  as  follows: 

25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  August  Slst 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  Sept.  30th 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  October  30th 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  Nov.  29th 
In  the  case  of  retail  stocks,  which  include  all 
taxable  cotton  stocks  actually  within  the  physical 
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premises  of  the  store  on  August  31st,  the  tax  may  be 
paid  as  follows: 

25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  Sept.  30th 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  October  30th 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  Nov.  29th 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  on  Dec.  29th 

This  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
will  lighten  the  financial  burden  which  these  taxes 
impose,  will  be  most  welcome  to  many  retailers. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  itself  provides  that 
loans  may  be  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  processors  and  distributors  of  taxable 
goods  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  tax  payments. 


We  suggest  that  members  consult  the  August  issue 
of  The  Bulletin,  which  contains  the  instructions 
promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
computation  and  filing  of  returns  of  the  Floor  Tax 
on  cotton  goods.  After  doing  so,  if  any  questions 
arise,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  advice  of 
your  Association. 


We  are  in  entire  accord  with  Mr.  Kirstein's  views. 
The  retailer  occupies  a  most  important  position 
in  the  Recovery  Program,  since  he  represents  the 
connecting  link  between  production  and  consump* 
tion.  While  his  responsibilities  are  great,  his  possi¬ 
bilities  for  insuring  the  success  of  this  Movement 
are  greater. 

Every  retailer,  large  and  small,  has  a  plain  duty 
to  his  Government,  its  industries,  its  People,  and  to 
himself.  This  duty  consists  in  sparing  no  effort,  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  which  lie  ahead,  to  work  untiringly 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  thereby  play  an 
important  part  in  restoring  the  economic  stability 
of  our  Nation. 

Act  Promptly — Thanksgiving  Day  Will 
Soon  Be  Here 

In  the  Editorial  Columns  of  the  August  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  we  pointed  out  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  1933  falls  on  November  30th,  the  last  day  of 
the  month. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  the  arbitrary  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  our  Calendar,  which  bring  this  about,  will 
decrease  the  Holiday  Shopping  Season  to  a  few  days 
in  excess  of  three  weeks.  For  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  Thanksgiving,  which  is  a  movable  holiday, 
marks  the  opening  of  this  most  important  period  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  our  Country. 

We  believe  that  there  is  sound  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  observing  this  National  Holiday  a  week 
earlier  in  1933 — that  is  on  November  23rd  rather 
than  on  November  30th. 

Our  entire  Nation  is  making  every  effort  to  restore 
its  economic  stability.  To  accomplish  this,  a  new 
social  and  economic  structure  is  being  established. 
While  we  recognize  that  Thanksgiving  Day  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  tradition  of  centuries,  nevertheless,  if 
a  change  in  the  date  of  its  observance  will  redound 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation  at  this  time — then 
it  should  be  done. 

«  »  «  «  * 

During  the  past  month,  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  communicated  with  our  Headquarters’ 
Offices  favoring  this  proposal.  In  some  instances  local 
merchants’  associations  and  local  retail  trade  boards 
have  done  likewise. 

If  you  favor  the  idea  and  believe  that  this  change 
is  justified  because  of  the  present  national  emergency, 
please  have  your  local  merchants’  association  or 
chamber  of  commerce  take  action  to  bring  it  about. 

Only  if  a  large  number  of  business  organizations 
will  subscribe  to  this  proposal,  can  we  hope  to  have 
the  date  of  Thanksgiving  changed  this  year  by 
Presidential  proclamation. 

Act  now — Thanksgiving  Day  will  soon  be  here! 


The  Retailer  Has  a  Three-Fold 
Responsibility 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice  President  of  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  recently  made  a  public  statement  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  retailer  toward  the  nation¬ 
wide  recovery  program. 

**To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  industry  I 
know  of,  retailers  are  in  a  position  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Their  opportunity  offers  tremendous  possibilities  and 
with  them  go  correlative  responsibilities”,  Mr.  Kir¬ 
stein  declared. 

Briefly,  the  responsibilities  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Kirstein  on  that  occasion  are: 

First,  the  duty  of  each  retailer  to  live  up 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  adopted 
for  the  distributive  crafts  of  our  Country. 

Secondly,  because  of  his  close  contact  with 
the  consuming  nublic  to  educate  his  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  true  significance  and  meaning  of 
the  National  Recovery  Act  and  its  universal 
symbol,  the  Blue  Eagle. 

Thirdly,  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble  with  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
others  who  are  loyally  supporting  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  and  flying  the  Blue 
Eagle. 
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For  Safety* s  Sake — Investigate! 

The  Holiday  shopping  season  will  soon  be  here. 
With  it,  will  come  the  annual  demand  on  Toyland 
for  toys  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  children. 

Apropos  of  this,  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  matter  which  should  receive  serious  consideration 
from  every  retailer  and  toy  buyer.  It  involves  the 
safety  of  the  recipients  of  toys — for  innocent  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  they  may  seem,  they  are  fraught  with 
danger. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Until  recently  electrical  toys  have  presented  no 
problem,  as  they  have  been  largely  of  the  electrieal 
railway  type  which  have  been  operated  from  a  toy 
transformer  incapable  of  producing  more  than  25 
volts,  or  have  been  operated  from  dry  cells. 

During  the  last  Christmas  season,  however,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electrical  toys  were  brought  out  which  were 
operated  on  the  standard  voltage  of  110  volts.  These 
included  toy  irons,  clothes  washers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
ranges,  motors,  steam  engines,  balloon  makers,  lead 
solder  casting  machines,  etc.  Some  of  these  have  been 
found  to  be  well  manufactured  and  of  adequate 
ruggedness  of  construction.  Others  have  been  found 
inadequate  to  withstand  the  strenuous  treatment  to 
which  children's  toys  must  be  subjected  without  be¬ 
coming  electrically  unsafe. 

As  such  toys  are  to  be  operated  direct  on  110  volt 
circuits,  they  should  be  safeguarded  even  more  than 
are  appliances  which  are  sold  for  adult  use.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  problem  of  shock 
resulting  from  inadequate  insulation.  Flexible  cords 
should  be  strong  and  well  insulated.  Cords  with  a 
glazed  cotton  outer  braid  and  all  rubber  cords  are 
preferable.  Flexible  attachment  plugs,  ^which  either 
are  molded  direct  upon  the  cord  or  are  made  to  fit 
the  cord  closely,  should  be  used. 

«  «  *  «  *  « 

It  is  well  that  our  children  should  have  these  small 
replicas  of  the  electrical  appliances  which  their  par¬ 
ents  use.  It  is  more  important,  however,  that  these 
electrical  toys  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  from  injury  and  harm. 

You  can  do  your  part  in  protecting  the  safety 
of  children  during  the  coming  Holiday  Season  by 
seeing  to  it  that  electrical  toys  have  reasonable  safety 
requirements  and  precautions. 

One  serious  accident  may  cause  untold  harm! 


Surcharges  and  the  Cotton  Processing  ( Or 
Floor)  Tax  Should  Not  Be  Billed 
Separately  on  Orders  Placed  After 
August  1st 

A  number  of  our  members  have  complained  that 
manufacturers  are  continuing  to  show  a  separate 
item  on  September  invoices  to  cover  NRA  surcharge 
and  Cotton  Processing  or  Floor  Tax.  The  position 
we  recommend  to  our  members  is  as  follows. 

On  shipments  covering  merchandise  ordered  prior 
to  August  1st,  it  is  expected  that  stores  should  pay 
the  Cotton  Processing  (or  Floor)  Tax  and,  if  the 
goods  were  manufactured  under  higher  costs  due  to 
the  NRA,  also  an  appropriate  increase  to  cover  only 
such  costs.  This  principle  should  hold  irrespective 
of  the  time  of  delivery,  after  August  Ist,  of  orders 
placed  prior  to  that  date. 

In  respect  to  orders  placed  after  August  1st  the 
prices  named  in  the  order  (in  the  absence  of  special 
conditions)  should  hold  without  being  subject  to 
any  increases  to  cover  the  Cotton  Tax  or  higher 
operating  costs  brought  about  by  the  NRA.  We  base 
this  principle  on  these  facts: 

1.  After  August  1st  every  manufacturer  had 
knowledge  of  or  could  ascertain  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  passed  on  to  him  by  reason 
of  the  Cotton  Tax,  and 

2.  Every  manufacturer  who  signed  the 
President's  Agreement  or  his  own  in¬ 
dustry's  code  did  so  with  knowledge  that 
higher  costs  would  ensue.  We  can  safely 
assume  that  a  manufacturer  not  signatory 
to  any  code,  at  the  time  of  taking  an 
order,  was  willing  toTtake  the  risk  against 
higher  operating  costs. 

We  urge  our  members  to  have  their  goods  pur¬ 
chased  after  August  1st  invoiced  on  the  basis  of 
one  price,  to  be  all  inclusive,  subject  to  usual  dis¬ 
count,  and  suggest  further  that  a  rubber  stamp  to 
this  effect  be  placed  on  all  orders. 
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Trade  Practice  Provisions  Advocated 

At  Washington  Hearing 

Brooklyn  Store  Head  Says  Price  Cutting 
is  Practically  Nation  Wide 

- • - 


A  BRIEF  has  been  filed  by  the 
following  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  and  Specialty  Stores 
in  support  of  the  unfair  practice 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code: — 

Abraham  &  Straus 
Arnold  Constable 
Best 

Bloomingdale’s 

Gimbel’s 

Loeser’s 

Lord  &  Taylor’s 

McCreery’s 

Namm’s 

Oppenheim  &  Collins 
Saks 

Franklin  Simon 

Stern’s 

Wanamaker’s 

These  stores,  in  1932,  did  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  of  approximately 
$300,000,000,  and  employed  approx¬ 
imately  ^,000  people. 

These  stores  all  display  the  Blue 
Elagle.  They  welcome  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  They  subm't,  however,  that 
in  order  to  survive,  ih^re  m’  st  come 
with  these  higher  wages  a::d  shorter 
hours : — 

A.  Security  against  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

B.  A  fair  chance  to  make  a  fair 
profit. 

The  essence  of  the  unfair  practice 
provisions  contained  in  the  retail 
code  is: — 

A.  No  sales  at  retail  shall  be 
made  at  less  than  net  invoice 
or  current  market  delivered 
cost,  whichever  is  lower,  plus 
10%  to  partially  cover  labor 
costs. 

B.  General  underselling  claims, 
or  misrepresenting  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  or  refer¬ 
ences  to  competitors  in  ad¬ 
vertising  shall  be  forbidden. 

The  first  paragraph  (regarding 
cost  plus  10%)  has  been  designed 
to  curb  predatory  or  destructive 
price  cutting.  Investigations  made 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


Association  show  that  predatory  or 
destructive  price  cutting  exists  in 
practically  every  community.  Price- 
cutting  begets  price  cutting.  Re¬ 
taliation  by  other  retailers  frequent¬ 
ly  results  in  a  general  price-war, 
often  entailing  operating  below  cost. 


B.  H.  NAMM.  President 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  losses  involved  fall  ultimately 
r.pon  labor,  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  Manufacturers 
have  also  suffered,  some  being 
“chiseled”  down  to  the  point  of 
sweatshop  production. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  a 
conservative  10%  minimum  has 
been  set  and  only  a  partial  cover¬ 
age  of  labor  costs  sought.  Harvard 
figures  for  1932  show  I’nat  the  aver¬ 
age  department  store  spent  over 
18%  for  payroll.  Obviously,  a  ten 
percent  minimum  can  not  cover  such 
payroll  costs,  not  to  mention  rental, 
advertising  and  other  expenses. 

This  paragraph  was  designed, 
however,  with  another  end  in  view. 
It  app)eared  essential  to  put  some 
limitation  upwn  the  quick-sand 
movement  of  cut  prices,  to  protect 
industry,  labor  and  consumer  against 
the  larger  menaces  referr^  to 
above.  The  minimum  standard  was 


set  at  an  incontestably  low  fixed 
figure.  The  10%  minimum,  it  is 
felt,  will  make  it  impossible  for 
predatory  price-cutting  to  thrive,  as 
It  does  at  present,  yet  it  is  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  which  is  to 
keep  down  precipitous  price  in¬ 
creases. 

The  10%  minimum  is  so  low  that 
no  exceptions  need  be  made  to  any 
retailers  who  claim  sp)ecial  dispen¬ 
sations  on  account  of  their  so-called 
exceptional  marketing  methods. 
This  applies  to  stores  which,  like 
ours  in  Brooklyn,  sell  exclusively 
for  cash  and  to  others  which  sell 
for  cash  and  carry.  The  experience 
of  every  merchant  has  proved  that 
no  store  can  pessibly  sell  for  less 
than  invoice  cost  plus  10%  and  long 
survive  without  exploiting  labor, 
misleading  the  consumer  or  unfairly 
injuring  his  competitors. 

The  second  paragraph  (regard¬ 
ing  advertising  claims)  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  curb  destructive  advertis¬ 
ing.  Investigations  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  show  that  destructive  advertis¬ 
ing  is  widespread.  Advertising 
which  misrepresents  condemns  it¬ 
self.  No  one  can  defend  a  lie. 
Selling  methods  which  mislead  the 
consumer  rob  a  defenseless  public. 
References  to  competitors  represent 
a  more  subtle  evil.  Whether  true  or 
false,  the  damage  is  done  by  the 
first  statement.  Defense  or  disproof 
can  never  repair  that  original  dam- 

age. 

Of  all  the  evils  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  most  serious  is  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  underselling  claims.  Investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  various  other 
agencies  have  revealed  that  the  use 
of  these  claims  is  widespread.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  general  under¬ 
selling  claims  have  been  reported 
as  being  in  use  in  120  cities  of  the 
country. 

May  I  recite  a  typical  advertise¬ 
ment  setting  forth  an  underselling 
claim,  in  order  to  show  how  destruc¬ 
tive  and  devastating  these  claims 
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In  order  for  this  plan  to  succeed 
in  the  long  pull,  trade  and  manufacturing  associations 
must  be  strengthened.  The  law  gives  them  specific 
recognition — indeed,  it  makes  them  part  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  machinery.  All  merchants  and  small  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  signed  the  President’s  Agreement 
should  very  proiiiptly  join  the  associations  whose 
codes  ate  replacing  that  agreement  as  fast  as  hearings 
can  be  held.  That  is  their  permanent  protection. 
That  is  their  real  chance  to  get  the  more  important 
benefits  of  the  act. 

In  our  eventual  pattern  these  associations  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  truly  representative  fashion 
govern  their  trades  and  industries.  The  government 
will  sit  in  with  a  veto  power,  but  without  vote,  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of  monopoly  and  the  oppression 
of  small  enterprise  and  the  exploitation  of  consumers. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Administrator 
National  Recovery  Administration 


may  be.  The  advertisement,  which 
appeared  August  14,  1930,  reads  as 
follows : 

“Not  long  ago  we  sold  $2.79 
Overnight  Cases  for  84c.  These 
cases  cost  us  $2.00  apiece.  We 
sold  them  for  84c  to  maintain 
our  price  policy.***  We  have 
never  backed  down  on  a  price 
war.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  com¬ 
petitor  started  to  cut  his  prices 
on  silk  thread.  We  went  6% 
below  every  time  he  cut  his 
prices.  In  the  end  we  were  sell¬ 
ing  5  spools  for  a  penny.  He 
was  the  first  to  cry,  ‘Hold — 
enough!’  Ridiculous?  Of 
course  it  was,  but  it  maintained 
a  principle. 

“We  have  sold  cigarettes  for 
74c  a  carton;  shoe  whitening, 
two  bottles  for  Ic;  reduced 
Coolie  coats  from  $7.94  to 
$2.01 ;  sold  $10.00  Smokadors 
for  $2.24. 

“Don’t  delude  yourself  that 
we  made  money  on  these  items. 

If  you  were  a  customer,  you 
bought  this  merchandise  at  less 
than  cost.” 

This  advertisement  is  typical  of 
many  that  have  appeared  in  almost 
every  city  throughout  the  land.  It 
is  also  typical  of  the  ruthless  war¬ 
fare  that  has  ravaged  retail  distri¬ 
bution,  substituting  “dog-eat-dog” 
methods  for  a  “live-and-let-live” 
policy,  without  which  no  trade  or 
industry  can  long  endure. 

These  general  underselling  claims 
are  never  true.  They  always  create 


a  false  impression  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer.  Fifty-one  Better 
Business  Bureaus  will  testify  to 
that.  In  its  Bulletin  of  November 
15,  1932,  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  said: 

“It  is  impossible  for  any 
store,  regardless  of  size,  loca¬ 
tion  or  any  other  alleged  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  claim  lowest  prices 
at  all  times,  or  to  undersell  all 
other  stores  at  all  times  because 
it  is  impossible  for  any  store  to 
have  complete  knowledge  of 
prices  in  all  stores  at  all  times. 

“The  fallacious  nature  of 
claims  of  lowest  or  lower  prices 
is  particularly  apparent  when 
two  or  more  stores  selling  the 
same  type  of  merchandise  make 
the  same  or  similar  claims. 
Obviously,  both  can’t  be  right 
— and  the  public  can’t  believe 
all  of  them.” 

I  submit,  however,  that  general 
underselling  claims  should  not  be 
used,  even  if  they  should  be  true. 
They  represent  the  worst  form  of 
cut-throat  competition,  a  competi¬ 
tion  that  is  truly  predatory  because 
it  preys  upon  competitors.  This 
underseller  pursues  a  relentless  at¬ 
tack  upon  neighboring  stores.  When 
they  set  up  a  price,  he  knocks  it 
down.  When  they  meet  that  lower 
price,  he  cuts  again  and  again.  He 
is  callous  to  wholesale  costs.  Upon 
occasions,  he  will  bootleg  merchan¬ 
dise  and  resell  it  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  further  the  false  impression  that 


I'.e  sells  everything  for  less.  He 
doesn’t  care  whether  he  destroys 
commodity  values  or  public  confi¬ 
dence  just  so  long  as  his  own  claims 
for  “underselling”  supremacy  are 
demonstrated.  Whether  this  type 
oi  price-cutting  be  conducted  under 
the  pretext  of  cash  savings,  large 
volume,  low  rental,  or  what-have- 
you,  the  result  is  the  same — de¬ 
struction  and  chaos.  This  type  of 
price-cutter  is  a  menace  to  busi¬ 
ness,  to  labor  and  to  the  general 
public  and -whether  he  be  depart¬ 
ment  store,  chain  store,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant,  he  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  unfair 
practice  provisions  that  will  dis¬ 
courage  that  fair  competition  which 
is  the  life  of  trade.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  these  provisions  that  will  do 
other  than  benefit  labor;  nothing 
that  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  because  there  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  any  ultimate 
gain  to  anybody  who  buys  an  arti¬ 
cle  at  a  low  price  when  that  low 
jirice  meant  a  loss  to  the  producer, 
to  the  distributor  and  to  the  workers 
involved. 

We  ask  for  your  approval  of  these 
unfair  practice  provisions.  They 
are  the  quid  pro  quo  of  our  code. 
Without  such  approval,  we  cannot 
continue  in  business  under  the  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  made  necessary 
by  the  New  Deal.  We  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  as  merchants  unless  that  New 
Deal  evolves  into  the  Square  Deal, 
with  justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 


September,  1933 
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”  Unfair  Competition”  Analyzed 
At  Retail  Code  Hearing 

Philip  LeBoutillier  Offers  Own  Cash  and  Credit  Figures 
in  Backing  Trade  Practice  Clauses 

- • - 


I  APPEAR  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  merchants  as  listed  in  the 
brief  already  filed  in  support  of 
the  (b)  to  (e)  “Unfair  Competition” 
clauses;  and  also  from  a  National 
background,  gained  as  a  member  of 
many  committees  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
as  its  past  president,  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  as  yet  uncorrected 
abuses  which  bedevil  the  industry 
and  all  dependent  on  it. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  “to  en¬ 
courage  national  industrial  recovery, 
to  foster  fair  competition,  to  elim¬ 
inate  unfair  competitive  practices,  to 
reduce  and  relieve  unemployment,  to 
improve  standards  of  labor,  to  re¬ 
habilitate  industry,  and  to  conserve 
natural  resources.”  (See  Section 
1.)  Also,  “to  eliminate  destructive 
wage  or  price  cutting,  or  other  ac¬ 
tivities  contrary  to  the  policies  of 
this  title.”  (See  Section  4b.) 

It  is  my  considered  judgment, 
from  the  record,  that  retail  trade  can 
not  police  itself,  the  slow  processes 
of  courts  of  justice  can  not  police 
it,  the  newspapers  can  not  police  it. 
Better  Business  Bureaus  can  not 
police  it. 

In  my  opinion,  unless  Sections 
(b)  to  (e),  inclusive,  of  the  “unfair 
competition”  clauses  are  approved  as 
submitted  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  the  5  other  major  National  Re¬ 
tail  Associations  mentioned,  in  the 
revised  and  amended  code  of  “fair 
competition,”  the  next  state  of  our 
industry  will  be  worse  than  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  aims  of  N.  R.  A.  will 
not  be  achieved.  These  sections  are 
as  follows: 

“9.  Unfair  Competition 

“On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Code — 

“(a)  No  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  selling  goods  at  retail  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  merchandise  at 
less  than  the  net  invoice  delivered 
cost  or  current  market  delivered 
cost,  whichever  is  lower,  plus  10% 
to  insure  that  labor  costs  shall  be 
at  least  partially  covered. 


“(b)  Nothing  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  however,  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  prevent  bona  fide  seasonal 
clearances  of  merchandise  so  adver¬ 
tised  or  plainly  marked  or  of  high¬ 
ly  perishable  or  damaged  goods  so 
advertised  or  plainly  marked,  nor 


PHILIP  LeBOUTILLIER,  President 
Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


shall  any  individual  or  retail  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  purpose  of  a  bona 
fide  discontinuance  of  the  handling 
of  any  line  when  so  advertised  or 
jdainly  marked  be  stopped  from  sell¬ 
ing  said  merchandise  at  less  than 
net  invoice  delivered  cost  plus  10% 
to  insure  that  labor  costs  at  least 
shall  be  partially  covered. 

“(c)  Advertising  (written,  print¬ 
ed,  radio  or  display)  which  mis¬ 
represents  merchandise,  credit 
terms,  values,  |X)licies  or  services ; 
or  selling  methods  which  tend  to 
mislead  the  consumer,  shall  not  be 
made  by  any  individual  or  organi¬ 
zation  selling  at  retail. 

“(d)  Organizations  or  individ¬ 
uals  selling  goods  at  retail  shall  be 
free  to  advertise  truthfully  prices 
but  reference  to  the  goods,  policies, 
services  or  prices  of  competing  re¬ 
tailers  shall  not  be  made. 


“(e)  No  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  selling  goods  at  retail  shall 
make  use  of,  participate  in  the  use 
of,  publish,  or  broadcast  any  state¬ 
ment  which  lays  claim  to  a  policy 
or  continuing  practice  of  generally 
underselling  competitors.” 

Let’s  get  the  record  straight. 
These  clauses  were  not  written  or 
originated  by  New  York  City  mer¬ 
chants,  the  problem  is  not  just  a 
New  York  City  one,  it  is  far  bigger 
than  that;  it  applies  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  although  in  New  York 
City  we  have  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  certain  practices  which 
should  be  corrected.  Because  Mr, 
Straus  has  specifically  mentioned 
R.  H.  Macy  as  compared  to  all 
stores  doing  a  cash  and  credit  busi¬ 
ness,  requires  that  I  mention  Best’s, 
and  Macy’s  too. 

It  is  interesting  that  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  are  virtually  alone  in  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  membership  in  their 
opposition  to  the  clauses  defining 
“Unfair  Competition.”  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  industry,  not  only  in 
New  York  City  but  all  over  the 
United  States,  is,  with  this  one  ex¬ 
ception,  practically  unanimous  in 
support  of  these  provisions  and  be¬ 
lieves  they  should  be  approved,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  code 
to  govern  all  retailing;  and  that,  as 
stated  by  General  Johnson  at  the 
Automobile  hearing — “the  law  and 
codes  adopted  under  it,  would  have 
to  be  complied  with  by  all,  large  or 
small,  without  exception.” 

Retail  prices  have  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  true  value.  Thus,  if  any 
store  operating  on  a  general  policy 
of  underselling  cuts  its  price,  other 
comjjeting  retailers  must  cut  their 
prices  too,  in  order  to  protect  their 
investment  in  their  merchandise.  In 
this  manner  a  point  is  soon  reached 
at  which  the  gross  profit  is  wiped  out 
and  a  loss  is  suffered  on  eacn  sale. 

Apply  that  practice  over  an  entire 
industry,  as  is  the  case  today  not 
only  in  New  York  City  but  in  many 
other  cities  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  other  industries  as  well,  and 
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one  reason  for  the  tremendous  re¬ 
duction  in  wages  and  salaries  during 
the  last  three  years  is  immediately 
revealed.  More  than  half  of  the  av¬ 
erage  store’s  expense  is  paid  out  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  salaries,  and 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  “preda¬ 
tory  price  cutting”  is  the  lowering 
of  qualities  and  manufacturing  costs 
through  the  beating  down  of  salaries 
and  wages  in  order  to  get  the  cost  of 
merchandise  always  lower  and  low¬ 
er.  Without  stability  of  retail  prices, 
the  increased  employment  and  high¬ 
er  wages  sought  for  by  N.  R.  A. 
cannot  l)e  permanent. 

Best’s  Credit  Office  cost  for  the 
last  five  years  was  4/ 10th  of  1%, 
(see  Exhibit  A) ;  Best’s  Retail 
Office  cost  was  4j4/10th  of  1%, 
(see  Exhibit  B)  ;  Best’s  Cashier’s 
Department  cost  a  little  over  1/lOth 
of  1%,  (see  Exhibit  C),  whereas 
Macy’s  must  maintain  a  large  cash¬ 
ier’s  department  and  adequate  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  safekeeping  and  remov¬ 
al  to  banks  of  cash  received  from 
daily  sales.  Best’s  losses  on  bad 
■debts  averaged  around  5/lOths  of 
1%  for  the  last  five  years  and  were 
as  low  as  2j4/10ths  of  1%  in  some 
years,  (see  Exhibit  E).  Best’s  Col¬ 
lection  Office  cost  for  the  last  five 
years  was  about  1/5  of  1%,  (see 
Exhibit  D).  Best’s  entire  average 
cost  of  handling  Charge  Accounts 
for  the  past  five  years  was  under 
(see  Exhibit  F) ;  and  this 
cost  for  Best’s  is  no  exception. 
Everyone  in  the  business  knows,  and 
has  known  for  years,  that  the  cost 
•of  handling  charge  accounts,  includ¬ 
ing  bad  debts,  does  not  exceed  2%. 

If  belittling  the  judicious  use  of 
credit  is  in  the  public  interest,  this 
country  had  better  go  back  to  cash, 
to  barter,  and  to  the  Indians.  This 
country  has  been  well  built  on  the 
judicious  use  of  credit.  If  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  cash  only  is  constructive 
then  millions  of  honest  citizens  in 
this  country  are  all  wrong — includ¬ 
ing  our  Chief  Executive,  -President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  recently 
said: 

“Credit  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  classes  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  if  business  is  to  be  re¬ 
established  on  a  permanent, 
workable  basis.” 

Clause  C  of  the  Unfair  Compe¬ 
tition  section  of  the  Code  proposed 
by  six  great  National  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciations  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
claims. 

Best’s  does  a  part  cash  (around 
30%),  part  credit  (around  70%) 
business,  and  I  submit  here  the  fig¬ 


ures  for  the  past  five  years.  Al¬ 
though  the  figures  I  submit  are  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  by  some  stores,  I  am 
glad  to  present  them,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Who  has  better  expressed  the 
purpose  of  the  N.  R.  A.  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  himself  at  the  opening 
session  of  this  Code  yesterday  ?  His 
words  should  be  quoted  everywhere 
in  the  land.  He  said : 

“You  are  about  to  try  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  code 
governing  hours  of  store  oper¬ 
ations  and  wages  and  hours  of 
your  employees. 

“That  is  not  all  the  purpose 
of  this  law.  Just  now,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  country,  and  the 


immediate  object  we  have  in 
view,  the  long  object  and  the 
more  important  object  is  being 
lost  sio^ht  of. 

“But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
this  code  is  to  allow  you  to  get 
rid  of  these  practices  of  chisel¬ 
ling  and  tinkering  influences 
that  have  wrecked  several 
businesses  of  this  country  and 
are  a  constant  menace  to  every 
business  in  this  country. 

“Competition  might  be  on 
one  or  two  angles.  It  might  be 
competition  in  excellent  buy¬ 
ing,  in  prudent  buying,  good 
merchandising.  That  is  the  kind 
of  competition  that  everybody 
wants  and  that  nobody  wants 
to  interfere  with. 


EXHIBIT  A 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Credit  office  salaries  . 

.  .0031 

.0031 

.0028 

.0027 

.0028 

Credit  office  expense  . 

.  .0010 

.0011 

.0012 

.0013 

.0014 

Total  for  credit  office  . 

.  .0041 

.0042 

.0040 

.0040 

.0042 

EXHIBIT  B 

Retail  office  salaries  . 

. .  .0033 

.0032 

.0030 

.0032 

.0034 

Retail  office  expense  . 

. .  .0012 

.0011 

.0012 

.0013 

.0017 

Total  for  retail  office  . 

..  .0045 

.0043 

.0042 

.0045 

.0051 

EXHIBIT  C 

Cashiers’  salaries  . 

. .  .0012 

.0011 

.0010 

.0010 

.0010 

Cashiers’  expense  . 

..  .0002 

.0002 

.0001 

.0001 

.0002 

Total  for  Cashiers  . 

. .  .0014 

.0013 

“  .0011 

.0011 

.0012 

EXHIBIT  D 

Collection  office  salaries  . 

..  .0011 

.0011 

.0010 

.0012 

.0013 

Collection  office  expense  . 

..  .0005 

.0006 

.0008 

.0009 

.0018 

Total  . 

. .  .0016 

.0017 

.0018 

.0021 

.0031 

EXHIBIT  E 

Bad  Debts  . 

. .  .0024 

.0028 

.0034 

.0082 

.0109 

(Five  year  average  .0053) 

EXHIBIT  F 

1928 

1929 

1930  1931 

1932 

5Yr. 

Average 

Credit  Office  Cost  . 

. ,  .0041 

.0042 

.0040  .0040 

.0042 

.0041 

Retail  Office  Cost  . 

..  .0045 

.0043 

.0042  .0045 

.0051 

.0045 

Cashier’s  Office  Cost  . 

. .  .0014 

.0013 

.0011  .0011 

.0012 

.0012 

Collection  Office  Cost  . 

. .  .0016 

.0017 

.0018  .0021 

.0031 

.0020 

Bad  Debts  . 

. .  .0024 

.0028 

.0034  .0082 

.0109 

.0053 

Total  . 

. .  .0140 

.0143 

.0145  .0199 

.0245 

.0171 

EXHIBIT  G 

Cash  Sales  (%  to  Total)  ..., 

. . .  .314 

.300 

.285 

.282 

.292 

Charge  Sales  (%  to  Total)  ... 

...  .686 

.700 

.715 

.718 

.708 

T  otal  . 

...  1.000 

l.UOO 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1933 
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“But  it  might  be  also,  as  you 
know,  and  frequently  is,  com¬ 
petition  in  using  something  less 
than  truth  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  an  end. 

“Ruthless  competition  and 
price  cutting  do  not  assist  pros¬ 
perity  and  continued  stability  of 
the  country  or  community  and 
are  only  of  some  temporarily 
expedient  advantage. 

“You  have  presented  a  code 
and  your  purpose  is  to  cut  out 
the  latter  kind  of  competition, 
which  has  no  place  of  any  kind 
in  a  civilized  community,  and 
we  have  a  chance  here  to  wipe 
out  that  kind  of  competition. 
That  is  not  governmental  inter¬ 
ference.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  perpetrate  chicanery. 

“That  is  the  only  way  we  will 
start  on  an  even  keel.  We  will 
try  to  lift  the  depressed  seg¬ 
ments  and  produce  an  even 


keel,  which  will  make  an  abso¬ 
lutely  open  field  to  let  the  bet¬ 
ter  man  win. 

“That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
code.  That  is  the  only  purpose 
of  this  code.  And  that  pur¬ 
pose,  I  hope,  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  here.” 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  pull 
down  all  others  to  advance  one’s 
self?  Is  it  necessary,  in  the  words 
of  John  L.  Lewis,  Head  of  United 
Mine  Workers,  at  the  August  11th 
Coal  Code  hearing,  “to  continue  the 
law  of  the  jungle,  w'hich  has  known 
neither  humanity,  profits  or  in¬ 
vestors  ?” 

If  conditions  are  to  be  improved, 
and  the  retail  industry  turned  into 
a  functioning  agency  of  employment 
at  a  human  wage,  it  is  essential  that 
all  retailers  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  competing  fairly  and 
equally,  so  that  all  may  in  effect 


contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
and  employment  of  the  nation. 

The  retail  industry,  like  many 
other  industries,  can  not  police  it¬ 
self.  This  National  Code,  fairly  ad¬ 
ministered,  will  police  it.  The  fb) 
to  (e),  inclusive,  “unfair  compe¬ 
tition”  clauses  represent  a  conflict 
between  the  95%  of  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  favoring  them  and  the  5% 
which  oppose  them ;  in  which  con¬ 
nection  I  quote  the  words  of  Senator 
Wagner — ^“frequently  the  person 
with  lowest  industrial  standards  de¬ 
termines  the  standards  for  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.” 

I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  for  the 
test  interests  of  the  consumer,  of 
the  millions  of  store  employees,  and 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
store  owners  themselves,  that  the 
“unfair  competition”  clauses  (b)  to 
(e)  be  made  a  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  Retail  Code  governing  all  re¬ 
tail  stores. 


No  Price  Fixing  in  Retail  Code 

Counsel  for  Retailers  Supports  10%  Clause 
at  Code  Meeting 

By  JUDGE  SAMUEL  I.  ROSENMAN 


The  provision  in  the  proposed 
code  setting  a  minimum  price  on 
all  retail  sales  of  merchandise  at 
10  per  cent  above  invoice  price  or 
market  price  (whichever  is  lower)  is 
distinctly  in  the  public  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  consumers.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  immediate  consumer  inter¬ 
est  and  ultimate  public  interest. 
This  provision  will,  it  is  true,  pre¬ 
vent  price-cutting  below  a  rational 
minimum.  It  will  stop  the  commer¬ 
cial  suicide  which  comes  as  a  result 
of  uncontrolled  price  competition. 
It  will  call  a  truce  to  price  wars  at 
a  decent  limit.  To  that  extent  it 
means  that  a  consumer  will  not  be 
permitted  perhaps  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  he  did  before  in  a  store  guilty  of 
cut-throat  competition. 

But  we  must  look  beyond  this. 
We  must  look  to  the  ultimate  public 


- • - 

benefit.  We  must  remember  that 
when  price-wars  come,  when  goods 
are  sold  below’  cost,  when  compe¬ 
tition  becomes  so  bitter  that  business 
is  run  at  a  loss,  the  first  thing  that 
happens  is  that  wages  are  cut.  The 
next  thing  is  that  help  is  discharged. 
The  last  thing  is  that  the  weaker 
merchants  are  forced  to  the  wall; 
they  close  up;  they  and  all  their 
employees  start  to  look  for  jobs. 
The  result — more  unemployment, 
low’er  wages,  reduced  purchasing 
lX)wer.  Let  us  stop  this  evil  at  its 
source.  Let  us  prescribe  the  social 
menace  which  in  the  long  run  must 
come  from  these  practices. 

This  is  not  price-fixing.  Price 
fixing  is  the  setting  of  artificial  price 
levels,  without  reference  to  market 
conditions,  supply  and  demand, 
economic  factors  or  actual  cost  or 
value.  This  provision,  however,  has. 


as  its  very  basis,  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  commodity  as  determined  by 
supply  and  demand. 

If  the  price  set  for  merchandise 
is  too  high,  the  demand  for  it  will 
naturally  decrease.  As  the  demand 
decreases,  the  market  price  will  de¬ 
crease  and  the  minimum  price  w’ill 
decrease  with  it.  There  can  be  no 
artificial  price-fixing.  Prices  must 
follow  general  values  and  economic 
laws.  What  is  accomplished  is  the 
fi.xing  of  a  stop  gap  beyond  which 
predatory  price-cutting  may  not  go. 
The  great  evil  which  has  brought 
misery  to  American  business  and 
which  the  N.  R.  A.  was  enacted  to 
prevent  is  this  senseless  self-de¬ 
struction  which  comes  from  uncon¬ 
trolled  price-cutting.  In  this  new 
planned  economy  we  should  put  an 
end  to  it  so  that  our  retail  industry 
may  again  be  established  on  a  de¬ 
cently  profitable  basis. 
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Price-Fixing  Economically  Unsound 
Macy’s  Declares 

Percy  S.  Straus  Speaks  for  Brief  Filed 
by  Store  in  Washington  Hearing 


RH.  MACY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  has 
,  filed  notice  requesting  the 
elimination  of  all  provisions 
in  Section  9,  headed  “Unfair  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  Section  10,  headed 
“Administration,”  except  subdivi¬ 
sion  (f)  of  Section  9,  which  sub¬ 
division  relates  to  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  products. 

Broadly  stated,  we  object  to  these 
provisions  because  we  oppose 

(1)  The  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  price-fixing  in  re¬ 
tail  distribution  by  uniform 
minimum  prices,  embodied  in 
Section  9  (a)  ; 

(2)  The  set-up  of  any  retail 
trade  mechanism  whereby  a 
group  of  stores  may  by  com¬ 
bination  fix  uniform  minimum 
retail  prices  at  a  stated  per¬ 
centage  above  invoice  cost, 
which  shall  bind  all  stores  re¬ 
gardless  of  difference  in  basic 
operation  affecting  costs,  and 
managerial  efficiency ; 

(3)  The  denial  of  the  right 
to  retailers  to  place  before  the 
consuming  public  by  advertise¬ 
ment  justifiable  claims  of  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  consumer,  based  on 
difference  in  methods  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  economies  effected 
thereby ; 

(4)  The  denial  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  of  proper  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  such  econo¬ 
mies,  and  its  right  to  judge 
such  claims  on  their  merits; 

(5)  A  scheme  of  adminis¬ 
tration  providing  for  retail 
trade  committees,  which  denies 
any  representation  to  labor 
or  consumers;  which  permits  a 
combination  of  stores  operating 
under  one  basic  method  through 
'  their  representatives  on  these 
committees,  by  “regulations,” 
to  control  competitors’  business 
and  advertising,  and  to  pass  in 
judgment  of  their  competitors 
on  what  a  local  committee  so 
organized  may  choose  to  term 
“unfair  trade  practices,”  there¬ 
by  giving  them  power  to  harass 


and  possibly  even  destroy  in¬ 
dependent  rivals  operating  un¬ 
der  other  basic  methods. 

Cooperate  Under  NRA 

We  have  cooperated  to  secure  the 
great  social  objectives  sought  by 
the  act.  We  promptly  signed  the 
President’s  blanket  code  and  the 
basic  code  relating  to  this  country, 
dated  Aug.  1,  1933.  We  stand  ready 
to  continue  to  use  the  full  power 
of  our  trade  position  to  reduce  un¬ 
employment  and  to  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

We  cannot  assent,  however,  to 
any  code  relating  to  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  which  recognizes  the  power  of 
retailers,  by  agreement,  to  fix  uni¬ 
form  minimum  prices ;  and  especial¬ 
ly  without  regard  to  the  economic 
differences  in  basic  operation  of 
various  types  of  stores  engaged  in 
retail  distribution.  Once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  admitted  that  retail  trade 
groups  can  fix  prices  at  net  invoice 
cost  plus  10  per  cent,  then  they 
may  logically  raise  the  margin  to 
15  per  cent,  25  per  cent  or  even 
higher  percentages.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  is  bound  to  be 


PERCY  S.  STRAUS,  PresiHenf 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


harmful  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
not  serve  the  broad  purpose  of 
increased  consumption.  It  will  ob¬ 
struct  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
and  diminish  volume. 

Price-fixing  agreements  among 
retailers  or  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers  have  heretofore  been 
held  illegal.  If  this  code  as  sub¬ 
mitted  is  approved,  it  will  not  only 
enable  retailers  A,  B  and  C  to 
agree  on  uniform  minimum  prices 
at  which  they  will  sell  merchandise 
to  the  public,  but  they  will  be  able 
to  force  -their  competitor  D,  under 
legal  penalty,  to  observe  the  same 
minimum  price  and  without  regard 
to  his  ability  to  serve  the  public 
more  economically  and  at  a  profit. 
Such  a  revolutionary  principle  as 
applied  to  retailing  in  a  democratic 
country  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
the  consuming  public  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  price  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  results  without  protest. 

Record  Against  Price-Fixing 

For  years  Macy’s  has  consistently 
and  successfully  opposed  price¬ 
fixing  devices  before  Congressional 
committees  and  in  the  courts  as 
uneconomical  and  inimical  to  the 
consumers’  interest.  We  shall  not 
repeat  the  facts,  statistics  and 
arguments  presented  by  us.  They 
are  matters  of  record  and  widely 
known.  However,  since  this  pro¬ 
posed  code  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  helpful  to  quote 
some  facts  and  figures  presented 
before  the  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  on  price  regulation  for  trade- 
marked  articles  by  Mr.  Lew  Hahn, 
then  managing  director  and  now 
president  of  that  association,  in 
opposing  price-fixing.  Mr.  Hahn 
then  stated: 

But  I  want  to  show  you  one 
of  the  things  which  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  uniform  resale  price  on 
commodities  in  various  types 
of  stores,  even  if  you  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so. 
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I  have  here  some  figures — I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  very  much  in  the  way  of 
figures;  they  are  always  tire¬ 
some — which  were  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  of 
Harvard  University.  These 
figures  show  the  great  variation 
in  the  cost  of  operating  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  stores  and  stores 
of  the  same  type. 

It  will  be  noted,  for  example, 
that  among  399  department 
stores,  with  net  sales  of  less 
than  $1,000,000,  the  total  oper¬ 
ating  expense  varied  all  the  way 
from  15.6  per  cent  for  the 
store  of  lowest  cost  to  48  per 
cent  for  the  store  of  highest 
overhead. 

Out  of  168  department  stores 
of  $1,000,000  and  over,  the 
operating  expense  varied  from 
17.5  per  cent  to  39.2  p)er  cent 

*  *  * 

These  figures  furnished  by 
the  Harvard  bureau  indicate 
clearly  how  impossible  it  is  on 
any  equitable  basis  to  fix  a  flat, 
uniform  price  on  commodities 
which  are  to  be  sold  by  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  stores  whose  cost 
shows  such  remarkable  varia¬ 
tions.  *  *  *  (P.  309). 

Profits  and  Price-Fixing 

Mr.  Hahn  also  stated  (p.  310)  : 

If  a  fixed  price  were  made  to 
accommodate  a  retail  store 
operated  at  high  cost,  it  would, 
of  course,  permit  an  unthink¬ 
able  profit  for  a  store  with 
small  operating  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  price  were 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
low-cost  store,  it  would  be  al¬ 
together  inadequate  for  the 
store  of  high  cost. 

These  percentages  are,  of 
course,  extremes,  but  through¬ 
out  the  entire  system  of  retail 
distribution  there  are  wide 
variations  which  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized. 

These  variations  are  due  to 
a  lot  of  different  things.  They 
are  due  in  part  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  efficiency  among  different 
retailers,  but  in  much  larger 
part  to  conditions  which  exist 
in  various  locations  in  which 
the  stores  are  doing  business, 
and  to  an  even  greater  extent 
to  the  fact  that  the  retailer  is 
selling  service.  Different  classes 


of  trade  require  a  different  kind 
and  different  quantity  of  ser¬ 
vice.  If  you  take  a  high-class 
store,  its  aisles  must  be  broad 
and  spacious;  its  fixtures  must 
be  b^utiful ;  its  merchandise 
must  have  plenty  of  room  for 
display ;  its  show  windows  must 
be  on  a  very  elaborate  scale; 
it  must  have  handsome  rest 
rooms,  etc;  all  of  which  add 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and,  of  course,  its  location  must 
be  in  the  best  part  of  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  you  go 
down  the  scale  and  get  into  the 
cheaper  classes  of  trade,  a  store 
need  not  be  so  particular  about 
those  things.  The  store  which 
serves  the  masses  may  have 
narrow  aisles;  it  may  have  a 
great  deal  of  its  merchandise 
crowded  into  small  spaces;  its 
fixtures  need  not  to  be  so  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  even  including  that 
very  important  instance  of  the 
payroll,  it  may  have  lower  costs. 
It  does  not  require  as  high  a 
type  of  service.  A  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  customers  of  a 
lower-class  store  pay  cash. 
They  do  not  have  so  many 
charge  accounts  to  bother  with ; 
they  do  not  have  so  much  in 
the  way  of  returned  goods  to 
bother  with ;  their  customers 
carry  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  purchases,  and  in  every 
way  the  expense  is  likely  to  bie 
lower  on  account  of  the  type 
of  trade  to  which  the  store 
caters. 

Those  things  are  facts.  You 
cannot  deny  them.  You  cannot 
get  away  from  them.  You 
must  recognize  them.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  es¬ 
tablishing  or  allowing  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  establish  a  flat, 
uniform  price  for  all  stores, 
you  cannot  do  it.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  injustice  to  the 
public,  because,  first  of  all,  if 
a  woman  is  content  to  shop  on 
Third  Avenue  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  she  should  be  required 
to  pay  Fifth  Avenue  prices. 
Certainly,  of  those  people  to 
whom  a  few  cents’  savings  on 
a  purchase  of  merchandise  is  a 
considerable  thing,  there  must 
be  opf)ortunities  left  to  them 
to  buy  such  merchandise, 
and  to  buy  only  that  service 
which  they  require,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  more  ser¬ 
vice. 


Efficiency  vs.  High  Prices 

Mr.  Hahn  correctly  concluded; 

We  believe  that  wherever 
men  can  come  forward  with  a 
more  economical,  efficient  and 
satisfactory  system  of  distri¬ 
bution,  it  is  the  job  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  study  that  system  and 
learn  what  he  can  from  it,  and 
not  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  it,  and  if  the  time  should 
come  when  it  suited  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  take 
their  merchandise  through 
house-to-house  canvasses  rather 
than  through  retail  stores, 
then,  by  George,  our  people 
ought  to  get  into  that  busi¬ 
ness,  We  cannot  expect  that 
things  will  be  kept  static  be¬ 
cause  it  suits  our  purposes, 
and  we  have  never  proceeded 
in  that  spirit  of  narrowness. 
And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  outside 
of  a  certain  malignant  tyi)e 
of  price  cutter — who  certainly, 
in  sporadic  instances,  does  exist 
— ^as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man 
who  can  keep  his  overhead 
down  and  who  can  undersell 
competition  ought  to  have  a 
medal,  if  you  consider  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view,  and  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  discrimina¬ 
tion — which  there  should  not  be 
— but  if  there  were  any  discrim- 
tion,  it  should  be  in  favor  of 
that  man  and  not  in  favor  of 
the  less  efficient  or  those  who 
are  most  voracious  in  their  de¬ 
sire  for  profits  through  the 
fixing  of  a  price  which  inevi¬ 
tably  must  be  a  high  price. 
(Hearings,  Committee  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  H.  R.  11,  April  22  and 
23,  1926,  pp.  309,  310,  312). 

These  fundamental  facts  ar.d 
principles  are  just  as  true  today  as 
when  they  were  uttered.  Nothing 
in  the  present  emergency  justifies 
any  change  of  position  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  or  its  representatives.  Now  as 
then  “the  retailer  is  selling  ser¬ 
vice.’’  Now  as  then  the  service  of 
credit  charge  accounts  and  the  in¬ 
creased  returns  incidental  thereto 
increase  costs.  It  remains  basically 
true  that  the  consumer  should  not 
be  required  “to  pay  for  more  ser¬ 
vice’’  than  he  wants  or  gets,  and 
that  the  principle  of  price-fixing 
inevitably  leads  to  the  “high  price’’ 
based  on  the  standard  of  “the  less 
efficient.’’ 
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Action  by  Manufacturers 

The  Association  is  definitely  on 
record  against  any  form  of  price- 
fixing  by  manufacturers,  both  before 
and  after  the  National  Recovery 
Act.  It  has  filed  written  objection 
to  manufacturers’  codes  which  even 
indirectly  provide  for  uniform  min¬ 
imum  prices.  By  letter  -addressed 
to  Dei)uty  Administrator  Whiteside, 
opposing  certain  discount  provisions 
in  the  code  submitted  by  the  un¬ 
derwear  manufacturers  (published 
in  Daily  News  Record,  Aug.  12, 
1933),  the  association  states  over 
its  signature : 

The  provisions  of  the  above 
paragraph  are  a  part  of  price 
and  include  statements  always 
identified  with  price  policies. 

No  matter  in  what  form  a 
clause  of  this  type  is  presented 
it  must  necessarily  deal  with  the 
fixing  of  price.  The  determin¬ 
ation  of  price  is  a  problem  to 
be  worked  out  between  buyer 
and  seller  (the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  factors  of  the  price  situ¬ 
ation).  It  is  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  retailers  to  have  one 
side  of  the  price  determination 
fixed  by  manufacturers  acting 
in  concert. 

Such  action  not  only  ignores 
the  retailer  (the  buyer),  but 
fails  to  take  into  consideration 
such  matters  as  quantity,  nature 
of  the  retail  establishment  and 
other  aspects  of  retail  merchan¬ 
dising.  Under  Part  VI,  1  C, 
the  retailer  would  have  nothing 
to  say  with  reference  to  price. 

It  is  not  the  understanding  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  that  the  Recovery 
program  calls  for  any  state¬ 
ments  which  may  tend  toward 
price-fixing.  ♦  *  * 

This  sound  position  consistently 
taken  by  retailers  against  price-fix¬ 
ing  in  any  form  by  manufacturers 
applies  with  added  force  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
fix  their  own  prices  as  against  the 
consumers,  who,  unlike  the  retail¬ 
ers,  are  not  organized  into  associ- 
tions  and  are  more  or  less  inarticu¬ 
late  in  the  framing  of  these  codes. 
Certainly,  if  retailers,  who  should 
consider  themselves  the  agents  of 
the  consumer  in  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cess,  object  to  vesting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  price-fixing  powers,  they 
cannot  consistently  or  properly  de¬ 
mand  such  power  as  against  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


An  Aid  to  Monopoly 

Inevitably  price-fixing  tends  to 
stifle  initiative  and  to  promote  mon¬ 
opoly.  This  is  forbidden  under  the 
act.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
products  covered  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  or  as  to  basic  com¬ 
modities,  retail  price-fixing  was  not 
contemplated  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Senator  Wagner,  in  supporting 
the  act  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
distinctly  stated,  “I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  jiending  legislation 
contemplates  price-fixing”  (Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  77,  pp. 
52,  58,  June  7,  1933). 

Sugar-coating  the  price-fixing  pill 
by  the  phrase  “plus  10  per  cent  to 
insure  that  labor  costs  shall  be  at 
least  partially  covered”  does  not  alter 
the  economic  fact  nor  the  bad  social 
consequences  of  introducing  the 
principle  of  price-fixing  into  retail 
distribution.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  radio  address  of  July  24: 

If  all  employers  will  act  to¬ 
gether  to  shorten  hours  and 
raise  wages,  we  can  put  people 
back  to  work.  No  employer 
will  suffer  because  the  relative 
level  of  competitive  cost  will 
advance  by  the  same  amount  for 
all. 

The  blanket  code  recognizes  that 
all  employers  must  give  “full  weight 
to  probable  increase  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume”  before  increasing  prices.  With 
higher  wages  the  retail  industry 
must  inevitably  secure  greater  sales 
volume.  Added  to  this  advantage, 
retailers  should  not,  in  the  public 
interest,  seek  a  price  tariff  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Presidential  approval. 

Nor  is  the  basic  objection  against 
price-fixing  met  by  Subdivision  (b). 
Section  9,  which  reads : 

Nothing  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  however,  shall  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  prevent  bona  fide 
seasonal  clearances  of  merchan¬ 
dise  so  advertised  or  plainly 
marked  or  of  highly  perishable 
or  damaged  goods  so  advertised 
or  plainly  marked,  nor  shall  any 
individual  or  retail  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  a  bona  fide 
discontinuance  of  the  handling 
of  any  line  when  so  advertised 
or  plainly  marked  be  estopped 
from  selling  said  merchandise  at 
less  than  net  invoice  delivered 
cost  plus  10  per  cent  to  insure 
that  labor  costs  shall  be  partially 
covered. 

Even  if  the  principle  of  price-fix¬ 
ing  could  be  tolerated,  the  excep¬ 


tions  provided  for  in  Subdivision 
(b)  are  subject  to  infinite  evasion 
and  to  manifest  possibilities  of 
abuse.  Moreover,  no  exception  is 
made  for  the  retailer  who  must  cut 
prices  below  the  code  level  in  order 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  his 
creditors  for  cash.  Conceivably  an 
honest  merchant  with  means  to  pay 
could  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  be¬ 
cause  he  is  prevented  by  the  code 
from  selling  his  merchandise.  The 
many  exigencies  of  a  retail  business 
could  not  adequately  nor  fairly  be 
met  under  such  provisions. 

Would  Lift  Advertising  Rule 

Subdivisions  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of 
Section  9,  relating  to  advertising, 
should  be  eliminated.  They  are 
either  unnecessary  because  covered 
by  adequate  existing  laws,  or  they 
are  discriminatory.  Stores  which  by 
reason  of  their  economic  basis  and 
method  of  operation  are  in  fact  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  undersell  competitors 
operating  on  a  more  costly  basis 
would,  under  these  provisions,  be 
barred  from  advertising  that  fact. 

For  instance.  Subdivision  (c)  pro¬ 
vides  : 

No  individual  or  organization 
selling  goods  at  retail  shall  make 
use  of,  participate  in  the  use  of, 
publish  or  broadcast  any  statement 
which  lays  claim  to  a  policy  or  con¬ 
tinuing  practice  of  generally  under¬ 
selling  competitors. 

The  prohibition  here  sought  is 
without  qualification  as  to  truth  or 
falsity.  It  ignores  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  universally  recognized  in  retail 
distribution. 

Some  stores  sell  only  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis ;  others  for  cash 
with  delivery;  still  others  for  cash, 
credit  and  delivery.  Some  stores 
are  located  on  fashionable  avenues 
and  pay  high  rents.  Others  main¬ 
tain  establishments  in  cheaper  neigh¬ 
borhoods  or  above  the  ground  floor 
and  pay  lower  rents.  Are  those  who 
operate  on  the  less  costly  basis  and 
may,  therefore,  properly  claim  that 
they  are  able  to  charge  less  to  the 
public  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
more  costly  service  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  advertise  their  justifiable 
claims  ? 

To  approve  this  advertising  ban 
would  deny  advantages  to  the  effici¬ 
ent  merchant  which  his  economically 
and  socially  justifiable  low  costs  give 
him.  It  would  destroy  the  most  valu¬ 
able  property  right  of  good-will  be¬ 
longing  to  a  merchant,  resulting 
from  years  of  honest  advertising  and 
tested  and  approved  by  a  keen  and 
intelligent  buying  public  well  able  to 
make  its'  comparisons. 
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Ban  on  Comparisons  Opposed 

Likewise  Subdivision  (d),  with¬ 
out  regard  to  truth,  prohibits  even 
reference  hy  way  of  comparison  or 
otherwise  to  goods,  policies,  services 
or  prices  of  competitors.  Ofttimes 
comparison  is  the  only  fair  measure 
of  merit  and  the  only  effective  meth¬ 
od  to  express  the  relevant  truth.  If 
a  merchant  claims  that  the  electric 
refrigerator  sold  by  him  is  better 
and  ultimately  cheaper  than  the  old- 
fashioned  icebox  sold  by  his  compet¬ 
itor,  or  that  his  fuel  oil  is  cleaner 
and  better  in  the  house  furnace  than 
his  competitor’s  coal,  or  that  he  sells 
a  mouse  trap  or  what  not  which  is 
superior  to  his  competitor’s,  why 
should  he  not  be  permitted  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact,  even  though  the  com¬ 
parison  may  necessarily  require  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  goods  or  prices  of  his 
competitor?  Similarly,  if  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  operated  on  a  basic  policy 
less  costly  than  that  of  his  competi¬ 
tors,  to  prohibit  even  a  public  state¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  would  outrage  the 
fundamentals  of  free  expression. 

The  very  suggestion  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  on  advertising  makes  ir¬ 
resistible  the  inference  that  the 
framers  thereof  are  not  so  much 
concerned  that  the  public  will  be 
misled  by  advertisement  of  policies 
and  comparative  prices  as  they  are 
desirous  of  stifling  competition  of 
stores  operating  on  an  economic 
basis  which  generally  permits  un¬ 
derselling  of  competitors  operating 
on  a  more  costly  basis. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  based  on  Macy’s  experience  of 
many  years,  that  these  advertising 
provisions  are  designed  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  savings  incident  to 
an  exclusive  cash  policy,  while  per¬ 
mitting  the  charge  merchant  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  claimed  conveniences  of 
that  service. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1858 
Macy’s  has  always  been  conducted 
on  a  cash  basis.  On  that  basis,  from 
modest  beginnings,  its  business  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  single  store 
in  the  country.  In  1901  its  net  sales 
were  $8,000,000;  in  1931  over 
$99,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1933,  over  $80,000,- 
000.  During  the  depression,  although 
dollar  volume  of  sales  declined,  the 
volume  of  transactions  notably  in¬ 
creased.  This  growth  we  attribute 
in  large  part  to  our  cash  selling  pol¬ 
icy;  the  incidental  economies  made 
possible  thereby,  and  the  faith  of  the 
buying  public  in  the  integrity  of  our 
advertised  endeavor  to  sell  for  at 
least  6  per  cent  less  than  we  could 
if  we  did  not  sell  exclusively  for 


cash.  This  endeavor  has  been  tested 
and  retested  continuously  by  con¬ 
sumers  from  New  York  City  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  many 
years,  with  the  results  stated. 

Bureau  of  Standards 

As  an  additional  check,  and  to 
make  certain  as  possible  that  this 
policy  is  maintained  in  good  faith, 
Macy  developed  its  bureau  of 
Standards  and  its  Comparison  De¬ 
partment.  Effective  publicity  of  our 
cash  policy  and  consumers’  approval, 
as  evidenced  by  increased  sales,  have 
naturally  at  times  aroused  the  oppos¬ 
ition  ot  some  of  our  competitors. 
Several  years  ago  interested  parties 
filed  application  with  the  federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  by  Macy  of  its  cash 
policy  statement.  The  commission 
made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  ex¬ 
amination  which  occupied  over  two 
years.  Macy  produced  its  records, 
i'he  commission  also  examined  rec¬ 
ords  of  Macy  competitors.  The  com¬ 
mission  found  neither  unfair  com¬ 
petition  nor  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  in  connection  with  Macy’s 
cash  policy  statement  and  concluded 
its  investigation  by  denying  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Macy 
policy  having  withstood  this  attack 
after  complete  investigation,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  utilize  the  emer¬ 
gency  by  inserting  in  this  code  pro¬ 
visions  which  it  is  apparently  suf>- 
posed  in  some  quarters  will  not  only 
suppress  Macy’s  advertisement,  but 
will  even  prevent  or  at  least  curtail 
the  normal  operation  of  Macy’s  cash 
policy. 

It  is,  of  course,  plain  that  the 
present  form  of  Macy’s  cash  policy 
statement  would  not  conflict  with 
the  restrictive  provisions  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  code.  Nevertheless,  we  oppose 
any  attempt  to  prevent  any  merchant 
from  presenting  to  the  public  in  any 
form  of  appropriate  words  his  econ¬ 
omically  justifiable  claim  that  gen¬ 
erally  lower  cost  operation,  whether 
by  reason  of  cash  sales  exclusively 
or  otherwise,  permits  economies 
which  are  passed  on  to  his  custom¬ 
ers. 

That  economies  resulting  from 
cash  sales  exclusively  are  possible 
and  exist  cannot  fairly  be  denied. 

We  are  peculiarly  able  to  make 
detailed  comparison  between  cash 
operations  and  results  in  department 
stores  where  credit  operations  are  in 
effect.  In  the  metropolitan  area  we 
own  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  This  store,  operating  on  a  cash 
and  credit  basis,  is  generally  recog¬ 


nized  as  most  efficiently  managed, 
and  has  a  sales  volume  of  over 
$29,000,000.  We  also  control  Davi¬ 
son- Paxon  Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  a  sales  volume  of  $3,887,860, 
and  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  with  a  sales  volume 
of  $5,239,250.  These  stores  also  op¬ 
erate  on  a  cash  and  credit  Ijasis. 
Thus  we  have  at  our  disp)osal  a  prac¬ 
tical  laboratory  in  which  Macy’s 
cash  policy  statement  and  our  theor¬ 
ies  and  methods  can  be  and  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  rigid  comparative  analysis. 
These  comparisons,  based  on  our 
own  experience  as  to  the  relative 
costs  of  cash  and  credit  operations, 
amply  support  the  Macy  cash  policy 
statement. 

Provision  Held  Indefensible 

But  entirely  apart  from  any  quest¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  or  not  Macy’s 
cash  policv  results  in  a  saving  to  its 
customers  of  more  or  less  than  6 
per  cent,  this  provision  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  code,  attempting  as  it  does  to 
prohibit  any  claim  of  general  under¬ 
selling,  whether  or  not  justified  by 
economic  truth  and  the  facts,  is 
utterly  indefensible. 

These  objectionable  provisions 
previously  discussed  are  introduced 
by  the  apparently  innocuous  Sulxli- 
vision  (c)  against  advertising  tend¬ 
ing  to  mislead  the  consumer.  Of 
course,  every  honest  merchant 
agrees  that  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  suppressed.  That 
subject,  however,  is  fully  covered  by 
a  considerable  body  of  law  promptly 
and  vigorously  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the 
right  of  review  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  same  subject  is  covered 
by  penal  law  in  New  York  and  most 
other  states. 

The  act,  in  Section  3,  Subdivision 
(b),  provides  that  nothing  therein 
“shall  be  construed  to  impair  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.’’  Duplication  of  prohibit¬ 
ions  are  bound  to  result  in  confu¬ 
sion,  in  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and 
an  unnecessary  burden  will  lie  placed 
on  the  NR  A  organization.  Since 
under  the  administration  provisions 
of  the  proposed  code  local  retail 
trade  committees  will  be  authorized 
to  investigate  alleged  violations,  if 
these  advertising  provisions  are  ap¬ 
proved,  merchants  may  he  subjected 
to  inquisitorial  investigation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  same  matter  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
by  State  authorities,  but  also  by  com¬ 
mittees  composed  of  their  competi¬ 
tors.  Trade  “lynch  law”  adminis¬ 
tered  by  competitors,  may  be  substi- 
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tuted  tor  the  present  procedure  of 
fair  and  orderly  investigation  by  an 
impartial  and  responsible  public 
body. 

If  this  code,  which  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible  to  attain  the  major 
objectives,  is  to  be  cluttered  up  with 
matters  covered  by  existing  laws, 
then,  with  equal  force  it  could  be 
urged  that  the  code  should’  also  con¬ 
tain  provisions  against  trademark, 
patent  and  copyright  infringements ; 
use  of  the  mail  for  commercial 
frauds ;  false  financial  statements ; 
merchandise  lotteries ;  passing  of 
bad  checks,  and  innumerable  other 
matters  now  covered  by  penal  laws, 
both  State  and  Federal. 

Our  objection  to  Subdivision  (g) 
of  section  9  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  our  objection  to 
all  of  Section  10  headed  “Adminis¬ 
tration.”  This  is  proper  because 
Subdivision  (g).  Section  9,  gives 
power  to  local  retail  trade  commit¬ 
tees,  organized  under  Section  10,  to 
make  “local  regulations”  in  each 
trade  area  not  inconsistent  with  the 
code,  and  provides  “that  practices 
deemed  unfair  under  said  regula¬ 
tions  shall  be  deemed  unfair  under 
this  code.”  While,  under  this  sub¬ 
division,  the  regulations  must  be 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  in 
Section  10,  Subdivision  (c),  these 
local  retail  committees  are  given 
power  to  draft  regulations  “to 
make  the  provisions  of  this  code 
applicable  to  the  distribution  of  all 
merchandise  at  retail  within  each 
respective  district,  but  the  essen¬ 
tials  set  forth  in  this  national  retail 
code  shall  be  the  minimum  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  each  locality.”  Subdivi¬ 
sion  (c)  of  Section  10  contains  no 
requirement  for  the  approval  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  President  of 
regulations  relating  “to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  all  merchandise  at  re¬ 
tail,”  etc.,  but  merely  for  appeal 
to  the  National  Retail  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Competitors  Rule  Seen 

Despite  the  generally  vague  as¬ 
surance  that  the  regulations  of  the 
local  retail  trade  committee  shall 
be  “administered  without  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  any  individual  re¬ 
tailer  or  class  of  retailers,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  may  prevail,”  the  fact 
remains  that  the  independent  mer¬ 
chant,  whose  business  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  because  based  on  a  more 
econornical  method  of  operation 
than  that  of  his  competitors  in  the 
same  trading  area,  will  be  subject 
to  regulations  drafted  by  his  “dis¬ 


interested”  competitors  in  “the 
spirit  of  fair  and  equitable  treat¬ 
ment.” 

For  example,  it  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  under  Subdivision  (g). 
Section  9,  such  a  local  retail  trade 
committee  would  define  the  loosely 
used  term  “predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting”  as  any  price  policy  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor,  however  sound 
it  might  be  economically,  especially 
if  the  members  thereof  (who  might 
or  might  not  be  efficient  merchants) 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  prices 
of  the  more  economical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant.  It  has  happened 
that  charge  stores,  without  regard 
to  the  true  economic  basis  of  their 
position,  and  animated  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  discredit  in  the  public  mind 
the  savings  of ‘a  cash  policy,  have 
for  a  time  met  or  cut  under  the 
prices  of  a  cash  store  as  to  certain 
articles  of  merchandise.  Where 
such  efforts  are  made  by  competi¬ 
tors  who  are  substantial  factors  in 
the  retail  market,  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  except  to  apply  the  justifi¬ 
able  corrective  of  maintaining  the 
cash  differential  until  the  econ¬ 
omic  competitor  goes  back  to  his 
true  economic  basis.  The  right  to 
apply  this  corrective  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  without  injustice  and  injury 
to  efficient  distribution  and  to  the 
consuming  public. 

A  Matter  of  Basis 

No  such  corrective  would  be 
needed  if  each  merchant  recog¬ 
nized  his  true  economic  base.  The 
cash  merchant  may  properly  bid 
for  patronage  on  the  basis  of  cash 
savings  and  the  credit  merchant  on 
the  basis  of  added  service.  The 
failure  to  recognize  or  fairly  admit 
the  inherent  economic  differential 
as  between  cash  and  credit  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  price  wars.  Such  wars 
will  be  encouraged  by  Section  IX 
prohibiting  sales  at  less  than  net 
invoice  cost  plus  10  per  cent.  That 
provision  is  a  deceptive  device  to 
aid  the  charge  merchant  in  any  en¬ 
deavor  to  discredit  the  cash  policy 
by  limiting  the  risk  of  such  an  un¬ 
economic  adventure.  It  is  designed 
to  disable  the  cash  competitor  from 
meeting  the  attack  when  it  reaches 
a  fixed  point  by  refusing  him  the 
right  to  maintain  the  proper  differ¬ 
ential  to  which  the  cash  retail  cus¬ 
tomer — the  consuming  public — is 
entitled. 

Under  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  by  local  retail  trade  commit¬ 
tees  provided  for  in  Section  10,  and 
based  upon  experience,  it  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  these  local 
retail  trade  committees,  composed 


as  they  will  be  in  the  metropolitan 
district  and  generally  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  charge  stores,  will  adopt 
regulations  as  to  “predatory  price 
cutting”  which  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  their  price  practice  mentioned, 
however  out  of  line  with  their  basis 
of  operation. 

Since  there  is  basis  for  belief  that 
the  same  thought  which  resulted  in 
the  proposal  to  suppress  any  adver¬ 
tising  of  cash  savings  by  code  will 
control  these  retail  trade  commit¬ 
tees,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
administration  provisions  in  the 
code  as  submitted  will  be  utilized 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
the  embarrassment  of  the  cash 
policy  and  the  adoption  of  regula¬ 
tions  resulting  in  price-fixing,  even 
though  the  specific  provisions  in 
Section  9  objected  to  should  be 
eliminated. 

Even  though  it  should  be  re¬ 
quired  that  all  regulations  of  local 
retail  trade  committees  should  be 
approved  by  the  Administrator, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  clear  un¬ 
der  the  code  as  submitted,  our 
fundamental  objection  would  not  be 
met.  The  motivating  power  with 
respect  to  regulations  under  these 
administrative  provisions  is  lodged 
in  local  retail  trade  committees. 
Even  if  the  Administrator  could  be 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  the 
many  technical  ramifications  of  the 
trade,  we  cannot  let  pass  without 
protest  any  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  whereby  fundamental  policies 
of  a  private  business,  having  no 
relation  to  the  public  objective,  can 
be  determined  not  by  its  owners, 
nor  by  its  board  of  directors,  but 
by  its  competitors  or  even  by  some 
governmental  official. 

Labor  Not  Represented 
Moreover,  although  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  deal  with  the 
employment  of  labor  by  the  various 
industries  and  increase  consuming 
power,  Section  10  of  the  code  sub¬ 
mitted  confines  voting  membership 
on  the  agency  set  up  in  connection 
with  the  code  to  representatives  of 
national  retail  associations.  No 
representation  whatsoever  is  given 
to  labor  or  to  consumers. 

Accordingly,  in  advance  of  this 
hearing,  we  filed  notice  submitting 
our  proposal  on  “Administration,” 
which  provides  for  representatives 
from  each  of  the  retail  associations 
and  also  from  three  representatives 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Labor  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  three  by  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Advisory  Board ;  for  the 
organization  of  State  and  local 
retail  trade  committees  under  rules 
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prescribed  by  an  agency  so  organ-  sumer  or  restriction  of  advertising  ing  public  on  the  merits  of  his 
ized  and  approved  by  the  Admin-  will  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  g(^s  and  organization, 
istrator,  with  power  to  recommend  these  objectives.  They  will  not  in-  If  these  fundamental  rights  are 
changes  in  the  code  after  public  crease  employment  or  add  to  con-  denied  or  substantially  restricted, 
hearing,  including  provisions  relat-  suming  power.  something  very  vital  and  precious 

ing  to  unfair  competition;  protect-  Accordingly  we  earnestly  feel  will  be  taken  out  of  American  busi- 

ing  against  inquisitions  and  exami-  that  our  duty  to  our  stockholders  ness. 

nation  of  books  and  records  by  and  to  our  customers,  as  well  as  The  needs  of  the  times  call  for 

competitors  on  local  committees,  our  public  duty,  requires  us  to  op-  the  exercise  rather  than  the  sacri- 
but  permitting  such  inspection  for  pose  those  parts  of  this  proposed  fice  of  these  rights.  In  any  event, 
investigation  or  violations  charged  code  which  do  violence  to  sound  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  cannot  and 
under  the  code  by  the  Federal  economic  principles  of  retail  mer-  do  not  consent  to  their  surrender. 
Trade  Commission,  as  provided  in  chandising  and  which  in  their  con-  We  express  the  hope  that  no  re- 
Section  6,  Subdivision  (c)  of  the  ception  and  application,  if  adopted,  tailers’  code  will  be  approved  which 
act.  Fair  protection  to  the  con-  will  discriminate  against  sound  permits  price-fixing  in  any  form; 
sumer,  labor  and  to  the  inde-  business  enterprise.  Our  effort  or  which  denies  to  consumers  the 
pendent  merchant  requires  that  should  be  to  get  people  back  to  benefits  of  cash  savings  or  which 
any  fair  competition  provisions  in  work  at  fair  wages  on  fair  hours,  restricts  the  right  to  truthfully  ad- 
the  code  be  drafted  under  the  Having  agreed  on  that  and  a  fair  vertise  the  economies  of  any  busi- 
supervision  of  an  agency  comprised  form  of  code  administration  which  ness,  cash  or  otherwise, 
of  representatives  of  all  parties  in  will  insure  against  the  invasion  of 

interest.  the  fundamental  rights  of  any  mer-  All  Price-Fixing  Measures  Opposed 

chant,  there  should  be  left  to  each 
Attain  Major  Objectives  the  right  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 

his  own  economic  advantages. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  re-  Each  should  have  freedom  to  truth- 
cent  experience  has  demonstrated  fully  advertise  his  justifiable  eco- 
that  it  is  jxissible  for  industry  in  nomic  and  service  claims.  Each 
all  its  branches  to  cooperate  on  should  be  free  to  compete  for  and 
broad  lines  to  attain  the  major  ob-  to  retain  the  good-will  of  the  buy- 
jectives  of  re-employment  and  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  without 
inclusion  in  trade  codes  of  contro- 


Finally,  we  earnestly  urge  that  no 
scheme  of  code  administration  be 
approved  which  will  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  subject  any  honest  and  ef¬ 
ficient  merchant  to  regulation  or 
control  of  his  business  by  his  com¬ 
petitors. 


versial  matter  with  respect  to  de¬ 
tails.  Clauses  permitting  retail 
price-fixing  as  against  the  con- 


We  Are  Witli 
The  President 

On  His 

Recovery  Program 


Thank  You-^Big  Store 

J -  — — ...  M  Our  EfficinKV  Mcctinc 

Lmi  Evening,  with  Every  Em- 
ptoyce  Prceeru,  D.  L  Lkbann, 
Prcrtdcnl  of  The  Btg  Score 
CocMfMoy.  made  clic  folowing 
ennouiiccfnem  in  reference  to 
Preeident'  HooeevcIPt 

'  ’"**'^*^*  Natwhal  RECovmy  Aa 


Neel  TWedey.  Jiiy  27tli  every  ewoleyer  wM  be  fivee  Ae 
eppertenitY  te  lifn  tbe  new  NeKeeeJ  Reeevery  Act,  e* 


lief  fe»e»rW>elrfr~-£refy  Ceyfeier  The  Big  -Store 
wm  Stoct  By  mf  to  SmftefimemieiH  ttUI  rerrtee  n 

10»/oirs: 


Livingston's  Has  Always  Believed 
in  a  Fair  Wage  Scale 

The  feet  •  fewefely  leewn  fbet  «e  beve  eel  med  *1 


Publicising  the  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  has  brought  favorable  re¬ 
actions  from  customers  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  where  The  Big 
Store  Co.  is  situated  and  in 
Bloomington,  III.,  the  location  of 
A,  Livingston  &  Sons. 


Hnglped: 


The  Staccoi  ef  This  Nstt  Act 
Defends  on  YOU 


The  EMPLOYEES 
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The  Plan  of  Relating 

Working  Hours  to  Store  Hours 

Offered  at  the  hearing  on  the  Permanent  Retail  Code,  August  22,  23,  24, 
1933,  by  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  President,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc,, 
representing  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh  is  not  ask¬ 
ing  equality  of  store  hours  with 
competitors  in  other  classifications 
(such  as  drug  stores,  neighborhood 
stores  in  outlying  districts,  chain, 
variety,  or  five  and  ten  cent  stores). 
We  ask  for  equality  in  wage  rates 
between  competitive  stores  in  a  de¬ 
fined  trading  area,  and  equality  in 
absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

In  July  1933  there  were  in  the 
Pittsburgh  districts: 

Neighborhood  stores  open  be¬ 
tween  64  and  68  hours  a 
week. 

Drug  stores  open  anywhere 
between  84  and  144  hours  a 
week. 

Outlying  stores  of  various 
kinds  oi^en  70  hours  a  week. 

Department  stores  open  52 
hours  a  week. 

All  of  these  stores  were  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other  in  some 
items. 

Absorbing  Unemployed 

Under  the  temporary  code  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  department  stores  and 
small  retail  stores  have  operated  52 
hours  a  week  with  a  fixed  maximum 
of  hours  of  employment,  and  a  fixed 
minimum  wage.  On  this  basis  they 
expect  to  reemploy  men  roughly  in 
the  ratio  of  one  new  man  to  every 
five  or  six  employed.  While  this 
will  not  absorb  all  of  the  men  in  the 
retail  trades  who  have  lost  employ¬ 
ment  and  who  have  lost  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  absorb 
the  former — that  is,  those  who  have 
lost  employment — and  that  general 
improvement  in  business  will  make  it 


possible  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  stores  to  resume  business. 

If  competitors,  by  being  placed 
in  other  classifications,  do  not  pay 
their  share  of  increased  wages  and 
are  permitted  to  avoid  reemploy¬ 
ment,  the  retail  stores  operating  un¬ 
der  this  code  are  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  in  this  trade  the  Re- 


Edgar  J.  Kaufmann 


covery  Act  will  not  accomplish  its 
purpose. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  while 
maximum  hours  of  employment  re¬ 
main  fixed  the  hours  of  operation 
are  not  fixed.  It  is  to  eliminate  this 
disparity  that  the  Pittsburgh  Retail 
merchants  are  proix)sing  a  method 
of  equalization. 

It  IS  possible  by  reducing  hours  of 
ojjeration  to  the  legal  minimum 
(52  hours)  and  staggering  employ¬ 
ment,  to  avoid  reemploying  men  en¬ 
tirely.  This  has  actually  been  done 
according  to  common  report  and 
knowledge.  The  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  is  to  keep  the  minimum 
operating  week  in  proportion  to  the 
operating  hours  permitted. 

The  formula  by  which  the  retailer 


under  the  code  can  be  protected  is 
approximately  this: 

(1)  that  the  minimum  wage  per 
hour  should  be  identical  in  all  com¬ 
petitive  stores  in  a  defined  trading 
area,  and 

(2)  that  the  ratio  between  oper¬ 
ating  hours  and  employment  hours 
be  the  same. 

An  Example 

For  the  sake  of  example  I  take 
the  hours  now  used  under  the  tem¬ 
porary  code: 

This  ratio  of  52  to  40,  means 
that  if  any  retailer  asks  for  a  longer 
working  week — 48  hours,  for  exam¬ 
ple — this  should  be  granted  only  if 
he  keeps  his  store  open  a  minimum 
roughly  of  60  hours  as  opposed  to 
the  52  houTs  minimum  provided  by 
our  code,  compelling  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  new  men  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  This  equalizes  both  the 
burden  of  the  payroll  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  new  employment  be¬ 
tween  the  store  in  one  class  and  the 
store  in  another.  It  means  that  the 
store  asking  for  a  longer  week  can 
have  it,  but  cannot  escape  its  share 
of  re-employment.  In  other  words, 
the  number  of  working  hours  per 
employee  shall  be  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  the  number  of  operating 
hours.  This  will  automatically  in¬ 
crease  employment  as  intended  by 
the  Recovery  Act. 

With  these  guarantees  the  major 
problem  of  equalization  for  the 
large  retail  store  is  solved,  and  the 
code  should  be  primarily  formulat¬ 
ed,  not  with  the  requirements  of 
the  4000  large  stores  in  mind,  but  to 
serve  the  requirements  of  more  than 
a  million  small  retailers  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  situation  in  which  new  retail 
stores  can  profitably  cwne  into  ex¬ 
istence. 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Committee  on  Hours  of  Labor 
of  Joint  Retail  Group 
Presents  Brief 


Submitted  by  Dr.  David  Friday,  Economist,  at  the  Permanent  Retail  Code 
hearing  on  behidf  of  the  six  retail  associations  signatory  to  the  Code  filed 
August  12th.  The  data  supporting  Dr.  Friday's  brief  was  compiled  from  tele¬ 
graph  questionnaires  submitted  to  the  Association  members  by  a  committee  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress  composed  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and 
H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress. 


This  report  is  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Hours  of  Labor 
of  the  Joint  Retail  Group  com¬ 
posed  of  the : 

National  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation 

National  Retail  Hardware  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Mail  Order  Association  of 
America 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Associ¬ 
ation 

hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Joint 
Retail  Group. 

Determining  Necessary  Working 
Hours 

The  problem  confronting  this 
Committee  is  to  determine  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  working 
hours  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  all  workers  who  were  attached 
in  1929  to  the  firms  now  remaining 
in  business  may  be  absorbed.  The 
reduction  of  hours  which  is  proposed 
in  this  amendment  to  the  Code  is 
hndertaken  with  a  view  of  increasing 
employment  and  so  raising  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  'employees  in  this 
■field  of'  trade. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Com¬ 


mittee  has  been  purely  an  economic 
one.  Its  task  is  not  to  change  the 
conditions  which  prevail  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wages  and  hours  with  the 
end  in  view  of  reforming  what  may 
be  regarded  as  an  unsatisfactory 
social  condition.  It  is  merely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  purchasing  power  of 
workers  in  this  field  of  retail  trade. 

The  number  of  persons  attached 
to  retail  business  today  is  not 
known.  Undoubtedly  during  this  re¬ 
cent  depression,  as  in  every  other, 
many  firms  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  have  failed,  some  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  death  of 
the  proprietors,  or  closed  because  of 
inadequate  profits.  No  one  knows 
how  large  the  decline  has  been  either 
in  number  of  firms  or  in  the  total 
number  of  people  which  they  em¬ 
ploy.  Even  if  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  stores  were  known,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  employees.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  entire  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  consists  of 
establishments  whose  sales  are  so 
small  that  they  have  no  employees 
at  all.  Others  of  them  have  only 
one  or  two  employees.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  way  of  determining 
the  total  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  retailing  today.  IJor  is 
there  any  way  of  measuring  the 
changes  which  have  occurred,  in  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business  during  the  last  four 
years  except  to  take  a  census  of  re¬ 


tail  distribution  such  as  was  taken  in 
1929.  In  view  of  the  absence  of 
definite  statistics  of  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  retail  trade,  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  this  joint  retail  group 
between  the  dates  of  July  1,  1929 
and  July  1,  1933,  by  firms  now  actu¬ 
ally  in  existence. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the 
Committee  has  canvassed  the  firms 
to  secure  an  adequate  sample  which 
would  set  forth  the  relative  volume 
of  employment  July  1,  1929  and 
July  1,  1933,  inclusive.  From  the 
sample  thus  obtained  the  Committee 
has  calculated  the  reduction  in  hours 
of  work  which  will  be  necessary  to 
re-absorb  in  the  existing  firms  the 
number  of  their  employees  who  be¬ 
came  unemployed  during  the  last 
four  years.  This  computation  does 
not  provide  for  the  employees  of 
firms  which  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  considering  this  problem  of  re¬ 
absorbing  the  workers  who  have  be¬ 
come  unemployed  during  the  period 
of  depression,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  effect  of  returning  pros¬ 
perity  upon  the  demand  for  labor 
should  not  be  left  out  of  consider¬ 
ation.  The  decline  in  employment 
which  accompanied  the  business  de¬ 
pression  must  be  made  good  in 
large  part  by  business  recovery. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  the  history 
of  business  cycles  which  furnishes 
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any  ground  for  belief  that  this 
period  of  gradual  reemployment 
can  be  leaped  over  by  a  scheme  of 
planned  relief.  The  process  of  re¬ 
absorbing  the  unemployed  can  be 
hastened,  but  the  time  element  whic^. 
it  involves  cannot  be  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Production  Increasing 

We  are  already  well  off  the 
bottom  of  the  depression.  The 
proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
course  which  both  commodity  prices 
and  industrial  production  have  taken 
since  March  of  this  year.  The  out¬ 
put  of  both  mines  and  manufactures 
nas  increased  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  during  the  last  four  months. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  in¬ 
dustrial  production,  measured  in 
physical  volume  and  based  on  the 
years  1923-1925  as  100,  fell  to  60  in 
the  month  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
inauguration.  This  compared  with 
119  as  the  average  for  the  full  year 
1929.  But  the  low  point  of  industrial 
activity  in  March  ;  ’  dded  quickly  to 
the  vigorous  measures  that  were 
taken  at  that  time.  By  April  of  this 
year  the  index  of  production  had 
moved  up  to  66.  In  May  it  reached 
77,  and  in  June  it  leaped  to  the 
amazing  level  of  89.  This  is  29 
points  above  the  low  of  March. 

For  the  month  of  July  the  figures 
were  even  higher,  and  when  they 
appear  today  or  tomorrow,  will 
probably  stand  at  93.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  more  than  half  way  back  to 
the  peak  reached  in  1929. 

The  retailer  sells  the  things  which 
the  manufacturer  produces.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  six  groups 
here  represented,  for  they  do  not 
handle  products  which  are  marketed 
in  their  natural  state,  as  is  the  case 
with  food  stores.  Their  sales  will 
rise  to  keep  pace  with  production. 
But  the  increase  in  volume  of  retail 
transactions  lags  about  three  months 
behind  the  factory.  It  requires  that 
long  for  the  goods  to  flow  through 
the  various  channels  of  manufac¬ 
turing  sales,  wholesaling,  and  re¬ 
tailing,  to  the  consumer.  The  fifty 
per  cent  increase  in  production  in 
July  over  March  will  not  translate 
itself  into  sales  by  retailers  until 
October  and  November.  The  in¬ 
creased  sales  which  retail  stores  ex¬ 
perience  in  July  reflected  the  larger 
factory  output  of  last  April. 

If  industrial  production  had  risen 
without  any  other  evidence  of  re¬ 
covery,  one  might  have  some  doubt 
about  the .  genuineness  of  the  im¬ 
provement.  But  it  has  been  accom¬ 


panied  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  at  wholesale.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
number  for  wholesale  prices  fell  to 
a  low  of  60  for  all  commodities 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year.  By  July  that  index  stood  at 
69 ;  this  is  an  advance  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
products  included  in  this  group  have 
increased  fifty  per  cent  from  the 
first  week  in  March  to  the  middle  of 
July.  Fifteen  raw  materials  which 
are  included  in  the  daily  index  of 
commodity  prices  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Moody’s  Statistical  Ser¬ 
vice,  have  advanced  from  a  low  of 
79  in  February  to  130  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  an  advance  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.  This  general 
trend  of  both  agricultural  prices  and 
other  raw  materials  is  entirely  in 
conformity  with  the  normal  course 
which  price  movements  take  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  of  business 
revival.  These  two  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  fall  fastest  and  farthest  in 
every  period  of  business  depression. 
Conversely,  they  rise  earliest  and 
fastest  in  the  succeeding  era  of  busi¬ 
ness  revival. 

Trade  Reaching  Normal 

The  present  evidence  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  continue  to  improve  until 
it  reaches  the  normal  level  and  that 
that  improvement  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  continuation  of  the  rise 
in  production  which  has  been  under¬ 
way  for  the  last  five  months.  This 
will  be  paralleled  by  a  steady  and 
persistent  increase  in  retail  trade. 
That  line  of  distribution  has  still 
some  30%  or  40%  to  go  before  it 
reaches  its  full  normal  volume. 
This  increase  will  clinch  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  unemployment 
problem. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the 
attempt  to  place  the  whole  burden 
of  that  problem  upon  the  firms 
which  have  been  able  to  remain  in 
business  up  to  this  time  will  simply 
result  in  over-burdening  them  so 
unduly  that  employment  will  decline 
and  not  increase.  The  only  way  in 
which  such  firms  can  meet  a  great 
advance  in  payrolls  is  by  funds  se¬ 
cured  through  loans  at  banks.  The 
credit  standing  of  many  retail  firms, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  is  not 
such  at  this  time  as  to  make  this 
borrowing  operation  possible. 

In  the  long  run  profits  are  the 
motive  power  which  keeps  business 
going.  Any  attempt  to  advance  ex¬ 
penses  without  a  high  probability  of 
resulting  profits  in  the  effort  to 


create  employment  simply  defeats 
itself. 

Reestablishing  1929  Employment 

The  committee  has  directed  its 
activities  to  the  end  of  ascertaining 
what  reduction  of  hours  would  en¬ 
able  the  present  firms  in  this  joint 
retail  group  to  re-establish  their 
1929  volume  of  employment. 

The  year  1929  was  chosen  as  the 
date  for  comparison  because  it  is 
the  peak  year  both  for  productive 
activity  and  for  volume  of  retail 
trade.  It  must  be  remembered  of 
course  that  employment  in  1929  re¬ 
flected  an  abnormally  high  rate  of 
industrial  activity.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  Committee  has  chosen  that  year 
as  a  basis  rather  than  some  of  the 
other  years,  such  as  1926,  which  are 
Sometimes  spoken  of  as  normal. 

The  Census  of  Retail  Trade  taken 
for  1929  was  the  first  enumeration 
of  that  kind  which  was  ever  under¬ 
taken,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other.  The  lines  of  retailing 
represented  by  the  joint  retail  group 
had  attached  to  their  stores  in  1929 
a  total  of  1,156,432  persons.  These 
were  divided  as  follows; 

Proprietors  and  Firm  Members  137,216 
Employees,  Full  time  879,184 

Part  time  140,032  1019,216 


Total  workers  1,156,432 

The  table  above  shows  the  lines 
of  business  included  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  working  in  each 
of  those  lines,  as  well  as  the  net 
sales. 

The  samples  which  the  committee 
has  received  (Table  1)  covered 
over  2,200  stores  and  practically  all 
of  the  states  in  the  Union.  Their 
employees  numbered  224,140  full¬ 
time  and  17,486  part  time  for  1929. 
By  1933  these  had  decreased  to 
197,065  full-time ;  the  part  time  had 
risen  to  25,360.  Combining  the  full¬ 
time  and  the  part-time,  by  consider¬ 
ing  four  of  the  latter  equal  to  one 
of  the  former,  the  decline  was  from 
228,511  in  1929  to  203,404  in  1933. 
Bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of  this 
sample,  it  is  significant  that  these 
employees  for  1929  are  more  than 
one  fourth  of  all  the  employees  re¬ 
ported  for  those  lines  by  the  census 
of  retail  distribution  in  1929. 

The  flat  percentage  of  decline  of 
these  2,200  stores  was  10.99%. 
When  the  rate  of  decline  for  each 
group  was  weighted  according  to 
the  number  of  employees  reported 
for  that  group  in  the  census  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  result  showed  a 
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Table  1 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  SAMPLES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
AS  OF  WEEK  ENDING  NEAREST  TO  JULY  1,  1929,  AND  CORRESPONDING  WEEK  1933 

(EXCEPT  HARDWARE) 


Employees — 

1929 

No.  of  Full  Part 

stores  time  time  Combined 

Furniture  .  149  12,891  334  12,974 

Hardware  .  890  Detail  Figures  Unavailable 

Clothing  .  87  3,669  184  3,715 

Dry  Goods  . 1,000  205,236  16,697  209,410 

Shoe  Stores  .  90  2,344  271  2,412 


Total  . 2,216  224,140  17,486  228,511 


Employees — 
1933 


Full 

time 

Part 

time 

Combined 

Decrease 

Number 

% 

9,835 

453 

9,948 

3,026 

23.40 

2,983 

165 

3,024 

691 

4.26 

18.70 

182,590 

24,520 

188,720 

20,690 

9.88 

1,657 

222 

1,712 

700 

29.10 

197,065 

25,360 

203,404 

25,107 

10.99 

weighted  average  decline  of  13.10%. 

The  percentage  of  change  in  1933 
for  Dry  Goods  and  Department 
stores  varied  widely  in  the  different 
Cities;  New  York  declined  only 
7.46% ;  Detroit,  at  the  other  ex¬ 


and  sometimes  in  excess  of,  the 
store  trading  week. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  work 
hours  which  is  needed  to  re-absorb 
the  number  of  workers  in  stores  now 


other  than  those  included  in  (b). 
In  the  (b)  and  (c)  groups  an  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  will  result 
directly  from  the  necessary  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours.  The  increase  in  exe¬ 
cutive  forces  will  not  be  brought 
by  any  change  in  hours  since  there 
is  no  maximum  governing  them. 
Here  the  increase  will  naturally  ac¬ 
company  the  growth  in  other  em¬ 
ployees  and  in  volume  of  business. 

A  reduction  of  13.10%  in  the 
52.05  work  hours  would  result  in  a 
work-week  of  45.23  hours.  This 
would  absorb  a  sufficient  number  of 
employees  to  bring  the  total  for 
these  firms  back  to  the  level  of  1929. 
A  44  hour  week  for  (c)  and  a  48 
hour  week  for  (b)  would  more 
than  accomplish  this.  The  com¬ 
mittee  estimates  that  the  number  of 
employees  could  be  increased  by 
15(),()()0  through  this  reduction  in 
hours,  while  their  decline  since  1929 


Table  2 

STATEMENT  OF  WEIGHTED  REGULAR  STORE  TRADING  HOURS 


1929 

%  Emplovmcnt 

Weighted 

Percentage  Each 

1929  to  1933 

Percentage 

Weighted 

Group  to  Total 

From  Table  1 

Each  Group  Store  Hours  Store  Hours 

Furniture  . . 

. 12.59 

76.60 

11.09 

60. 

6.65 

Hardware 

.  5.49 

95.74 

6.05 

66. 

3.99 

Clothiers  . . . 

.  7.85 

81.30 

7.34 

55.75 

4.09 

Dry  (joods  . 

. 68.25 

90.12 

70.77 

53.20 

37.64 

Shoe  Stores 

.  5.82 

70.90 

4.75 

56.6 

2.68 

100.00 

100.00 

55.05 

treme  fell  off  30.68%  ;  while  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  actually  increased 
2.35%. 

Elach  store  of  this  sample  report¬ 
ed  its  trading  hours  per  week.  The 
weighted  trading  hours  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  came  to  55.05  per  week 
(Table  2)  In  arriving  at  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  for  employees  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  allowance  for  the  time 
out  for  lunch  and  added  the  extra 
time  which  is  represented  by  the 
required  or  customary  presence  of 
the  employee  before  the  opening  of 
the  store  and  after  its  closing. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consider¬ 
ation,  it  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  working  hours  amounted 
to  52.05  per  week. 

In  many  cities,  especially  in 
smaller  stores,  the  general  practice 
has  been  such  as  to  bring  about  a 
work-week  approximately  equal  to. 


doing  business  who  have  become 
unemployed  since  1929,  the  persons 
now  attached  are  divided  into  three 
classes;  (a)  executives;  (b)  main¬ 
tenance  and  delivery  men;  (c)  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling  employees,  in 


Furniture  . 

...  .21,563 

20,936 

Hardware  . 

. 25,330 

27,692 

Clothiers  . 

.....28,197 

26,354 

Dry  Goods  . . . . 

. 47,893 

43,826 

Shoe  Stores  . . . 

. 24,259 

18,408 

Total  . 

...147,242 

137,216 

has  amounted  to  only  137,000. 

Small  Decline  in  Number  of 
Retail  Employees 

As  bearing  upon  the  small  decline 
number  of  employees  shown  by 


Employees 


Full 

Part 

Net  Sales 

Time 

Time 

$ 

113,445 

6,432 

$1,406,652,237 

48,709 

6,274 

706,052,831 

67,361 

17,908 

1,192, 722, 77i 

600,853 

91,623 

5,653,882,468 

48,816 

17.795 

806,828,989 

879,184 

140,032 

$9,766,139,298 

RETAIL  STATISTICS  FOR  1929 

(From  Census  erf  Retail  Distribution,  Table  1-A) 

Kind  Number  Proprietors 

of  of  atul  Firm 

Business  Stores  Members 
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Table  3 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH  ADOPTION  OF  44 
HOUR  WEEK— BY  JOINT  RETAIL  GROUP 


Employment  as  per  1929  census  . 1,156,432 

Reduction  due  to  dissolution  of  firms  (26.6%) 

Proprietors  . 36,502  109,506 

Employees  . 73,(X)4  109,506 


Employment  in  1929  in  existing  firms  . 1,046,926 

Reduction  in  employment  1929  to  1933 — 13.10%  .  137,147 

Employment  in  1933  of  existing  firms  .  909,779 

Reduction  for  executives,  maintenance  and  drivers  20%  .  181,956 

Employees  now  on  week  of  52.05  hours  .  727,823 

Employees  necessary  to  produce  equivalent  number  of 

work  hours  on  week  of  44  hours  .  860,981 

Executives,  maintenance  and  drivers  to  correspond  to  above  force  .  215,243 

Total  employees  on  44  hour  week  . 1,076,224 

Increase  over  1933  employment  .  166,445 


this  retail  group,  the  Committee 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  decline  in  employment  in  re¬ 
tail  trade,  and  especially  in  the  six 
lines  of  industry  represented  by  this 
group,  has  lieen  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  industrial  field  as  a 
whole.  The  impressions  which  have 
been  gained  by  the  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  statistics  for  other  industrial 
fields  have  given  almost  everyone  a 
distorted  picture. 

Resembles  A  Public  Utility 

Retail  distribution  is  a  different 
class  in  this  respect  from  manufac¬ 
turing,  mining,  and  construction. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  in  its  Bulletin  No.  47, 
dated  June  30,  1933,  shows  the  de¬ 
cline  in  employment  in  various  lines 
of  industry.  Retail  trade  as  a  whole 
fell  only  25%  between  1929  and  the 
first  four  months  of  1933.  As 
against  this  decline  a  large  group  of 
industries  shown  in  that  study,  in- 
including  steam  railroads,  all  of 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  building 
construction,  showed  a  decline  of 
49%.  Certain  industries  have 
shrunk  even  worse  than  this.  Build¬ 
ing  construction,  for  example,  is 
down  77%  in  employment  from 
1929. 

Retail  trade  as  an  industry  is 
limited  in  its  ability  to  lay  off  people 
by  the  fact  that  it  must  stand  ready 
to  serve  the  public  at  all  times.  It 
is  akin  in  this  respect  to  public  utili¬ 
ties  such  as  water,  electric  light  and 
power,  and  telephones.  Its  service 
is  a  personal  service,  rendered  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Among  the  retail 
establishments,  the  groups  repre¬ 


sented  here  naturally  declined  less 
than  many  other  lines.  Table  4, 
which  follows  on  this  page,  shows 
the  index  of  physical  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  manufactures  for  1929, 
1932,  and  March,  1933.  There  was 
a  wide  divergence  in  the  shrinkage 
which  occurred  in  these  industries. 
Thus  lumber  and  automobiles  had 
decreased  73%  and  74%  respective¬ 
ly  in  their  volume  of  manufactures. 
Naturally  the  retailers  in  these  fields 
suffered  a  drastic  decline.  The  con¬ 
sumption  goods  maintained  their 
level  of  output  much  more  nearly  at 
the  1929  level. 


The  decline  in  payrolls  has  like¬ 
wise  been  smaller  in  retail  trade 
than  in  the  general  industrial  field. 
The  sample  collected  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  shows  a  decline  for  the  dry 
goods  industry,  including  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  from  $164,817,000.  in 
1929  to  $114,347,000.  in  1932.  This 
is  a  shrinkage  of  30.62%.  Shoe  re¬ 
tailers  showed  a  shrinkage  of 
37.55%,  and  furniture  decreased  by 
34.60%.  As  against  these  figures, 
factory  payrolls,  as  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  monthly  bulletin,  show¬ 
ed  a  decline  of  55%. 

Maintained  Purchasing  Power 

For  considerable  areas  of  the  field 
of  retail  trade,  the  decline  in  pay¬ 
rolls  is  little,  if  any,  larger  than  the 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Cost  of  Living  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  had  declined 
22.4%  from  June,  1929  to  Decem- 
l)er,  1932.  It  has  declined  further 
since  that  time.  A  special  index 
prepared  by  re-weighting  the  Cost 
of  Living  Index  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board  shows  a 
decline  of  25%  for  the  full  year 
1932,  and  of  30.8J4  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  This  is  tant¬ 
amount  to  saying  that  these  sections 
of  retail  trade  have  maintained  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  em- 
plovees  at  a  level  close  to  that  of 
1929. 


Table  4 

INDEX  OF  PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION 
FOR  MANUFACTURES 
(1923  to  1925  —  100) 


%  Decline 


Industry 

1929 

1932 

March 

1933 

%  Decline 
1929  to  1932 

1929  to  March 
1933 

Iron  and  Steel  . 

.130 

31 

22 

76% 

83% 

Textiles  . 

..115 

83 

76 

28% 

34% 

Food  Products  . 

..  97 

87 

91 

10% 

6% 

Paper  and  Printing  . 

.125 

91 

81 

27% 

35% 

Lumber  Cut  . 

..  91 

25 

22 

73% 

76% 

Automobiles  . 

.135 

35 

27 

74% 

80% 

Leather  and  Leather 

Products  . 

.105 

92 

85 

12% 

20% 

Petroleum  Refining  . 

.168 

139 

135 

17% 

20% 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes  . 

..135 

78 

41 

42% 

70% 

Tobacco  Products  . 

..134 

111 

99 

17% 

26% 

-  — 

■  ■ 

■  1 

—  -  - 

All  Manufactures  . 

.119 

63 

57 

47% 

52% 

From  Federal  Reserve  Board  Annual  Report,  1930,  Page  206 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  February  1933,  Page  108 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  June  1933,  Page  408 
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Personnel  Problems 


nd  Practices 


What’s  Ahead  for  the  Personnel  Division? 

Effects  of  the  New  Retail  Code  Upon 
Employment  and  Training  Policies 

By  BESS  BLOODWORTH 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namni  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group 


WHAT  a  change !  Only  months 
ago  we  were  all  engaged  in 
the  arduous  task  of  elimina¬ 
ting  jobs,  cutting  salaries  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  hours  of  work  with  pro¬ 
portionate  reductions  in  pay.  And 
every  time  we  had  a  brilliant  idea 
as  to  how  we  could  make  a  saving, 
we  simply  added  to  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  economic  problem  of  de¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  which  is, 
of  course,  the  basic  reason  for  poor 
business. 

And  to-day !  The  contrast  is 
stimulating.  We  are  putting  addi¬ 
tional  people  to  work,  we  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  working  time  of  our  re¬ 
gular  force  with  no  reduction  in 
salaries,  we  are  increasing  our 
minimum  wages, — and  we  are  say¬ 
ing  to  ourselves,  “How  can  we  do 
all  this  and  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  the  alloted  salary  per¬ 
centages  ?” 

A  Constructive  Job  Ahead 

Undoubtedly  the  job  to-day  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  is  a  constructive 
one.  There  is  a  new  spirit  in  our 
Employment  Offices  and  we  feel  that 
we  can  again  function  constructive¬ 
ly  instead  of  as  a  preventive  of  a 
complete  breakdown  of  morale, 
which  has  been  our  role  for  the  past 
few  years. 

One  outstanding  challenge  of  this 
New  Deal  is  to  the  flexibility  of 
our  thinking  apparatus.  We  are 
great  ones  in  department  stores  to 
resent  change  in  everything  but  mer¬ 
chandise  and  employees!  We  are 
strong  for  one  set  of  hours  and 
rules  for  everybody,  and  how  we 
hate  to  change  them!  But  we  can¬ 
not  be  inflexible  and  survive  under 
the  New  Deal;  there  are  too  many 
varying  problems  to  be  met. 

Whether  we  want  to  or  not,  we 
are  being  forced  into  the  task  of 
thorough  departmental  job-analysis, 
and  we  are  going  to  know  more 
about  the  individual  workings  of 


various  departments  than  we  have 
ever  known  before.  We  are  going 
to  find  that  in  some  instances  we 
can  use  a  5-day  week  to  advantage, 
in  some  places  a  5j4-day  week,  and 
in  others  a  six  day  basis  of  the 
allowed  number  of  hours.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  means  a  great  deal  of 


individual  selling  of  these  various 
schedules  to  our  employees,  for  they 
must  feel  that  they — as  well  as  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  store  expense — 
are  receiving  consideration  in  these 
decisions. 

In  shortening  the  hours  of  work, 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
see  that  wherever  possible  real 
leisure  is  given  to  our  employees, 
that  is,  a  whole  day,  a  half  day  or 
a  long  enough  period  in  some  one 
day  to  permit  them  to  do  the  many 
personal  things  they  need  to  do. 
Further,  leisure  time  means  spend¬ 
ing  time;  our’  Saturday  afternoon 
business  is  certainly  proof  that  we 
benefit  from  the  leisure  time  of  the 
general  business  and  industrial 
world,  and  whether  money  is  spent 


at  the  movies,  in  sports  or  with  the 
doctor  and  dentist,  it  comes  back  to 
retailing  in  increased  buying  power. 

In  many  instances,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  ourselves  legislated  into 
efficiency!  That  tendency  to  gossip 
and  to  waste  time  and  effort  will 
be  lessened  by  the  prospect  of  spare 
time,  and  the  budgets  we  are  setting 
up  for  additional  employment  in 
some  departments  may  not  be  used 
entirely.  Also  we  shall  find  that  ab¬ 
sentees  are  lessened  and  illness  may 
be  decreased  because  of  less  fatigue 
and  more  recreation. 

How  About  Employee  Meetings? 

The  training  of  our  people  is  go¬ 
ing  to  present  a  problem.  'I'he  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  experienced  in 
training  our  part  time  people  will 
now  become  general  with  our  full 
time  people.  When  can  we  have  de- 
liartment  meetings  so  as  to  reach 
all  our  people?  That  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  they  are  all  in  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  how  can  the 
training  department  representatives, 
who  are  few  in  number,  attend 
many  meetings  on  one  morning? 

We  shall  probably  find  that 
the  decentralized  training  method, 
which  economic  necessity  has  forced 
upon  us  in  the  past  few  years, 
stands  us  in  good  stead.  Buyers 
and  department  managers  will  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  training,  and  they  will  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  necessary  information  gets 
to  the  individual  whose  hours  or 
days  are  irregular. 

The  use  of  printed  fashion  bulle¬ 
tins  which  are  signed  for  by  each 
department  employee  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  checked  by  the  Training  De¬ 
partment,  may  be  another  way  of 
insuring  that  information  does  get 
to  every  person.  Written  question¬ 
naires  to  be  sent  in  by  everyone  in 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Re  I  a  iling  Problems 


The  Significance  of  Increased  Prices 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Wholesale  Price  Relations, 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Appreciating  the  danger 

to  the  whole  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  if  prices  are  caused  to 
rise  faster  than  consumer  income, 
retail  merchants  must  recognize  the 
need  for  cooperation  in  preventing 
abrupt  price  increases.  The  next 
two  or  three  months  will  be  the 
crucial  period;  if  prices  move  up¬ 
ward  more  quickly  than  consumers’ 
purchasing  power  the  immense 
stocks  of  goods  on  the  shelves  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  will  not  pass  through  the 
channels  of  distribution  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
for  the  success  of  the  recovery  plan. 
In  contrast  a  serious  log-jam  might 
result,  followed  by  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences,  rapid  tumbling  of  prices, 
reduction  of  employment  and  de¬ 
creased  general  business  activity. 

The  far-sighted  retailer  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
covery  plan,  he  has  much  to  gain 
in  that  it  promises  him  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  revitalization  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  had  to  absorb,  hither¬ 
to,  four  years  of  operating  losses. 

Unwarranted  Price  Increases 

Already  the  newspapers  have  car¬ 
ried  word  to  the  public  that  the 
Administration  will  carefully  guard 
against  profiteering  practices.  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  Consumers’ 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  charged  that 
some  retailers  were  misleading  the 
public  with  statements  that  un¬ 
warranted  increased  textile  prices 
were  due  to  the  processing  tax  on 
cotton. 

The  charges  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
and  George  N.  Peek,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administrator, 
were  based,  they  said,  on  a  study 
of  textile  prices  by  the  staff  of  the 
Consumers’  Counsel.  The  results  of 
this  study  were  summarized  by  Mr. 
Peek  as  follows : 

1.  Examples  of  apparently  un¬ 
reasonable  profit-taking  have 
been  detected. 


2.  A  large  part  of  the  trade,  how¬ 
ever,  deserves  praise  for  fair 
play,  rather  than  adverse  crit¬ 
icism  on  its  price  schedules. 

3.  Wide  disparity  and  consider¬ 
able  laxness  exists  among  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  in  billing  re¬ 
tail  merchants  for  increases 
above  contract  prices  which 
they  attribute  to  processing 
taxes  and  employment  costs 
under  the  NRA  code. 

4.  The  highly  competitive  nature 
of  the  retail  business  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  plus  willingness  of  many 
merchants  to  cooperate,  has 
afforded  consumers  strong  pro¬ 
tection  against  price  gouging 
in  the  retail  store  trade. 

5.  Instances  have  been  found  in 
which  manufacturers  voluntar¬ 
ily  absorbed  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  cost,  but  in  cases 
of  some  other  manufacturers, 
merchants  have  been  billed  for 
large  increases,  which  were  not 
itemized  nor  explained  in  any 
detail. 

6.  Increase  in  farmers’  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  although  still  far 
short  of  the  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  goal,  neverthe¬ 
less  is  reflecting  its  relief  in 
improved  demand  for  cotton 
goods. 

A  source  of  disturbance  to  re¬ 
tailers  has  been  created  by  the  in¬ 
creases  in  wholesale  costs  which  are 
being  passed  on  to  them.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  recognized  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  statements  3  and  5 
above.  In  many  cases  there  is  no 
real  justification  for  passing  the 
whole  of  these  advances  on.  It  is 
clear  that  wholesale  advances  must 
in  turn  be  saddled  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  desire  to  prevent  an  abrupt 
rise  in  retail  prices,  and  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  on  Wholesale  Price 
Relations.  The  Committee  will  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  unjustified  advances 


on  the  part  of  manufacturers  who 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  urgent 
need  for  Fall  merchandise  ordered 
by  retailers  under  bona  fide  con¬ 
tracts  months  ago.  The  members  of 
this  Committee  are: 

J.  E.  Pridday,  Chairman — 
President,  Lord  &  Taylor, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Connally,  Vice  President, 

The  Emporium, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  A.  Keiler,  Vice  President, 

B.  Altman  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Kramer,  President, 

A.  Harris  &  Co., 

Dallas,  Texas 

Edward  Mitton,  President, 

Jordan  Marsh  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Jack  Straus,  Vice  President, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Thalhimer,  President, 
Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Wendel,  President, 

Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oregon 

W.  H.  Rich,  President, 

Rich’s,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  Block, 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky, 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Henry,  Treasurer, 

Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Brightman, 

Basement  Merchandise  Manager, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Retailing  Problems 


How  to  Determine  Whether 
Increases  are  Justified 

A  set  of  principles  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  guidance  of  store 
executives  in  determining  the  equity 
of  advances  in  wholesale  costs.  The 
Committee  and  the  Association  ask 
manufacturers  to  consider  these 
principles  in  dealing  with  retailers 
to  the  end  that  no  impediment  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  flow 
of  goods  to  the  consumer  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  progress  already 
manifest  under  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Act.  They  are : 

(a)  Manufacturers  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  charging  more  than  the 
order  price  for  merchandise 
ordered  and  manufactured  be¬ 
fore  the  date  on  which  the 
manufacturer  began  to  operate 
under  a  code,  irrespective  of 
whether  all  or  part  of  such 
merchandise  is  delivered  to  the 
retailer  before  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  code. 

(b)  When  a  manufacturer  has 
made  up  part  of  an  order  be¬ 
fore  the  effective  date  of  his 
code  and  part  after  that  date, 
and  there  was  no  delay  on  his 
part  in  proceeding  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  ordered,  he  should  charge 
no  more  than  the  order  price 
for  that  part  of  the  order 
manufactured  before  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  his  code,  and  on 
the  remaining  part  of  the  order 
he  should  charge  no  more  than 
the  actual  increase  in  price 
caused  by  his  operation  under 
the  code. 

(c)  If  a  manufacturer  has  delayed 
(unless  such  delay  was  caused 
by  reasons  beyond  his  control) 
the  manufacture  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ordered  by  a  retailer  be¬ 
fore  the  effective  date  of  the 
code  and  for  delivery  either 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  code  he 
would  violate  the  spirit  of  his 
code  by  attempting  to  charge 
more  than  the  original  order 
price  even  when,  by  reason  of 
his  delay,  he  manufactures  the 
merchandise  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  code. 

(d)  When  a  retailer  buys  merchan¬ 
dise  after  the  effective  date  of 
a  code,  which  merchandise  was 
manufactured  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  seller’s  code, 
retailers  are  expected  to  pay 
appropriate  prices,  including 
increases  resulting  from  oper¬ 
ation  by  the  manufacturer 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Letter  A — Questioning  the  manufacturer’s  right  to  add 
the  cotton  floor  tax  to  the  invoice. 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

Gentlemen : 

Re:  Your  invoice  dated . 

on  our  order  No . ,  dated . 

We  hand  you  herewith  our  claim  for  the  amount  of  the  processing  tax 
shown  on  the  above  mentioned  invoice. 

Because  we  asked  for  delivery  of  this  merchandise  prior  to  August  1st, 
we  think  that  we  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  this  tax;  but  we  are  not, 
by  this  action,  attempting  to  close  the  matter.  We  are  merely  taking  this 
means  of  making  it  possible  to  promptly  pay  the  remainder  of  your  invoice. 

If,  after  further  consideration,  you  still  feel  that  this  added  charge 
to  us  is  correct,  will  you  kindly  advise  us  of  your  reasons  and,  also,  give 
us  such  detailed  information  as  will  make  clear  the  basis  on  which  this 
tax  was  calculated. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  we  will  give  the  matter  prompt 
attention,  and  we  believe  a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding  can  then 
be  reached. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY. 


Letter  B — Questioning  only  the  amount  of  the  floor  tax. 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

Gentlemen : 

Re:  Your  invoice  dated . 

on  our  order  No . ,  dated . 

We  hand  you  herewith  our  claim  for  the  amount  of  the  processing  tax 
shown  on  the  above  mentioned  invoice. 

We  are  not,  by  this  action,  refusing  to  pay  a  processing  tax,  but  the 
amount  on  this  invoice  seems  to.  ps  to  be  excessive.  We  are  merely  taking 
this  means  of  making  it  possible  to  promptly  pay  the  remainder  of  your 
invoice. 

If,  after  investigation,  you  still  feel  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
correct,  will  you  kindly  give  us  such  detailed  information  regarding  it  as 
will  make  clear  the  basis  on  which  it  was  calculated. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  we  will  give  the  matter  prompt 
attention,  and  we  believe  a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding  can  then 
be  reached. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY. 


Letter  C — Questioning  surcharge. 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

Gentlemen : 

Re:  Your  invoice  dated  . 

on  our  order  No . ,  dated . 

We  hand  you  herewith  our  claim  for  the  amount  by  which  the  prices 
on  the  above  mentioned  invoice  exceed  those  stated  on  our  order  which 
you  accepted. 

The  added  amount  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  justified  under  all  the 
circumstances,  but  we  are  not,  by  this  action,  attempting  to  close  the  matter. 
We  are  m  rely  taking  this  means  of  making  it  possible  to  promptly  pay  that 
part  of  your  invoice  that  conforms  with  our  order. 

If,  after  further  consideration,  you  still  feel  that  the  added  charge  is 
correct,  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the  specific  extra  costs  that  are  involved  and, 
also,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  pass  upon  your  claim, 
give  us  the  following  information: 

1.  Of  what  Trade  Organization  are  you  a  member? 

2.  Has  that  organization  submitted  a  code  to  the  Government? 

3.  If  that  code  has  been  approved  by  the  Government,  what  was  the 
date  of  approi’alf 

4.  If  that  code  has  not  been  approved,  are  you  operating  under  the 
President’s  agreemmt  and,  if  so,  on  what  date  did  you  file  a 
certificate  of  compliance  f 

5.  Were  the  goods  in  question  produced  before  or  after  the  date  you 
filed  a  certificate  of  compliance? 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  we  will  give  the  matter  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  and  we  believe  a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding  can  then  be 
reached. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BLANK  STORE  COMPANY. 


Controllers*  Forum 


The  Capital  Stock  and  Excess  Profit  Taxes 
Provided  for  in  the  Recovery  Act 


The  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  have  l)een  advised  that 
under  T.D.  4386  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  August  24, 
1933,  an  extension  until  September 
29,  1933,  was  granted  for  filing  the 
Capital  Stock  Tax  Return  and  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  In  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  July  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  and  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Klein  in  the  same  issue 
the  tax  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  were  ex¬ 
plained.  In  the  editorial  comment, 
appeared  the  following  paragraph 
relative  to  the  tax  on  declared  value 
of  capital  stock  and  to  the  levy  on 
profits  in  excess  of  of  such 

declared  value. 

Declaring  Capital  Stock  Value 

“Thus,  it  would  seem  that 
every  corporation  is  faced' with 
an  immediate  problem  in  re¬ 
spect  to  declaring  its  capital 
stock  value  due  to  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  capital  stock 
and  excess  profits  levies.  The 
balance  sheet  must  be  restudied, 
future  profits  must  be  forecast, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  directed  to 
the  prospects  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Prohibition  Law  or  the 
balancing  of  the  Federal  Bud¬ 
get,  either  of  which  events  will 
act  to  bring  to  an  end  these 
new  tax  levies.” 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  store 
principals  and  controllers  have  been 
giving  much  consideration  to  the 
question  of  declaring  a  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  their  corporations. 
The  improvement  in  retail  business 
during  the  past  two  months  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  of  viewing 
the  question  of  the  “declared  capi¬ 
tal  stock  value”  from  a  long  range, 
keeping  in  mind  the  greater  pros¬ 
pects  which  now  exist  for  earnings 
this  year  and  also  during  future 
years.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  law  spiecifically  sets  an  end  to 
the  tax  levies  of  the  Recovery  Act 
through  the  occurrence  of  either  the 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

- • - 

reiieal  of  the  Prohibition  Law  or 
the  balancing  of  the  Federal  Bud¬ 
get,  there  are  store  principals  and 
controllers  who  believe  that  some 
form  of  excess  profits  tax  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  levied  on  corporations 
through  the  enactment  of  new  laws. 
They  feel  that  there  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  marked  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  and  in  leg¬ 
islative  circles  favoring  increased 
taxation  on  capital  earnings  and  the 
granting  of  relief  from  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  resting  upon  individual  income. 
A  continuance  of  increased  business 
activity  such  as  we  are  now  experi¬ 
encing  would  no  doubt  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  as  ample  justification 
for  a  more  permanent  form  of  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax.  Thinking  further 
along  such  lines  these  store  men, 
and  we  might  add  some  well  known 
accountants,  have  regarded  as  a 
likelihood  that  such  future  legisla¬ 
tion  might  very  well  alter  both  the 
excess  profits  tax  rate  and  the  ex¬ 
emption  rather  than  the  base,  i.e., 
a  capital  stock  value.  In  the  present 
law  the  excess  profits  rate  is  5%, 
the  profit  exemption  is  12^2%  of 
the  capital  stock  value. 

Accordingly,  these  men  have 
looked  unfavorably  upon  any  sug¬ 
gestion  to  under-value  their  capital 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  the  return 
and  tax  currently  due,  regarding 
such  a  procedure  as  being  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose 


of  the  present  tax  provisions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  law  as  “reemploy¬ 
ment  and  relief  taxes”  and  at  the 
same  time  “penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish”. 

Possibilities  of  a  New  Tax  Base 

Another  opinion  is  presented  so 
that  our  readers  may  give  serious 
thought  to  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  setting  up  a  “declared  value” 
of  their  capital  stock.  With  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  repeal  of  the 
18th  Amendment  by  January  1st, 
the  probabilities  are  that  payment 
of  the  capital  stock  tax  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  two  years,  and  payment 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  one  year. 
Should  a  store  feel  that  there  were 
no  chances  of  earning  large  profits 
for  the  current  year,  then  that  store 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  two 
capital  stock  levies  ( 1933  and 
1934),  and  no  excess  profits  tax, 
or  a  small  tax  depending  on  the 
relationship  of  1933  earnings  to  the 
“declared  value”  of  capital  stock. 
This  line  of  thought  presupposes 
that  should  new  excise  profits  legis¬ 
lation  be  enacted,  a  new  base  for 
capital  valuation  will  be  set  up  as 
well  as  a  new  rate  of  tax  and  ex¬ 
emption. 

The  matter  of  valuation  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock  for  the  present  tax  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  Perhaps  a  course 
midway  between  high  and  low  val- 
ation  would  seem  best. 


IMPORTANT  RULING  AFFECTING  CHAIN  STORES  AND  THE 
FILING  OF  FLOOR  TAX  RETURNS  (COTTON)  P.  T.  42 

Chain  stores  need  not  file  a  subsidiary  form  for  each  store  as  the 
printed  instructions  apparently  require,  provided: 

A  detailed  record  is  maintained  in  the  central  office  of  the 

“Inventory  and  Receipts”  of  each  store,  and 

That  a  separate  return  is  filed  for  each  subsidiary  corporation. 

Thus  where  X  Chain  Store  Company  has  a  number  of  stores  in  each 
of  a  number  of  states,  but  with  each  state  group  a  separate  corporation, 
each  of  these  subsidiary  corporations  must  file  returns,  but  underlying  forms 
for  each  store  are  not  required.  Where  one  corporation  owns  and  operates 
all  stores,  however,  only  one  form  need  be  filled  out  and  filed. 

We  are  glad  to  give  notice  of  this  ruling  because  we  know  it  will 
save  our  chain  store  members  labor  in  connection  with  Form  P.  T.  42. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
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ABRAHAM  A  STRAUS 


The  Retailer’s  Participation  in  the  N.  R.  A. 
"Buy  Now”  Campaign 

By  the  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
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IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sale 
of  merchandise  at  retail  is  the 
final  and  perhaps  most  vital  step 
in  the  National  Recovery  program, 
the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  urges  every  re¬ 
tailer  to  prepare  aggressive  sales 
programs  to  tie  in  with  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  drive  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  retailer  will 
play  a  major  part  in  educating  con¬ 
sumers  concerning  the  objectives  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  program  and  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  the  program,  as  we  enter  the 
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and  the  Loeser  Store 

Old  Partners  in  a  New  Deal 
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LOESERS 


second  phase  of  it,  rests  largely  with 
them. 

The  Results  Desired 

According  to  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  advertising  and  publicity, 
there  appear  to  be  four  concrete  re¬ 
sults  desired  from  this  educational 
work : 

1.  To  increase  consumer  buying 
with  the  purchasing  power 
available. 

2.  To  steer  consumer  patronage  to¬ 
ward  businesses  operating  under 
the  N.  R.  A. 

3.  To  accelerate  the  process  of 
bringing  additional  firms  under 
the  N.  R.  A. 

4.  To  stimulate  sales  activity  on  the 
part  of  business  with  products 
to  sell. 

It  has  also  been  recommended 
that  all  earmarks  of  a  “buy  now” 
campaign  should  be  avoided.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  the  use  of  the  words  “buy 
now”to  which  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  objects,  for  no  matter  what 
program  is  planned,  it  in  essence 
will  have  to  be  a  “buy  now”  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Publicity  Committee  of 
the  Division  agrees,  however,  with 
the  general  publicity  committee  that 
stores  should  be  cautioned  on  their 
use  of  the  appeal. 

Stores  should  exercise  extreme 
care  to  prevent  a  buyers’  strike.  It 
is  inevitable  that  increased  wages 
under  the  Recovery  codes  and  the 
President’s  reemployment  agree¬ 
ment  will  add  to  the  unit  costs  of 
the  goods  produced,  and  therefore, 
must  be  added  to  prices  unless  there 
are  offsetting  economies  through 
increased  volume.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  as  many  merchandisers 
know,  wholesale  prices  on  many 
items  have  been  increased  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  this  point.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  not  strange  to  read  the 
reactions  of  many  consumers  written 
on  their  pledge  cards  criticizing  re¬ 
tailers  for  having  greatly  increased 
their  prices.  This  disturbance  is 
somewhat  remote  now,  but  may  de¬ 
velop  into  a  disastrous  clamor  unless 


retailers  vigilantly  refrain  from  any 
untoward  increased  markinjg  of 
their  prices  and  carefully  avoid  ag¬ 
gravating  the  present  state  of  mind 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  through  an  unwise 
and  unwholesome  use  of  the  words 
“Buy  Now.” 

According  to  many  leading  adver¬ 
tisers,  there  are  other  general  rea¬ 
sons  why  care  should  lie  exercised 
by  the  retailer  in  exploiting  a  “Buy 
Now”  appeal.  First  is  its  undesir¬ 
able  implication  of  furthering  the 
retailer’s  rather  than  the  consumer’s 
interests.  The  Abraham  and  Straus 
advertisement  reproduced  in  this 
article  announcing  a  Price  Protec- 
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Plans  For  Retailers 

1.  Salespeople  could  distribute 
printed  leaflets  of  the  objectives 
of  the  program  to  each  custo¬ 
mer,  and  be  prepared  to  obtain 
signatures  on  pledge  cards.  If 
this  is  not  practical,  perhaps  a 
booth  could  be  placed  in  an  aisle 
on  the  main  floor  at  which  the 
consumer  may  sign  statements 
of  cooperation.  (This  i.s  already 
t)eing  done  in  many  stores.) 

2.  Mach  customer  who  signs  pledge 
cards  could  be  provided  with  a 
consumer  emblem. 

3.  All  forms  of  publicity  could  l)e 
used  advising  customers  of 
availability  of  pledge  cards. 

4.  The  store  should  be  saturated 
with  displays  of  N.  R.  A.  em¬ 
blems  and  the  shield  should  be 
dramatized  interestingly  and 
prominently  in  newspaper  ad- 

Building  Consumer  Confidence  ,  v^^ising. 

.■>.  Salespeople  should  be  inspired 

Recently  the  local  New  York  with  the  opportunity  for  doing 
Publicity  Committee  working  with 
Mr.  Whalen’s  organization  stated 
that  the  proper  appeal  should  be 
based  not  on  sales  or  immediate  pur¬ 
chasing,  nor  on  patriotism,  but 
rather  on  a  theme  calculated  to  con¬ 
solidate  public  confidence  by  the 
cumulative  presentation  of  facts — 
these  facts  to  be  distributed  from 
Washington  disclosing  the  progress 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  program,  including 
statistics  of  reemployment,  business 
improvement,  etc. 

Quoting  a  member  of  the  New 
York  committee,  “We  don’t  think 
the  ‘Buy  Now’  appeal  is  good  psy¬ 
chology.  Instead  we  want  adver¬ 
tisements  designed  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  confidence — without  which  there 
can  l)c  no  recovery.  If  we  come  out 
with  statements  proving  that  times 
.ye  better,  that  payrolls  have  been 
increased  and  new  jobs  created  in 
this  industry  and  that,  one  after 
another,  and  with  other  proof  of 
accomplishments  in  the  business  re¬ 
covery,  we  are  more  apt  to  have 
readers  feel  that  things  are  on  the 
way  up.’’ 

This  is  indeed  a  splendid  sugges¬ 
tion  for  a  general  campaign,  but  in¬ 
sofar  as  straight  selling  copy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  average  retail  store 
should  prepare  a  hard-hitting  pro¬ 
motional  calendar  of  attractively 
priced  items,  developing  a  general 
theme  around  the  economic  signi¬ 
ficance  of  buying  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  Recovery  program. 

1  he  following  are  specific  sugges- 
ti()ns  which  could  lie  initiated  by  re¬ 
tailers — 


tion  -Sale,  cleverly  and  soundly 
utilizes  a  buy  now  appeal  from  the 
consumer’s  viewpoint.  It  is  the  best 
example  we  have  at  this  time  of 
copy  which  avoids  the  use  of  the 
words  “buy  now’’  but  at  the  same 
time  exploits  that  appeal. 

Then,  second,  consumers  in  many 
cities  have  been  prematurely  and 
unsuccessfully  barraged  with  a  buy 
now  appeal  during  the  past  two 
years.  Perhaps  now  when  we  shout 
‘‘wolf’  there  is  grave  danger  of  the 
signal  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  dramatize  the  same  appeal  in 
different  wording,  such  as  has  been 
accomplished  by  Abraham  and 
Straus,  and  let  the  Administration 
and  other  non-mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  not  directly  selling 
goods  to  the  public  urge  consumers 
to  buy  now. 


a  real  job  of  selling  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions. 

Each  store  president  could  pre¬ 
pare  and  sign  editorials  for  each 
daily  advertisement.  These  could 
be  brief,  concise  and  could  con¬ 
tain  facts  not  only  of  his  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  program  but  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  indicating  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  movement. 

In  industrial  cities,  stores  might 
exhibit  the  home  products, 
soundly  pointing  out  to  the 
consumer  that  her  circiunstances 
and  the  prosperity  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  rest  on  the  consuming 
public ;  that  the  stimulation 
given  by  her  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  goods  will  react 
to  her  advantage. 

Pertinent  excerpts  from  ad¬ 
dresses  made  by  the  President, 
General  Johnson,  cabinet  offi¬ 
cials,  and  prominent  local  citi¬ 
zens  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  consumers’  cooperating  with 


jmOAT, 


^New  Lmiftnre 


BISVl.'WS  TOMORROW 


a  gesture  of  co>opcration  with  N.  R.  A.«  to  keep  retail 
prices  down  as  long  as  possible  and  to  encourage  shopping, 
here  are  millions  of  dollars  of  new  Fall  merchandise  ordered 
at  the  low  levels  of  early  Spring  (orders  which  helped  to 
restore  confidence  those  tr)  ing  daja).  \Vc  have  on  hand  for 
this  sale  the  largest  guanrity  of  merchandise  we  have  eier 
had  in  the  store.  We  guarantee  the  present  Sate  prices 
on  this  rsemendous  quanrio'  aa  long  as  it  lascs.  Ac^lly 
we  are  paying  mftre  right  now  for  some  of  this  merchandisa 
than  we  arc  asking  you  to  puy.  So  it  will  pay  you  to 
shop  NOW!  Here  arc  a  few  actual  examples  from 
Retail  Rcsaarch  Aisocimioo  charts  of  how  costs  arc  rising: 
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the  N.  R.  A.  could  be  used  as  — 

headline  and  editorial  copy  in 
daily  advertisements. 

9.  All  N.  R.  A.  stores  should  en¬ 
thusiastically  get  behind  any 
community  activities  sponsored 
by  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  N.  R.  A.  Committee. 

Of  course  every  retailer  knows 
that  the  N.  R.  A.  campaign  will 
be  launched  nationally  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20th.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  N.  R.  A.  is  organi¬ 
zing  a  comprehensive  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  coordinate  all 
forms  of  publicity.  These  will  prob¬ 
ably  include:  L 

1.  Special  trailers  for  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres. 

2.  Radio  service  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  jwpularization  of 

the  economics  of  the  dollar  kept  but  w 
in  motion,  through  such  skits  as  attache 

Amos  an’  Andy,  The  Goldbergs,  window 

and  others.  ^  Auton 

3.  Plate  service  and  clip  sheets  for  '.  .  , 

country  newspapers. 

A  r'  L  •  f  otters  fro 

4.  Cartoon  exchange  service  for  „a7inpc  t 

dailies  and  weeklies. 

5.  Billboard  posters,  sketches  for  carriers  si 
which  should  be  procured  as  operate  \ 
they  were  in  the  Liberty  Loan  N.  R.  A, 
campaigns  by  competition  be-  to  the  put 
tween  artists  of  national  reputa-  paring  ad 

tiou.  Kp  cpnt  i 


A  PLAIN  STATEMENT 


But  the  fact  remains  ...  we  ftave  r/ie 
goods.  Obviously  a  sale  of  this 
nitude  cannot  be  staged  in  a  day. 
Months  of  preparation  are  necessary. 
In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  our  customers  savings  made 
in  buying,  we  offer  now,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall  season,  timely, 
wanted  goods  ar  prices  we  reatly  hope 
we  may  never  see  again. 

Today  we  find  practically  all  of 
these  manufacturers  thtu  supplied 
these  goods  either  members  of  the 
N.R.A.  or  awaiting  acceptance  of 
their  codes.  This  much  we  are  glad 
to  say: 


It  V'Ould  be  a  fine  thing  if  we 
could  say  that  EVERY  item  in  4h*.« 
sale  wi'/i  bought  from  a  member  of 
^e  N.R  A.  But  we  can’t— because 
7^.8%  of  the  goods  were  bought  be¬ 
fore  the  K.R.A.  was  in  existence  or 
started  functioning.  They  were 
bought  at  a  time  when  conditions 
were  not  as  sound  at  they  are  today. 
Markets  were  depressed.  Rcices  wore 
low.  Cotton  was  sellint;  at  6.3c  .  .  • 
today  it  is  9.3c.  Wool  sold  at  50c 
. . .  today  it  is  85c.  Not  only  prices, 
but  morale  as  well  was  at  low  ebb. 

Thanks  to  the  N-R  A.  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  does  not  exist  today. 


BLOOMiNCDALE'S  is  a  member  of  the  N.RA.,  end 
BLOOMINGDALE  buyers  heve  been  instructed  to 
deei  with  N.RA.  Members,** 


MORE  PEOPLE 
MUST  GET  ON 
THE  PAYROLL 

More  People  Must  Get  Off! 

XRA. 


This  is  one  of  the 
advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  New 
York  City  N.R.A. 
Committee.  It  will 
be  sponsored  and 
signed  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  financial  insti¬ 
tution,  or  some 
group  of  organiza¬ 
tions  which  does 
not  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  directly  to  the 
consumer. 


Ttir  problem  before  Amr net  today  can  be  brieA>’  sated . . .  idle  money  is  responsible  lor 
idle  eien . . .  millions  are  unemployed  and  hase  no  tnoney  to  spend  because  those  who 
are  employed  and  have  money  to  spend  won't  spend  it . . .  obviously,  if  this  condititm 
conunued  unemploy  ment  uouM  increase . . .  either  more  people  must  get  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  or  uKste  people  must  set  of . . .  you  can't  soKe  unemployed  labor  with  unemployed 
funds . . .  the  only  way  to  put  your  neighbor  to  work  is  to  put  your  money*  to  work 
. . .  Buy  Goods,  Buy  Liberally,  and  if  you  want  Bargains,  BUY  NOWr  .  pnees  are 
going  up  and  ytw  will  probably  never  see  them  at  these  ridiculous  levels  again . 
get  behind  the  Prcsideni's  (wogram  for  industrial  recovery  before  the  general  price 
recoyery  . . .  buy  now  to  save  money! . . .  buy  now*  to  ghe  yobs! .  buy  now  to  save 
your  own! . . .  that's  the  way  our  C  )  employees  feel  about  it  and  here’s  what 
they  propose  to  do  about  m: 
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Code 


The  Association’s  Position  with  Regard  to 
Manufacturers’  Codes  of  Fair  Competition 

By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
.  Manager,  Store  Management  Group 

- • - 


Member  stores  throughout 
the  country  are  justly  con¬ 
cerned  with  certain  provisions 
in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  being 
submitted  by  practically  all  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  industries. 
These  manufacturing  codes  deal  not 
only  with  employee  wages  and 
working  hours  but  in  practically 
every  instance  they  include  also  pro¬ 
visions  having  to  do  with  fair  trade 
practice  and  fair  competitive  meth¬ 
ods.  In  attempting  to  “put  their 
own  houses  in  order”  by  defining 
what  constitutes  unfair  competition 
within  the  manufacturing  industry, 
many  of  these  codes  contain  pro¬ 
visions  which  in  the  form  proposed 
discriminate  against  the  retailer  or 
place  an  unfair  burden  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  elimination  of  abuses 
which  have  developed  within  the 
manufacturing  trade. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  these 
manufacturers’  codes  also  attempt 
to  standardize  and  set  maximum 
terms  for  the  industry  with  little 
if  any  consideration  of  retail  in¬ 
terests. 

Members  of  the  Association, 
realizing  the  unfavorable  effect 
which  many  of  these  codes  will  have 
on  retail  stores,  are  naturally 
anxious  to  see  that  their  interests 
are  represented  in  Washington  and 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  opposes  those  provisions 
which  are  detrimental  and  which 
would  work  unjust  and  unfair  hard¬ 
ships  on  retail  stores.  Because  of 
this  condition  it  is  important  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  be  informed 
fully  as  to  the  work  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  in  safeguarding  the 
interest  of  retailers  against  unfair 
and  economically  unsound  provis¬ 
ions  in  manufacturers’  codes. 

Merchandise  Committees 
Appointed 

Anticii>ating  this  situation,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  appointed  several  months 
ago  special  merchandise  committees 
comprising  representatives  from  its 


member  stores  and  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  merchandising  divisions  en¬ 
countered  in  retail  store  operation. 
These  committees  were  asked  to 
hel])  in  analyzing  specific  manufac¬ 
turing  codes,  and  in  advising  as  to 
existing  practices  and  assisting  in 
the  preparation  of  briefs  presenting 
the  Association’s  arguments  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  certain  provisions  in 
these  codes  which  obviously  would 
l)e  harmful  and  injurious  to  retail 
stores  if  they  should  be  approved  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion.  Many  meetings  of  these  mer¬ 
chandise  committees  have  been  held, 
and  have  resulted  in  crystalizing  the 
Association’s  position  regarding 
specific  provisions  in  different 
manufacturers’  corles. 

The  committees  have  l)een  of  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  Association  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  and  proper 
background  of  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices  prevailing  lietween  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  these  committees  have  met 
with  manufacturing  committees  to 
discuss  codes  of  fair  competition 
and  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  mu¬ 
tual  and  satisfactory  understanding 
between  producers  and  distributors 
before  completion  of  the  final  manu¬ 
facturer’s  code. 

Code  Department  Organized 

Supplementing  these  committees, 
a  special  Code  Department  has  been 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  study¬ 
ing  manufacturers’  codes,  preparing 
briefs  outlining  the  Association’s 
arguments  against  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions,  and  personally  appearing 
and  representing  the  Association  at 
official  hearing  in  Washington  when 
the  Association’s  briefs  are  filed. 
The  Headquarters’  Staff  of  the 
Association  has  l)een  increased  by 
several  capable  representatives  de¬ 
voting  their  entire  time  to  this  work. 
The  Staff  of  the  Washington  Office 
of  the  Association  also  has  f)een  sup¬ 
plemented  by  several  able  represen¬ 
tatives  who  appear  at  code  hearings 


and  make  known  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  the  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
its  member  stores  regarding  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers’  codes. 

Procedure  Followed 

The  detailed  procedure  followed 
in  acting  upon  these  codes  will  be 
of  interest  to  member  stores.  The 
Association  is  making  every  effort 
possible  to  get  copies  of  any  and 
all  manufacturers’  codes  as  soon  as 
they  are  filed  and  made  available 
by  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington.  Machinery 
also  has  been  set  up  to  receive  notice 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  codes 
as  soon  as  the  hearing  date  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Administration. 

As  soon  as  copy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  code  is  received,  it  is  an¬ 
alyzed  by  the  Code  Department  of 
the  Association,  and  objectionable 
provisions  are  carefully  noted  zmd 
discussed  with  representatives  of  the 
merchandise  committees  established. 
When  necessary,  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  committee  is  held  in  order  to 
formulate  the  Association’s  position 
toward  a  specific  code.  A  brief  is 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Association’s  special  representatives 
in  Washington,  who  then  appear  at 
the  hearing  when  held  and  present 
the  Association’s  arguments  to  the 
Administration. 

Wherever  possible,  meetings  are 
arranged  in  advance  with  code  com¬ 
mittees  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  common  and 
acceptable  understanding  before  the 
code  is  heard  in  Washington.  In 
many  cases,  however,  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  have  been  reluctant 
or  have  refused  to  make  available 
copies  of  their  proposed  codes  or 
to  meet  with  retail  representatives. 
In  other  instances  notice  of  code 
hearings  are  received  too  late  to 
l^ermit  meetings  with  manufacturing 
representatives. 

Association’s  Position  Crystalized 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
Association’s  position  regarding  the 
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more  important  trade  practice  pro¬ 
visions  of  manufacturers’  codes  has 
been  definitely  established  and  con¬ 
sistently  maintained.  Many  of  these 
trade  practices  are  encountered  in 
practically  every  manufacturer’s 
code  which  is  being  submitted  to 
Washington.  On  other  practices 
which  are  directly  influenced  and 
affected  by  conditions  peculiar  to  a 
specific  industry,  the  Association’s 
position  is  necessarily  subject  to 
variation  and  adjustment  to  meet 
such  special  conditions. 

Trade  Terms  and  Discounts 

One  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
visions  to  which  the  Association  is 
unalterably  opposed  is  that  dealing 
with  trade  terms  and  discounts. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  at¬ 
tempting,  through  their  codes  of 
fair  competition,  to  establish,  stan¬ 
dardize  or  set  maximum  terms  of 
payment  which  shall  prevail  among 
their  members.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  opposed 
such  efforts  to  standardize  terms,  on 
the  basis  that  the  matter  of  terms 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  codes  of 
fair  competition.  Such  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  terms  fails  to  make  due 
allowances  for  difference  in  types, 
classes  of  customers,  and  the  volume 
of  purchases  which  they  make,  and, 
more  important,  the  standardization 
of  such  terms  is  a  definite  step  to¬ 
wards  price  fixing,  to  which  the 
Association  and  its  members  are  de¬ 
finitely  and  strongly  opposed. 

Many  of  these  codes,  in  setting 
standard  terms,  are  attempting  to 
effect  substantial  reductions  in  the 
trade  terms  now  prevailing  within 
an  industry.  Such  efforts  are  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Association,  for  the 
reasons  given  above  and  also  on  the 
basis  that  such  proposed  reductions 
in  terms  constitute  hidden  price  in¬ 
creases  which  are  not  reflected  in 
the  manufacturer’s  price  but  which 
must  be  borne  and  in  most  cases 
absorbed  by  the  retailer. 

It  is  a  definite  policy  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  continue  to  oppose  in  the 
manufacturers’  codes  any  such  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  definite  terms, 
discounts  and  datings. 

Rebates 

Similarly,  many  manufacturers’ 
codes  are  attempting  to  eliminate 
any  and  all  forms  of  rebate,  credit 
allowances,  extra  discounts  and 
other  concessions.  In  many  cases 
these  terms  are  identified  with  secret 
rebates  in  the  proposed  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes.  The  National  Retail 


Dry  Goods  Association  does  not 
favor  and  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
secret  rebates  which  discriminate 
unjustly  between  the  purchasers  of 
the  same  class  and  kind,  buying 
under  similar  conditions.  The  trade, 
generally,  has  recognized  such 
secret  rebates  as  discriminatory  and 
undesirable.  However,  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  has  taken  the  position  that 
open  rebates,  discounts  and  credit 
concessions,  based  upon  services 
rendered,  and  quantity  orders 
placed,  are  a  matter  of  quantity  dis¬ 
count  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  purchasers  of  the  same 
and  like  class  and  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  open  re])ates,  when 
based  upon  quantity  orders,  serve 
an  economic  purpose  in  distribution 
insofar  as  special  production  econ¬ 
omies  are  made  available  thereby  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  in  turn, 
shares  these  economies  and  savings 
with  the  purchaser  who  aids  him  in 
making  them  possible.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  therefore  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  such  open  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts  and  concessions  should  not 
l)e  defined  in  manufacturers’  codes 
as  unfair  trade  practice. 

Advertising  Allowances 

The  Association  has  also  taken 
the  position  that  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  made  by  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer,  when  legitimately  used 
for  advertising  purposes,  are  econ¬ 
omically  sound  and  justifiable. 
Many  manufacturers’  codes  are 
attempting  to  eliminate  any  and  all 
advertising  allowances,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or 
avoiding  the  abuse  of  advertising 
allowances  as  encountered  in  jjast 
practice.  The  Association  does  not 
support  or  sympathize  with  the 
misuse  or  abuse  of  advertising 
allowances  but  it  does  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  manufacturer  should 
be  free  to  allow  and  the  retailer 
free  to  receive  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  when  such  allowances  are  legi¬ 
timately  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  and  proof  of  such  advertising 
given  to  the  manufacturer. 

Shipping  Practices 

Some  manufacturing  industries 
are  attempting,  through  the  means 
of  their  proposed  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition,  to  change  existing  shipping 
practices  within  the  industry  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  re¬ 
tail  stores.  As  a  specific  instance, 
some  industries  in  which  the  prac¬ 
tice,  heretofore,  has  been  to  ship 


merchandise  “F.  O.  B.  city  or  Me¬ 
tropolitan  area  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  located”  are  attempting 
to  change  this  practice,  by  means  of 
their  c^e,  to  “F.  O.  B.  mill,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  other  place  of  business.” 
This  would  require  retailers  to  pro¬ 
vide  directly  for  the  transportation 
of  the  merchandise  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plant  to  the  dock,  train 
<lepot,  or  other  forwarding  pwiint  de¬ 
signated  within  the  city.  In  the  past, 
this  cost  has  been  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  has  been  included  as 
part  of  his  production  cost  in  the 
price  for  which  he  sells  his  mer¬ 
chandise.  To  make  the  retailer  now 
assume  the  direct  payment  of  this 
cost  constitutes  a  hidden  price  in¬ 
crease  to  the  retail  merchant.  Not 
only  would  this  change  be  unecon¬ 
omical  in  practice,  raising  unduely 
the  price  of  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  it  would  necessarily  re¬ 
tard  and  hinder  the  prompt  flow  of 
goods  from  producer  to  distributor. 

Other  Practices 

The  Association  is  similarly  op¬ 
posing  other  practices  proposed  in 
manufacturers’  codes  which,  if 
adopted,  will  react  unfairly  and  un¬ 
justly  on  retail  stores.  Among  such 
practices  are  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able  restrictions  of  the  return  of 
merchandise,  delivery  practices,  de¬ 
monstrations,  confirmation  of  orders 
and  enforcement  of  contracts. 


Constructive  Modifieations 

It  should  not  1)C  as.sumed  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  Association’s 
attitude  towards  manufacttircrs’ 
codes  is  solely  of  a  “thou  shalt 
not”  calibre.  In  every  instance 
possible,  the  Association  has  attemp¬ 
ted  to  propose  modifications  of  ol)- 
jectionable  provisions  in  the  code, 
in  order  that  the  unfair  practice 
aimed  at  shall  be  eliminated  but  “not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  l)c  detrimental 
either  to  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer.”  In  some  cases  we  have 
asked  for  the  inclusion  in  codes  of 
clauses  which  would  give  additional 
protection  to  the  progressive  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  same  has  been  true 
with  regard  to  labor  conditions  with¬ 
in  an  industry. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  retailers  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers  are  anxious  to  eliminate  and 
prohibit  unjust,  unfair  and  unecon¬ 
omic  practices  which  have  grown  up 
in  many  industries. 
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Codes  Opposed 

Members  of  the  Association  will 
be  interested  in  learning  the  names 
of  the  specific  industries  whose 
codes  of  fair  competition  have  been 
officially  questioned  or  opposed  by 
the  Association  at  hearings  before 
the  Administration  in  Washington. 
The  Association  has  filed  briefs  and, 
in  most  cases,  made  through  its 
representatives  personal  appearances 
at  formal  code  hearings,  relative  to 
the  following  industries — among 
others : 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Feathers 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Cloth  Gloves 
Drapery  Manufacturing — Pile,  Flat 
and  Woven  Fabrics 
Dress  Trade 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Gloves 
Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Men’s  Clothing 
Men’s  Neckwear 
Millinery 

Millinery  and  Dress  Trinunings 
Plumbing  Fixtures — Wholesale  and 
Retail  Branches 
Robes  and  Allied  Products 
Schiffli  and  Hand  Machine  Em¬ 
broidery 

Shirt  Manufacturing — Cotton 
Silk  Textile 
Toys  and  Playthings 
Umbrella  Manufacturing 
Undergarment 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Women’s  Belt  Manufacturing 

Most  of  these  codes  are  still  being 
considered  by  the  Administration 
and  have  not  been  formally  acted 
upon  or  approved  by  the  President. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  date  of 
hearing,  the  Deputy  Administrator 
in  charge  and  the  points  which  the 
Association  protested  in  these  codes, 
is  included  as  an  appendix  to  this 
article. 

Pending  Codes 

There  are  apparently  hundreds  of 
manufacturers’  codes  which  have 
been  filed  with  the  Administration 
in  Washington  and  whose  hearings 
are  pending  at  some  date  yet  to  lx; 
set.  Some  of  these  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  retail  trade.  Many 
others  affect  retail  department  store 
operation  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  In  the  latter  group  can  lie 
listed  among  others  the  following 
codes  which  are  receiving  the  close 
scrutiny  and  attention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

Barber  &  Beauty  Culture 
Barn  Equipment 

Beauty  and  Barber  Supplies — Mfg. 
Beauty  Parlor 

Beauty  Parlor  Concessionaires 
Bobbed  and  Regular  Hairpin 
Book  Manufacturing 


Business  Furniture  Equipment  and 
Supply 
Butter-'Tub 

Candle  Manufacturing 
Celluloid,  Button,  Buckle  &  Novelty 
Mfg. 

Charcoal  and  Package  Fuel  Distri¬ 
butors 

Chemical  Manufacturing 
Chemical  Water  Treatment  Manu¬ 
facturing 

Coin  Operated  Machine 
Commercial  Printing 
Confectionery — Wholesale 
Cooperage 
Corset  Steel 

Cosmetics,  Perfumes  &  Other  Toilet 
Preparations — Mfg. 

Crepe  Paper 
Curtain  Cleaning 
Drapery  &  Upholstery  Trimming 
Drug — Wholesale 
Electrical — Wholesale 
Elevator  Manufacturing 
Emblem  and  Pennant  Manufacturing 
Embroidery  Thread  &  Scallop  Cut¬ 
ting 
Floral 

Fibre  Can  &  Tube 

Fluted  Cup,  Pan  Liner  &  Lace  Paper 
Folding  Paper  Box  Manufacturing 
Grass  &  Fibre  Rug 
Handbag  (Ladies) 

Handkerchief 

Hardware  &  Supply  Merchants 
Hardware — Wholesale 
Heel  Mfg. 

Ink  &  Adhesive  Industry 
Label  Manufacturing 
Lace  &  Embroidery — Wholesale 

Machine-Made 

Laundry  Dyeing  and  Cleansing  Sup¬ 
plies 

Lather  Cloth  &  Lacquered  Fabrics 
Lightning  Rod  Mfg. 

Linen 

Linen  Supply 
Locksmith 

Loose  Leaf  Manufacturing 
Metal  Hospital  Furniture 
Microscopic  Slide  &  Glass  Switch 
Plate 

Music  Publishing 

Neckwear  &  Scarf — Women’s 

Negligee 

Ocean  Pearl  Button  &  Novelty  Mfg. 
Paper  Bag  Manufacturing 
Paper  &  Pulp 
Paperboard  Manufacturing 
Photograph  Studios — in  Department 
Stores 

Picture  Moulding  &  Picture  Fram¬ 
ing 

Picture  Publishers  &  Importers 
Play  Publishing 

Portrait  &  Commercial  Photo¬ 
graphers 

Poultry  Equipment 

Precious  Jewelry  Producing 

Punch  Board  Manufacturing 

Recessed  China  Accessories 

Retail  Fur  Manufacturing 

Rubber  Tire  Dealers 

Sanitary  Napkin  &  Cleansing  Tissue 

Shoe  Last 

Shoe  Polish 

Silk  Tennis  String 

Slide-Fastener 

Stationery — Wholesale 

Talc  &  Soapstone  Producers 

Textbook  Publishing 

Textile  Designing 

Ticket  &  Coupon  Manufacturing 

Upholstery  &  Decorative  Fabrics 

Warm  Air  Register  &  Metal  Grille 

Waste  Material 

Wheelbarrow 


White  Metal  Casting  or  White 
Metal  and  Rhinestone  Novelty 
Manufacturing 
Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencil 
Wood  Turners  &  Shapers — National 
Wooden  Pail  &  Tub 


Joint  Committee  Meetings 

As  previously  mentioned  in  this 
article,  the  Association,  through  its 
merchandise  committees,  has  been 
successful  in  meeting  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  different  manufacturing 
industries  to  discuss  proposed  codes 
before  formal  action  is  taken  upon 
such  codes  in  Washington.  A  few 
examples  of  such  meetings  will  be 
of  interest  to  members  and  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  Association  is  trying  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interest  of  its  member 
stores  by  anticipating  and  adjusting 
differences  in  viewpoint  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  committee  on  carpets,  rugs 
and  floor  coverings  have  been  held 
to  consider  the  proposed  code  of 
fair  competition  of  the  carpet  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  The  committee 
noted  and  summarized  certain  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  in  this  code 
which,  if  adopted,  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  independent  department 
and  dry  goods  stores  and  would 
work  an  unfair  advantage  and  hard¬ 
ship  over  such  stores.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  contacted  other  retail  in¬ 
terests  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  carpet  code  and,  as  a 
result,  has  formulated  reasonable 
and  sound  objections  to  the  proposed 
code.  Representatives  of  the  retail 
committee  appeared  before  the 
Stabilization  Committee  of  the  car¬ 
pet  manufacturing  industry  and 
made  known  the  retailers’  objections 
to  the  proposed  carpet  code.  A  de¬ 
finite  understanding  was  reached  on 
some  provisions  objected  to  by  the 
retailers.  On  other  provisions  the 
Stabilization  Committee  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  agreed  to 
reconsider  its  position  in  the  interest 
of  retail  stores.  It  is  hoped  that 
most  of  the  objectionable  provisions 
of  the  code  can  be  ironed  out  and 
eliminated  before  the  code  is  offici¬ 
ally  heard  in  Washington. 

Furniture 

Similarly,  the  furniture  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  held  several 
meetings  with  the  result  that  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  proposed  code  for  the 
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furniture  manufacturing  industry. 
In  order  to  make  the  retailers’  views 
and  objections  known  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  before  the  code  is  heard 
in  Washington,  our  retail  committee 
met  with  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Manufacturers’  Group  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  on 
September  6th.  This  meeting  was 
followed  by  a  similar  meeting  of 
our  committee  with  manufacturing 
representatives  in  Jamestown,  New 
York,  September  8th.  Following 
this,  the  furniture  committee  of  the 
Association  met  and  conferred  with 
the  general  code  committee  for  the 
entire  furniture  industry  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Wednesday,  September 
13th. 

Similar  meetings  have  been  held 
largely  in  New  York  by  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Association.  Chief 
among  these  meetings  have  been 
joint  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  industries  as  curtain 
and  draperies,  ladies’  handbags, 
hosiery  and  underwear. 

Conclusion 

Members  of  the  Association  may 
feel  assured  that  every  possible 


effort  is  being  made  to  protect  the 
retail  department  store  and  dry 
goods  craft  from  unfair  and  discrim¬ 
inatory  practices  as  contemplated  by 
different  manufacturing  industries 
in  their  proposed  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition.  The  task  is  a  tremendous 
one,  when  it  is  considered  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  industry  of  importance 
has  prepared  and  is  filing  codes  of 
fair  competition  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington.  Also  many 
new  branches  of  industry,  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  larger  industry,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  insofar  as  specific  codes  are 
being  prepared  and  filed  to  cover 
restricted  and  specialized  branches 
of  industry.  The  job  of  determining 
which  codes  have  any  bearing  or 
effect  upon  retailers  and  which  are 
of  minor,  if  any  interest  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade,  is  in  itself  a  tremendous 
problem  when  each  and  every  in¬ 
terest  of  any  member  store  in  the 
Association  is  to  be  considered. 

The  Association  welcomes  any 
suggestions  and  assistance  from  its 
members  in  dealing  with  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes.  Members  can  be  of 
aid  to  the  Association  by  obtaining 


from  their  manufacturing  sources  of 
supply,  copies  of  proposed  codes  as 
soon  as  they  are  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
and  in  advance  of  formal  submittal 
to  the  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

As  pointed  out  before,  copies  of 
some  manufacturers’  codes  and 
notice  of  hearing  are  obtained  only 
one  or  two  days  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  they  are  formally  heard 
by  the  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  places  a  burden  upon  the 
Association  in  quickly  analyzing  the 
code  and  preparing  a  brief  which 
will  adequately  represent  the  views 
of  our  members. 

Members  who  are  successful  in 
obtaining  copies  of  proposed  codes 
are  urged  to  send  such  copies  to  the 
Association  as  soon  as  possible. 
Your  cooperation  and  help  are  de¬ 
finitely  needed  and  solicited,  in 
order  that  we  may  present  the 
strongest  case  possible  in  protesting 
against  unfair  provisions  proposed 
by  manufacturers  which  if  approved 
in  their  code,  will  act  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  retailers  and  the  consumers 
whom  they  serve. 


Appendix 

Summary  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  Appearances 
At  Code  Hearings  Before  National  Recovery  Administration 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  filed  briefs  with 
the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  on  Codes  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  industries  listed 
in  this  appendix.  In  many  cases 
representatives  of  the  Association 
attended  hearings  and  presented 
personally  the  objections  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Association  to  specific 
code  provisions. 

1 — Men’s  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Hearing  held  in  Washington 
on  July  26th  and  July  27th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Lind¬ 
say  Rogers.  The  National  Re- 
lail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  represented  by  Mark  Lans- 
ourgh  of  Lansburgh  and  Broth¬ 
er,  W.  W.  Everett  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Ralph 
Goldsmith  of  Lansburgh  and 
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Brother,  C  .B.  Dulcan  of  The 
Hecht  Company,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Irving  Kohn  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  Ernest  Click  of 
the  Hub  Store,  Chicago,  Ill,  and 
Arthur  Ellner  of  the  Affiliated 
Clothiers,  New  York  City. 

These  representatives  opposed 
provisions  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
templated  elimination  of  con¬ 
signment  selling  and  with  es¬ 
tablished  prices  or  terms  of 
sale.  The  Committee,  while 
prepared  to  do  so,  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  provisions  relating  to 
“cut,  make  and  trim’’  because 
these  provisions  were  so  strong¬ 
ly  and  ably  identified  with  the 
improvement  of  labor  and 
working  conditions  as  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  consumer, 
industrial  and  labor  groups, 
with  the  result  that  our  Com- 
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mittee  was  officially  advised  not 
to  present  its  case  on  these 
jKjints,  lest  the  Association 
should  be  placed  in  ati  unfavor¬ 
able  light. 

2 — Millinery  Industry 

Hearing  held  August  Lst  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Earl 
Dean  Howard. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  i)ersonally 
represented  by  E.  W.  Broidy 
of  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond, 
Ya.,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron 
of  the  Association’s  staff. 
These  representatives  opposc<l 
and  filed  briefs  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  against  sections 
attempting  to  establish  terms 
and  discounts,  placing  unfair 
restrictions  on  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  proposing  to 
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eliminate  advertising  allow¬ 
ances. 

3 — Cotton  Garment  and  Shirt 
Manufacturing  Industry 

Hearing  held  August  2nd  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay 
Rogers. 

The  National  Retail  .Dry  Goods 
Association  was  personally  rep- 
lesented  at  the  hearing  by  E. 
\V.  Broidy  of  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  staff.  These  representa¬ 
tives  filed  a  brief  protesting 
provisions  restricting  consign¬ 
ment  selling  and  secret  trade 
discounts  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  extra  discounts  based 
upon  volume  purchases  avail¬ 
able  to  all  purchasers  of  a  like 
class  and  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions. 

A — Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 

A  joint  meeting  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  corset  and 
brassiere  industry  was  held  in 
the  Association’s  offices  Friday, 
August  4th,  at  which  time  pro¬ 
posed  provisions  for  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  Code  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  was  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  retail 
committee  regarding  the  stand 
which  the  Association  should 
take  relative  to  trade  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts,  and  rebates  based 
uiKin  quantity  purchases. 

Hearing  on  the  code  was  held 
August  7th  by  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  Earl  Dean  Howard.  A 
representative  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  appeared  and  filed  a  brief 
opiKising  the  inclusion  of  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  “terms  and 
discounts”  in  the  code.  The 
code  was  formally  approved  by 
the  President  with  the  inclus¬ 
ion  of  terms  and  'discounts 
therein. 

5 — Hosiery  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try 

A  joint  meeting  of  members 
of  the  retail  committee  and 
members  of  the  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  code  committee  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  on  August  8th. 
Provisions  of  the  code  were 
discussed  and,  after  certain 
minor  changes,  the  retail  and 
manufacturing  representatives 
present  considered  themselves 
in  accord  with  the  code. 


Hearing  was  held  August  10th 
before  Deputy  Administrator 
Lindsay  Rogers  and  no  formal 
representation  or  filing  of  a 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  considered  necessary. 

6 — Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Industry 

A  joint  meeting  of  retail  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  members  of  the 
Underwear  industry  was  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
on  July  26th,  at  which  time  the 
Association  discussed  anu  op- 
ix)sed  with  the  manufacturer 
representatives  present  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  provisions  dealing 
with  “terms  and  discounts.” 
No  general  understanding,  mu¬ 
tually  acceptable  to  retailers 
and  manufacturers,  was  reach¬ 
ed. 

A  code  hearing  for  the  Under¬ 
wear  and  Allied  Products  in¬ 
dustry  (except  outerwear)  was 
held  on  August  10th  by  Deputy 
Administrator  A.  D.  Whiteside. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  filed  with  Mr. 
Whiteside  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  requesting  the 
elimination  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  “standard  terms 
and  discounts.’’ 

7 —  Robes  and  Allied  Products 
Industry 

Hearing  held  August  17th  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Earl 
Dean  Howard. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  personally 
represented  by  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer  who  presented  and 
filed  a  brief  asking  for  the 
elimination  of  the  provisions  in 
the  code  dealing  with  “terms 
and  discounts.” 

8 —  The  Dress  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry 

Hearing  for  the  Dress  Industry 
held  August  23rd  by  Deputy 
Administrator  Earl  Dean 
Howard. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  personally 
represented  at  the  hearing  by 
Neil  Petree,  President  of  James 
McCreery  &  Company,  New 
York,  and  Felix  Vorenberg, 
President  of  Gilchrist  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  and  G.  L.  Plant 
of  the  Association’s  staff. 


These  representatives  conferred 
with  Mr.  Howard  and  filed 
with  him  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  opposing  and 
asking  for  the  elimination  of 
the  provision  in  the  code  deal¬ 
ing  with  “uniform  discounts.” 

9 —  Artificial  Flower  and  Feather 
Industry 

Hearing  was  held  August  29th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Earl 
Dean  Howard. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  filed  directly  with 
the  Deputy  Administrator  a 
brief  opposing  and  asking  for 
the  elimination  of  the  provision 
of  the  code  dealing  with  “terms 
and  discounts”  and  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  section  relating  to 
returns  of  merchandise  to  allow 
a  five  day  rather  than  three 
day  iieriod  of  inspection. 

10 —  Upholstery  and  Drapery  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry 

Two  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Drapery  Committee  were 
held  at  which  four  codes,  repre¬ 
senting  different  branches  of 
the  upholstery  and  drapery  in¬ 
dustry,  were  discussed  and 
analyzed. 

The  hearing  of  the  Upholstery 
and  Drapery  Textile  industry 
representing  principally  pile 
and  heavy  fabrics  was  held  on 
August  30th  by  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  A.  D.  Whiteside. 

Sam  Marks  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  attended 
the  hearing  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  personally  filed 
with  the  Administrator  a  brief 
against  this  code. 

The  brief  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  as 
filed,  opposed  and  asked  for  the 
elimination  of, — first,  the  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  “terms  and 
discounts”;  secondly,  requested 
the  modification  of  the  provis¬ 
ion  specifying  that  shipments 
shall  be  made  “f.  o.  b.  mill.” 
The  Association  pointed  out 
that  this  was  contrary  to  pres¬ 
ent  practice  and  requested  that 
it  be  modified  to  specify  “f.o.b. 
city  or  metropolitan  area  in 
which  manufacturer  is  located.” 

11 — Plumbing  Fixtures  Industry 

Hearing  held  August  30th  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Malcolm 
Muir. 
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The  Association  was  unable  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  code  or 
notice  of  the  hearing  until  after 
same  was  held.  However,  a 
brief  was  filed  with  the  Deputy 
Administrator  through  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Washington  Secre¬ 
tary  opposing  the  provision  in 
the  code  for  the  wholesale  and 
retail  branches  of  the  pliunbing 
trade  which  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  regular  distribution 
channels  to  recognized  plumb¬ 
ing  wholesalers  and  plumbing 
contractors  and  which,  if 
adopted,  might  react  unfavor¬ 
ably  against  department  stores 
operating  plumbing  and  fixture 
departments. 

12 — Women’s  Belt  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Hearing  held  September  1st  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Earl 
Dean  Howard. 

The  copy  of  the  code  and 
notice  of  the  hearing  were  not 
received  sufficiently  in  advance 
for  the  Association  to  oppose 
this  code  at  the  hearing.  A 
brief,  however,  was  filed  by  the 
Association  through  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Secretary  with  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator  in  charge, 
which  opposed  and  asked  for 
the  elimination  or  modification 
of  the  provisions  relating  to — 

(a)  Rebates,  refunds,  and  ex¬ 
tra  discounts 

(b)  Stabilization  of  prices  as 
proposed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers 

(c)  Standardization  of  terms 
and  discounts,  and  datings. 


13 — Toy  and  Playthings  Industry 

A  meeting  of  a  special  retail 
merchandising  committee  on 
Toys  and  Playthings  was  held 
August  29th.  The  proposed 
code  was  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  objections  thereto,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  retail  trade,  were 
outlined.  On  August  30th, 
special  representatives  of  this 
merchandising  committee  met 
and  prepared  a  brief  opposing 
certain  sections  of  this  code  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Opposition  to  provision 
dealing  with  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  datings 

(b)  Modification  of  provision 
on  consignment  selling. 


permitting  a  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  manu¬ 
facturers  consigning  mer¬ 
chandise  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  season  and 
promoting  sale  of  this 
merchandise  through  the 
use  of  demonstrators. 

(c)  Protest  against  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  and  suggesting 
the  modification  of  this 
provision  to  permit  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  the 
trade  when  legitimately 
used  and  proof  is  present¬ 
ed  of  such  use. 

(d)  Requested  the  clarification 
of  the  provision  giving  the 
industry  permission  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Administrator 
recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  price  differentials  for 
all  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

John  V.  Naegele  of  the  Namm 
Store  and  S.  Schlesinger  of 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
personally  appeared  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  filed  the  Association’s  brief 
with  the  Administrator. 

1*1 — Undergarment  Industry 

Hearing  held  September  5th  by 
Deputy  Administrator  Earl 
Dean  Howard. 

The  Association  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  personally  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  shortness  of 
notice  of  the  hearing  and  delay 
in  receiving  a  copy  of  the  code. 
However,  formal  brief  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Association  was 
filed  through  our  Washington 
Secretary  with  the  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  charge.  This 
brief  opposed  and  asked  for  the 
elimination  of  sections  of  the 
code  dealing  with — 

(a)  Special  discounts,  rebates 
and  refunds  based  upon 
quantity  Durchases  or  class 
of  distributors 

(b)  Established  terms  of  sale 
for  the  industry 

(c)  Payment  of  advertising  al¬ 
lowances. 

15 — Leather  and  Woolen  Knit 
Gloves  Industry 

Hearing  was  held  September 
6th  by  Deputy  Administrator 
Lindsay  Rogers. 


The  Association  filed,  directly 
with  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
a  brief  protesting  provisions  of 
the  code  relating  to  restriction 
of  return  of  merchandise 
(representing  two  sections  of 
the  code),  rebates,  quantity 
discounts  and  advertising  allow¬ 
ances. 


16 —  Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Industry 

Hearing  held  September  7th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Lind¬ 
say  Rogers. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  presented  a  brief 
opposing  proposed  sections  of 
this  code  dealing  with  such 
problems  as — 

(a)  Allowances,  rebates,  extra 
discounts  and  other  con¬ 
cessions 

(b)  Proposed  discontinuance 
of  practice  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  warehousing  merchan¬ 
dise  on  behalf  of  pur¬ 
chasers 

(c)  Terms  of  sale 

(d)  Elimination  of  differential 
based  upon  whether  gloves 
are  packed  in  bulk  or  in¬ 
dividual  cartons 

17 —  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods  Industry 

Hearing  was  held  on  September 
«Sth  before  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  C.  C.  Williams. 

A  meeting  of  our  merchandise 
committee  was  held  on  Septeni- 
l)er  6th,  at  which  time  the  code 
was  analyzed  and  arguments 
prepared  for  the  objections  to 
certain  provisions  therein, 
dealing  with  the  following  sub¬ 
ject  matter: 

(a)  Furnishing  of  sample 
merchandise  for  display 
and  demonstrative  pur- 
jjoses — Association  asked 
for  the  modification  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Terms  and  discounts  for 
the  industry. 

A  formal  brief  was  prepared 
and  personally  presented  by 
Mr.  Davies  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  regis¬ 
tering  its  protest  to  these  sec¬ 
tions  as  set  forth  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  brief. 
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18 —  Umbrella  Industry 

Hearing  held  September  11th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  R.  B. 
Paddock. 

The  Association  was  personally 
represented  at  the  hearing  by 
I.  C.  Fox,  who  presented  the 
Association’s  arguments  and 
filed  its  brief  asking  for  the 
elimination  of  the  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  terms,  modification  of 
the  provision  restricting  returns 
of  merchandise,  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  section  referring  to 
rebates  and  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  to  permit  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  and  to  al¬ 
low  rebates  and  discounts  based 
on  quantity  purchases. 

19 —  Schiffli  Lacc  and  Embroidery 
Industry 

Hearing  held  September  12th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Lind¬ 
say  Rogers. 

Sol  Abbott  of  the  Association’s 
staflF  personally  appeared  at  the 
hearing  and  presented  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  Association  and 
filed  its  brief  opposing  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  this  code  prohibiting 
manufacture  of  Schiffli  em¬ 
broidery  for  any  retailer  unless 
he  is  in  contractural  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  “Embroidery 


Manufacture  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  Association’s 
brief  also  opposed  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  terms  and  discounts  to 
jobbers  because  of  its  indirect 
effect  on  retailers. 

20 —  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

Hearing  held  September  12th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  C.  C. 
Williams. 

The  Association’s  views  were 
personally  presented  by  I.  C. 
Fox  and  a  brief  filed  with  the 
Administration  which  requested 
the  elimination  of  trade  regu¬ 
lations  on  maximum  terms  and 
for  the  modification  of  a  section 
to  permit  the  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  when  legitimately  used 
without  being  restricted  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  inclusion  of  the 
manufacturer’s  name  or  trade 
mark  in  the  retailer’s  advertise¬ 
ment. 

21 —  Silk  Textile  Industry 

Hearing  held  on  September 
12th  by  Deputy  Administrator 
A.  D.  Whiteside. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  filed,  through  per¬ 
sonal  representation  of  Mr. 
Sol  Abbott,  a  brief  protesting 


certain  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Silk  Textile  Code  deal¬ 
ing  with  fair  trade  practices. 
The  Association’s  brief  asked 
for  the  modification  of  sections 
dealing  with  returns  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  claims  for  defects  in 
merchandise,  piracy  of  designs, 
and  confirmation  of  orders,  so 
that  the  burden  of  enforcing 
such  practices  would  not  be 
placed  unjustly  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer.  The  Association’s  brief 
also  asked  for  the  elimination 
of  reference  to  terms,  dis¬ 
counts,  and  datings  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

22 — Men’s  Neckwear  Industry 

Hearing  held  September  14th 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Lind¬ 
say  Rogers. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  personally 
represented  at  the  hearing  by 
I.  C.  Fox  of  the  Association’s 
staff.  The  Association’s  brief, 
as  filed,  asked  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  proposed  sections  deal¬ 
ing, — (a)  with  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment;  (b)  shipping  practices: 
(c)  cut,  make,  and  trim,  and 
the  modification  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  open  rebates, 
and  returns  of  merchandise. 


A  LETTER,  dated  August  15th, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  sig^ned  by  I.  J.  Fairchild, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Trade 
Standards,  presents  the  following 
information : 

“The  Recommended  Supplement 
to  Commercial  Standard  CS39-32, 
Wool  and  Part  Wool  Blankets,  sent 
out  on  April  26,  1933,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  satisfactory  majority  of 
producers,  distributors  and  users. 
.Vccordingly,  it  may  be  considered 
effective  l)eginning  August  15,  1933. 

This  supplement  which  records 
the  desire  of  the  industry  to  control 
certain  features  of  advertising  and 
printed  matter  pertaining  to  wool 
blankets,  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  the  usual  commercial  standard 
whose  elements  generally  pertain 
only  to  specifications  for  the  com¬ 
modity  itself  or  the  wording  of  the 
guarantee  labels.  Success  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
sincerity  and  tenacity  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  adhering  thereto  and  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest.” 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

WOOL  AND  PART  WOOL  BLANKETS 
Commercial  Standard  CS39-32 

Accepted  by  the  Industry 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  August  15,  1933 

Acid  the  following  data  on  page  1  as  paragrapli  7  of  Commercial 
Standard  CS39-32  for  Wool  and  Part  Wool  Blankets: 

7.  “In  advertising  part  wool  blankets  where  the  word  ‘wool’  or  the 
words  ‘part  wool’  are  usi^  in  any  form,  the  phrase  ‘Not  Less  Than  % 
Wool’  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  shown  in  the  same  size,  style  and  legibility 
of  type  as  the  words  ‘part  wool’  and  shall  follow  immediately  after  the 
words  ‘part  wool’,  or  be  set  up  within  three  consecutive  lines  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  and  relative  position: 

“Part  Wool 
BLANKETS 
Not  Less  Than  %  Wcx)!’’ 
except  in  the  following  instances: 

(a)  When  the  words  “part  wool”  are  shown  in  larger  than  18  point 

type,  the  phrase  “Not  Less  Than  .  %  Wool”  shall  in  no  case  be  shown  in 

less  than  18  point  type,  and  in  no  case  in  less  than  one-third  the  type  size 
of  the  phrase  “part  wool.” 

(b)  When  the  words  “part  wool”  are  shown  in  smaller  than  18  point 

type,  the  phrase  “Not  Less  Than  .  %  Wool”  shall  always  be  in  not  less 

than  the  same  size  and  set  in  the  same  style  of  type  as  the  words  “part  wcxil.” 
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A  Retailer’s  Angle  on  the  New  Deal 

By  C.  B.  DULCAN,  Sr. 

Vice-President,  The  Hecht  Co.,  IVashingtou,  D.  C. 


Manufacturers  and  retailers  must  work  together  to  help  put  over  the 
Recovery  Program  if  the  country  is  to  he  brought  back  to  a  prosperous  condition. 
No  one  can  afford  to  “get  even"  for  past  grievances.  This  is  a  “Nexv  Deal”  which 
calls  for  real  cooperation  between  the  government  and  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
consumers. 


^f^OOPERATING  with  the 
Government”  .  .  .  the  most 
magnificent,  all  embracing 
cloak  known  to  modern  man ! 

A  manufacturer  desires  to  lower 
his  discount,  and  so  he  tells  the  re¬ 
tailer  that  he  is  “coojjerating  with 
the  Government.”  He  feels  the  urge 
t )  raise  his  prices,  so  again,  he  is 
“cooperating  with  the  Government.” 
There  is  nothing  facetious  in  these 
statements ;  innumerable  letters  have 
l)een  received  by  retailers  all  over 
the  country,  making  just  this  sort  of 
announcement  in  no  uncertain  lan¬ 
guage.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  such 
letters  received  by  the  store  with 
which  I  am  associated,  I  have  chosen 
at  random  a  few  examples  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  point. 

An  Example 

Here  are  a  few  things  wrong 
with  one  invoice :  First,  we  ordered 
160  yards  of  a  certain  material,  and 
we  received  202  yards.  Second, 
there  is  a  charge  of  $13.13  added 
to  the  invoice,  which  should  have 
totaled  only  $58.00  on  the  original 
purchase  price.  We  are  told  that 
there  isn’t  any  discount  on  the  ad¬ 
ditional  amount,  and  we  are  told 
that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Recovery  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Textile  Code  is  that 
the  manufacturers  were  not  to  add 
any  additional  labor  costs  the  first 
week  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
Code ;  that  one-third  of  the  addition¬ 
al  costs  were  to  l)e  added  in  the 
second  week,  two-thirds  the  third 
week,  and,  after  that,  the  full  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  cost. 

The  changes  in  the  case  cited 
above  were  made  without  explana¬ 


tion.  The  goods  were  just  shipped 
in,  with  some  red  printed  matter 
on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

Let’s  carry  this  forward  a  bit. 
Were  we  to  ])ut  a  retail  on  this  in¬ 
voice  as  rendered,  figuring  upon 
our  additional  overhead  and  emer¬ 
gency  costs,  the  goods  would  have 
to  l)e  priced  at  such  a  point  at  this 
time  that  they  would  l)e  left  to  rot 
ujxm  our  shelves.  Therefore,  neither 
the  manufacturer,  nor  the  retailer, 
nor  the  jiroducer  of  raw  materials 
would  gain  by  the  transaction,  and 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  bring  about  re¬ 
construction  would  l)e  defeated. 
There  isn’t  that  kind  of  money  in 
the  consumer’s  hands— not  yet.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

Another  manufacturer  writes  us 
that  according  to  the  Government 
Code  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
add  a  40  per  cent  Government  sur¬ 
tax.  Well,  mayl)e  he  means  some 
government  in  Muworka,  but  not 
in  the  United  States  that  we  know 
anything  about! 

I  suppose,  since  this  is  a  seller’s 
market,  and  not  a  buyer’s,  the  mere 
use  of  this  cloak  covering  such  at¬ 
tempts  to  lower  discounts  and  raise 
prices  because  of  a  desire  to 
“cooperate  with  the  Government” 
makes  everything  hunky-dory,  ethi¬ 
cal,  good  business,  and,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  a  short  cut  to  Heaven — or  does 
it? 

Cash  Discounts 

Let  us  take  the  matter  of  cash 
discount.  For  a  numl)er  of  years  a 
certain  industry  operates  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  cash  discount.  During 
that  period,  the  manufacturer  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  establish 


the  cost  of  his  line  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  discount 
in  his  trade,  but,  suddenly,  because 
of  a  Code  that  in  many  cases  has  not 
even  been  written,  the  statement 
goes  forth  that  the  cash  discount 
will  have  to  be  lowered  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Code.  Or,  perhaps, 
certain  manufacturers  hide  liehind 
the  subterfuge  of  an  “Association” 
— another  cloak. 

The  retailer  maintains  that  where 
cash  discounts  have  Ijeen  established, 
there  is  no  justification  for  making 
any  change,  and  they  should  remain 
unmolested.  The  retailer  now  has, 
and  will  continue  to  have  enough 
problems  without  the  change  of 
l)asic  things  which  have  prevailed 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  the 
retailer  who  contacts  the  consumer 
and  understands  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  and  psychology,  and  l)ecause 
of  long  years  of  experience  knows 
far  better  than  any  manufacturer 
could  ever  know  the  consumer  state 
of  mind  and  state  of  ix»cket-book. 

Excessive  Price  Rises 

Right  now  many  manufacturers 
are  apparently  indulging  in  visions 
of  a  giant  goose  that  they  think  is 
laying  golden  eggs,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  acquire  all  these  golden 
eggs  at  once,  they  turn  around  and 
slaughter  this  goose  by  raising  prices 
far  beyond  the  present  necessity  in 
view  of  costs,  either  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials  or  production,  to  the  point 
where  the  retailer  finds  that  he  can¬ 
not  sell  the  goods,  whether  he  raises 
his  price  too  high  or  marks  them  in 
line  with  what  they  actually  cost 
him.  As  a  consequence,  the  very 
purpose  which  brought  about  the 
prospect  of  a  price  rise  is  defeated. 

I  have  recently  returned  from 
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Chicago.  I  spent  considerable  time  buyer  isn’t  interested  in  making  any 
in  the  wholesale  furniture  mart,  purchases  that  particular  day  and 
While  traveling  in  one  of  the  doesn’t  intend  looking  at  the  line,  a 
crowded  elevators,  I  heard  an  in-  far  friendlier  relationship  would  be 
teresting  conversation  between  two  established  if  he  would  just  come 
men  whom  I  did  not  know  but  who  over  and  say,  “I  thank  you  for  your 
were,  presumably,  wholesale  furni-  visit,  but  I  am  not  open  right  now. 


ture  salesmen,  attached  to  one  of 
the  concerns  displaying  their  product 
in  the  Furniture  Mart.  While  not 
deliberately  eavesdropping,  one  could 
not  fail  to  overhear  the  remarks 
that  were  being  exchanged — “I  let 
that  ‘so-and-so’  stand  around  there 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out,  talking 
for  fifteen  minutes.  I  got  even  with 


him!” 


I  gathered  from  their  conversation 
that  this  salesman  was  endeavoring 
to  get  even  with  some  retail  store’s 
Imyer — something  which,  to  me, 
seeme<l  to  strike  an  octave  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Government’s 
partnership  code,  new  deals,  and  the 
program  of  the  Administration  as  a 
whole. 

.\mong  other  things,  they  called 
the  retailer’s  buyer  a  “chiseler.”  As 
I  understood  their  conversation, 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
buyers  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  wholesale  friend¬ 
ships,  who  are  neither  human  nor 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  a 
salesman’s  problems  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  these  men,  represent¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer,  spend  their 
nights  in  Pullman  cars,  and  spend 
their  expense  money — or  their  firm’s 
— for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods 
and  rendering  a  service  to  the  retail 
buyer. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  most  unhappy 
situation  when  a  salesman  attempts 
to  see  a  buyer  and  is  treated  with 
disdain,  ignored,  and  left  standing 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 


If  1  had  the  opportunity  I  would 
like  to  see  your  line  anyway,  but  1 
am  tied  up.”  Be  cordial,  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Again,  we  have  seen  plenty  of 
salesmen  who  have  not  appreciated 
the  buyer’s  time,  and  have  not  told 
the  facts  regarding  the  goods  they 
have  to  offer.  Many  of  them 
haven’t  had  a  selling  idea  regarding 
their  goods  since  they  started  out 
to  represent  the  line;  they  merely 
want  an  order,  expect  to  get  it, 
and,  l)eing  disappointed,  the  buyer 
is  damned. 

The  “Chiseling”  Era 

We  are  emerging  from  the 
“chiseling”  era.  The  buyer  who 
didn’t  “chisel”  was,  in  turn, 
“chiseled”  out  of  his  job  because 
someone  else  came  along  who  liought 
and  sold  goods  at  a  better  price. 
The  retail  buyer,  however,  who  was 
a  “chiseler”  and  nothing  else  (and 
a  book  could  be  written  filled  with 
the  importance  of  things  other  than 
price)  went  by  the  wayside,  too,  in 
the  course  of  time. 


Getting  back  to  this  “chiseling” 
business.  It  didn’t  begin  with  the 
retailer  especially  and  it  didn’t  end 
with  the  retailer.  It  began  with  the 
consumer  when  the  public  either 
didn’t  want  to  spend  or  didn’t  have 
the  money  to  spend.  In  order  to 
attract  business,  the  retailer  did  the 
obvious  thing — used  price  as  a 
wedge.  In  order  to  sell  for  less,  he 
was  forced  to  buy  for  less.  The 
manufacturer  did  the  same  thing 
with  the  supplier  of  raw  materials 
or  whatever  finished  product  he 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
own  goods,  and  so  on  all  the  way 
l)ack  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  no  time  for  anybody  to 
“get  even”  with  anybody  else.  This 
is  the  time  for  everyone  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
nightmare  from  which  we  have  just 
awakened,  and  the  shadow  of  this 
nightmare  is  still  hovering  over  us. 
Most  of  us  when  we  have  had  a 
very  bad  dream  will  awake  a  bit 
frightened.  It  takes  a  little  time  for 
the  effects  of  that  dream  to  wear 
off.  This  is  a  time,  not  for  getting 
even  with  each  other,  but  for  getting 
together.  That  is  the  human  thing 
to  do,  and  it  is  the  thing  that  will 
help  bring  about  better  times.  It  is 
fundamental  and  sound  economics. 

My  article  is  dedicated  to  letter 
understanding  all  around.  Be  it 
buyer  or  seller,  be  it  retail  customer 
or  wholesale  customer,  let  us  be 
fair  I 

Must  Pay  Price  for  Unfairness 

Manufacturers  must  understand 
that  no  condition  can  prevail  for¬ 
ever.  If  they  do  things  now  to  cre¬ 
ate  hardships  for  the  retailer  for 
which  the  retailer  has  no  redress  be¬ 
cause  he  is  limited  by  consumer  re¬ 
action  and  acceptance,  the  day  of 
reckoning  must  surely  come.  Just 
as  many  retailers  who  were  not  fair 
in  the  past  have  paid  and  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  price,  so  many  wholesalers 
will  individually  pay  the  price,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  associations  and  hide  l^ehind 
that,  or  use  the  Government  as  an 
alibi  and  cloak. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  whole  felt  that  fair 
play  was  going  to  l)e  had  all  around ; 
they  honestly  figured  that  that 
was  the  idea — not  a  quick  com¬ 
bining,  under  manufacturers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  the  retailer  where  he  belongs. 
Incidentally,  when  the  manufacturer 
is  all  through  “putting  the  retailer 
where  he  belongs,”  how  are  goods 
going  to  l)e  sold  at  retail? 
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You  May  Label  Your  Clothing  Stocks 

Code  Authority  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Industry  Agrees  to  Furnish 
Such  NBA  Identifying  Marks  to  Those  Retailers  Who  Desire  Them  for 
Stocks  on  Hand — Law  Now  in  Effect  Will  Require  Manufacturers  to 
Label  All  New  Merchandise  Shipped. 

(  This  Code  Does  Not  Apply  to  Work  Clothes,  Including  Overalls, 
Leather  Jackets,  etc.  Association  s  Understanding  That  Separate  Code 
May  Be  Filed  by  Work  Clothes  Industry.) 


After  several  conferences  held 
by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Committee  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  with 
the  Code  Authority  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Industry,  it  has  been  arranged  that 
retail  stores  which  desire  to  may 
lal)el  their  men’s  and  boys’  clothing 
now  in  stock,  to  conform  with  new 
stock  shipped  after  September  18 
and  to  which  the  manufacturers  will 
affix  code  labels.  It  should  be  dear¬ 
ly  miderstood,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  code  of  the  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  industry  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  which  compels 
retail  stores  to  label  their  stock  on 
hand;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
advertising  campaign  which  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Code  Authority 
of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing 
Industry  (the  machinery  set  up  for 
the  control  and  distribution  of 
labels),  members  of  the  committee 
feel  that,  unless  some  means  of  this 
sort  is  taken,  the  efforts  of  the  Code 
Authority  to  make  the  public  label¬ 
conscious  may  create  public  preju¬ 
dice  against  unlabeled  merchandise, 
even  though  that  merchandise  were 
purchased  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Code  and  manufactured  by  NR  A 
manufacturers.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  committee  placed  the  matter 
before  the  Code  Authority,  who,  in 
a  desire  to  be  helpful  rather  than  to 
hinder  the  retail  trade,  consented  to 
issue  labels  for  retailers  to  affix  to 
their  stocks  if  they  care  to  have 
them. 

The  code  of  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  stipulates  that  all 
j)ersons,  firms  or  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men’s, 
boys’  and  children’s  clothing,  uni¬ 
forms,  single  knee  pants,  single 
|)ants,  and  men’s  summer  clothing 
(exclusive  of  cotton  wash  suits) 
will,  on  and  after  September  11,  the 
day  the  code  goes  into  effect,  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  code  of  fair  com^ie- 


tition  for  the  clothing  industry,  as 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  Label 

Direct  bearing  on  the  label  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Article  5  of  that  code, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“All  garments  manufactured 
or  distributed  shall  bear  an 
NRA  label,  which  shall  remain 
attached  to  such  garments. 
Such  labels  shall  l)ear  a  regis¬ 
tration  number  specially  as¬ 
signed  to  each  manufacturer  in 
the  industry.  The  privilege  of 
using  such  labels  shall  be  granl- 


RE:  LABELS  FOR  MEN’S  CLOTH¬ 
ING  STOCKS  ON  HAND 
Price:  One  half-rent  each 

Qualifications:  Send  tiigned  state¬ 
ment  of  requirements  to  the  Men’s 
Clothing  Code  Authority,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City 


ed  and  such  labels  shall  be 
issued  to  any  manufacturer 
from  time  to  time  engaged  in 
the  Clothing  Industry  upon 
application  therefor  to  the  Code 
Authority,  accomjmnied  by  a 
statement  of  compliance  with 
the  .standards  of  operation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  this  Coile.  'I'he  ])riv- 
ilege  of  using  such  labels  and 
the  issuance  thereof  may  Ite 
withdrawn  and  cease  or  may  l)e 
suspended  in  resi)ect  of  any 
such  manufacturer  whose  ojier- 
ations,  after  appropriate  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  Men’s  Clothing  Code 
Authority  and  review  l)y  the 
Administrator,  shall  be  found 
to  lx;  in  substantial  violation  of 
such  standards.  Manufacturers 
shall  be  entitled  to  oldain  and 
use  such  labels  if  they  comply 
with  the  provisioins  of  this 
Code. 


“The  Men’s  Clothing  Code 
Authority  may  establish  appro¬ 
priate  machinery  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  such  labels  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions.’’ 

The  foregoing  expresses  the  law 
of  the  industry  providing  that  manu¬ 
facturers  operating  under  the  NR.\ 
must  affix  a  label  to  every  piece  of 
clothing  manufactured  under  the 
code  and  shipped  after  September 
18.  In  the  case  of  suits;  the  pants, 
the  vest,  and  the  coat  each  will  l)ear 
a  separate  label.  In  the  case  of  all 
new  stock  shipped  after  Septeml)er 
1,  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
affixing  of  labels  rests  with  the 
manufacturer.  However,  the  retail 
store  should  make  sure  the  manu¬ 
facturer  affixes  it.  So  far  as  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  concerned,  the  only  label 
phase  that  must  be  considered  by 
him  is  whether  he  desires  to  label  his 
stock  on  hand,  so  as  to  remove  any 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  public 
prejudice  against  them  when  mer¬ 
chandise  with  labels  begins  to  come 
in  from  the  manufacturers  and  the 
consumer  begins  asking  for  the 
laliel. 

The  attaching  of  the  label,  of 
course,  means  considerable  expense 
to  retail  stores.  The  purchasing  of 
the  label  in  some  cases  will  not  be  a 
small  item,  while  the  affixing  of  the 
label  to  the  garments  will  run  into 
considerable  money.  However,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  some  retail  stores  may  feel  that 
they  w’ill  save  money  as  against  not 
using  it  upon  stocks  on  hand.  It  is 
left  optional  with  the  retailer  to  use 
the  label  or  not,  as  he  ses  fit.  It  is 
the  committee’s  understanding  that 
some  stores  are  now  planning  to 
watch  developments,  not  affixing  the 
label  until  the  situation  demands  it. 

It  would  l)ehoove  those  stores 
which  desire  to  use  the  label  to  make 
their  own  requests  for  them  at  once. 
'I'here  is  and  will  be  only  one  dis¬ 
tributing  point  and  that  will  lie  in 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Adjusting  Store  Hours 

Under  the  Recovery  Act 

- • - 


The  examples  given  below, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  a 
number  of  representative  stores 
have  adjusted  employee  working 
hours  to  comply  with  the  forty-hour 
maximum  work  week  set  ui>  in 
temporary  Retail  Code,  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  other  stores.  While  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  final  Retail  Code, 
awaiting  approval  by  the  President, 
prescribe  employee  work  weeks  of 
forty-four  and  forty-eight  hours 
under  certain  conditions,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  great  many  stores  will 
still  l)e  restricted  to  the  forty  hour 
maximum  week  for  the  majority  of 
their  employees.  The  typical  sched¬ 
ules  which  follow  indicate  how  em¬ 
ployee  working  hours  have  been  re¬ 
arranged  by  stores  of  different  sizes 
to  fit  in  with  the  forty-hour  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  may  be  of  assi.stance  to 
other  stores  in  meeting  this  problem. 

Examples  from  Actual  Store 
Procedures 

A  New  York  State  store  writes: 
“Prior  to  July  1,  1933,  we  were 
operating  our  store  with  thirty-two 
full  time  employees  and  since  that 
time,  in  order  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  President’s 
Code,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
engage  six  additional  full  time  em¬ 
ployees  and  other  jiart  time  em¬ 
ployees  as  reciuired.  We  have  divid¬ 
ed  our  force  into  five  groups  and 
each  group  has  one  day  off  each 
week,  beginning  Monday  and  con¬ 
tinuing  up  to  and  including  Friday. 
This  gives  us  our  full  force  on  Sat¬ 
urday  which  is  our  l)est  shopping 
day.  This  affects  all  employees  ex¬ 
cept  the  janitor,  car|ienter,  main¬ 
tenance  men  and  outside  delivery 
men  who  are  on  the  forty-eight 
hour  schedule. 

“We  are  maintaining  the  same 
•Store  hours  as  Ijefore  July  1,  1933, 
which  are  from  9  A.  M.  to  5:30 
P.  M.  and  on  Saturday  from  9 
A.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M.,  54  hours  in 
all.  This  schedule  is  maintained  by 
most  of  the  other  stores  in  this  com¬ 
munity  which  are  governed  to  some 
degree  by  our  decision.’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  New  York  State  store 
says: 

“We  are  working  our  employees 


on  two  shifts,  one  coming  in  at  nine 
o’clock  and  one  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  I  presume  this  is  what  is  called 
staggering.  During  the  first  week  of 
this  operation  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  employ  6j4%  more  people 
to  cover  the  ground  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  as  soon  as  we  enter 
upon  the  Fall  business  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  much  larger  increase. 
Tn  addition  to  this  we  have  granted 
a  10%  increase  in  salaries  so  that 
our  total  payroll  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  16%.” 

*  ♦  * 

A  women’s  apparel  shop  in  a 
Western  State  has  given  us  their 
schedule,  as  follows: 

Dress  Departments 

The  majority  work  from  9  to  4 :30 
with  forty-five  minutes  for  lunch, 
six  days  a  week.  We  have  found 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
keep  but  one  or  two  from  4:30  to 
5 :30.  However,  on  occasions  this  is 
done  bv  having  the  people  come  in 
at  10:00. 

Coats,  Suits  and  Fur  Departments 

The  same  plan  as  above  outlined 
has  l)een  in  operation. 

Shoe  Department 

All  come  in  from  9:00  to  4:30 
with  forty-five  minutes  for  lunch 
_  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who 
can  take  care  of  the  patronage  on 
the  floor  with  the  assistance  of  the 
buyer  who  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Code. 

This  principle  has  been  apjdied  to 
the  rest  of  the  selling  departments 
in  the  same  way  with  the  exception 
of  the  Beauty  Salon  which  opens  at 
9 :30  and  closes  at  5 :30  with  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch. 

The  Window  Display  hours  are 
9:30  to  5:30  with  one  hour  and  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  for  lunch  and  time  off 
for  night  trimming. 

The  Delivery  Department  hours 
are  10:00  to  6:00  and  9:00  to  5:00 
with  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
for  lunch. 

Cashiers 

Cashiers  work  from  9 :00  to  5 :00 
with  one  hour  for  lunch  and  fifteen 
minutes  relief.  One  relief  cashier 


works  from  10:00  to  6:00  with  one 
hour  for  lunch  and  fifteen  minutes 
relief. 

Credit  Department  Authorizers 
work  from  9 :00  to  5 :00  with  one 
hour  for  lunch  and  fifteen  minutes 
relief,  and  one  from  10  KX)  to  6:00 
with  one  hour  for  lunch  and  fifteen 
minutes  relief. 

♦  *  * 

A  medium  sized  Mid-Western 
store  writes: 

“We  are  arranging  our  employees 
working  hours  so  we  have  a  small 
group  who  come  on  duty  at  9 
o’clock,  take  the  usual  luncheon  per¬ 
iod  and  go  home  at  4  o’clock.  The 
main  lK)dy  of  our  employees  comes 
on  duty  at  10  o’clock,  takes  the  usual 
luncheon  hour,  and  goes  home  at  5, 
and  on  Saturday  all  work  from  9 
to  9  with  two  periods  out  for  meals. 
Our  mid-day  luncheon  period  is  ex¬ 
tended  10  minutes  to  cover  the  time 
consumed  by  employees  getting  to 
and  from  the  time  clock  and  their 
departments.’’ 

*  *  * 

Another  Mid-Western  store 
states : 

“In  this  agricultural  town  of 
5,000,  25-  per  cent  of  the  week’s 
business  is  done  after  6:00  P.  M. 
Saturday.  Our  store,  therefore,  has 
established  store  hours  of  8:30 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  for  five  days 
a  week  and  8:30  A.  M.  to  10:00 
P.  M.  for  Saturday.  This  makes  a 
total  of  58j4  hours  jier  week  during 
which  our  store  is  ojjen  for  business. 

“All  of  our  salesforce  works  all 
day  Saturday;  three  days  of  eight 
hours  each  plus  a  half  day  of 
hours.  The  days  of  the  regular  em¬ 
ployees  are  staggered  so  some  ex¬ 
perienced  help  is  on  duty  at  all 
times.  Extra  help  is  employed  for 
the  additional  time.  During  this 
dull  ireriod  we  have  two  extras.’’ 

*  ♦  * 

A  Southern  store  of  smaller  .sales 
volume  writes: 

“In  selling  departments,  part  of 
the  force  reports  at  9  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  other  part  at  11 :10,  and 
work  continuously  on  ordinary 
schedule  with  that  exception.  Of 
course,  additional  help  will  Ire  put  on 
as  required.  It  happens  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  our  part  of  the 
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country,  it  is  our  dullest  period,  but 
beginning  sometime  in  September,  it 
will  necessitate  some  additions  to  the 
salesforce. 

“The  total  store  hours  are  52^4 
hours  a  week,  so  that  maintenance 
employees  and  strictly  commission 
salesmen,  such  as  men’s  depart¬ 
ments,  have  no  hour  limitations 
whatsoever.” 

*  *  * 

A  Pennsylvania  store  writes : 

“In  a  town  of  5,700,  Iwth  country 
and  suburban  in  character,  we  em¬ 
ploy  and  have  employed  all  through 
the  depression  years,  four  regular 
girls  and  one  man — a  combination 
of  window  man,  card  writer,  etc.  In 
addition  there  are  three  of  us  men 
in  the  partnership,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  take  care  of  extra  work 
needing  a  man’s  attention. 

“Our  schedule  for  the  girls  is  as 
follows:  The  store  is  open  from  8 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  Saturday  8 
A.  M.  to  9 :30  P.  M.  The  girls  are 
on  duty  from  9  A.  M.  to  5 :30  P.  M. 
with  an  hour  for  lunch  Each  girl 
has  one  full  day  off  each  week.  On 
Saturday,  the  girls  work  from  9  to 
9  with  an  hour  off  at  noon  and 
supper.  This  gives  us  a  force  of 
three  girls  every  day  and  four  girls 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  If  business 
requires  it,  we  can  use  a  girl,  but 
we  feel  we  have  been  over-staffed. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have 
two  extra  girls  who  come  on  at  6  to 
9:30  Saturday  night  at  the  35  cent 
rate  per  hour.  This  schedule  has 
worked  very  smoothly  and  has  been 
approved  by  our  employees  as  fair.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  Pennsylvania  store 
states : 

“On  the  First  of  August  we  put 
our  watchmen  on  a  forty  hour  week 
— in  order  to  do  so,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  two  men  on  part  of 
the  night,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
increase  our  watchmen  from  two  to 
four  men.  Our  display  men  are 
also  on  a  forty  hour  week  and  it 
was  necessary  to  add  another  man 
to  that  force.  In  order  to  cover  up 
our  general  work,  we  added  another 
man  to  that  force. 

“We  happen  to  be  open  54  hours 
a  week,  which  gives  eight  working 
hours  in  each  day.  In  order  to  corn- 
lily  with  the  forty  hour  week,  we 
liave  arranged  that  25%  of  our 
selling  force  is  off  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday.  This 
gives  us  100%  of  our  regular  people 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  To 


make  up,  especially  during  the  dull 
season,  we  found  it  sufficient  to  call 
on  our  part  time  people  to  fill  in 
the  weak  spots  during  these  days 
that  25%  of  our  people  are  off.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  large  Eastern  store  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  following  information : 

“We  are  inclosing  schedule  of 
hours  for  the  week  ending  August 
19.  I  might  say  that  this  schedule 
went  into  effect  on  the  31st  day  of 
July  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  retail  code  of  the  NR  A. 
There  is  no  change  in  store  hours. 

“We  have,  of  course,  raised  every 
one  to  the  minimum  of  $14.00  per 
week  and  to  those  receiving  between 
$14.00  and  $35.00  i)er  week,  we  gave 
an  increase  of  5%.  It  was  also 
necessary  in  some  instances,  al¬ 


though  not  many,  to  put  assistant 
heads  and  heads  of  small  divisions 
on  the  executive  list,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  their  wages  to  $36.00  per 
week. 

“It  will  be  noted  from  the  in¬ 
closed  schedule  that  sections  of  the 
store  where  selling  is  carried  on  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  tables  are  able 
to  adjust  their  force  to  a  hour 
l)asis,  while  those  confined  to 
counters  find  it  necessary  to  work 
on  a  5  day  week.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  to  this  in  ready- 
to-wear,  where  stock  work  is  a  big 
factor.  In  such  departments  a  5 
day  week  seems  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory.  We  are,  however,  quite 
convinced  that  as  soon  as  business 
gets  really  good,  the  larger  part  of 
our  organization  will  l)e  on  a  5 
day  week  basis.” 


S-TAtG^cr^  &Y&-rcW-  R«-rAn_  S-row.c-s 
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Selling  Departments 

Bosciiicnt  Store 

6^2  hour  day — 6  day  week. 

One  half  of  force  work  8:50  to 
4:10. 

Other  half  work  10  KX)  to  5 :20. 
First  Floor 

8  hour  day — 5  day  week. 

With  the  following  exceptions: 
Budget  Millinery  Dept. 

"  Shoe  Dept. 

F’hotograph  Dept. 

Handkerchief  Dept. 

Second  to  Ninth  Floor 

Other  departments  on  the  5  day 
week  plan  are: 

Sporting  Goods 
I^uggage 
■  Auto  Supplies 
Blankets 

Silk  and  Cotton  GoikIs 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
Women’s  Ready-to-wear  (ex¬ 
cept  Furs,  Better  Dresses  and 
Misses’  Coats) 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 

Silk  Underwear 

Toys 

Housefurnishings,  China, 
Glassware 
Upholstery 


The  recent  statement  to  the  press  by 
General  Johnson  regarding  the  stagger¬ 
ing  of  employees’  hours  in  retail  stores 
has  resulted  in  some  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty  on  the  part  of  department, 
specialty  and  dry  goods  stores.  Based 
upon  General  Johnson’s  statement,  we 
poiliterl  •  out  to  officials  in  Washington 
that  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of 
stores  to  peak  their  personnel  require¬ 
ments  during  the  daily  hours  of  peak 
sales,  and  that  in  the  early  daily  opening 
hours  and  late  daily  closing  hrmrs  of  a 
store,  its  full  personnel  was  seldom  need¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  customer  demands. 
We  have  been  assured  by  Washington 
that  whatever  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  trade  in  the  past  may  be  continuerl. 
but  that  deliberate  staggering  to  avoid 
the  spirit  of  the  Recovery  Act  will  not 
be  tolerated.  The  N.  R.  A.  is  striking 
particularly  at  the  attempt  of  some  stores 
to  work  employees  on  split  daily  periods, 
and  to  materially  increase  the  length  of 
the  daily  luncheon  and  relief  periods  in 
excess  of  what  had  been  the  accepted 
practice  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Code,  so  that  a  smaller  number  of  new 
OTployees  will  be  actually  required.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Code  in 
arranging  employees’  hours  to  unreason- 


The  lalance  of  the  Selling  Force, 
including  the  Restaurant  and  Beauty 
Salon  are  on  a  hour  day,  6  day 
week  schedule. 

Non-Selling  Departments 

Departments  on  8  hour  day,  5  day 
week  .schetlule : 

Correspondence 

Mail  and  Telephone  Order 

Audit 

Bookkeeping 
Receiving  and  Marking 

Departments  working  9  to  5  five 
days  and  9  to  1  on  Saturdays : 
Statistical 
Collection 
P'oreign 

Research  Office 

All  other  non-selling  departments 
are  on  a  6J/2  hours  per  day,  6  day 
week  schedule. 

Bureau  of  Exchange 

One  half  of  force  work  9  to  4:30. 
Other  half  work  10  to  5:30. 

Inspection  Department 

Two-fifths  of  force  work  8:50  to 
4:20. 

One-fifth  of  force  work  10:30  to 

6:00. 

Two-fifths  of  force  work  12:00 
to  7:30  P.  M. 

Packing  Department 

With  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  reix)rt;;  at  9,  all  in  this  de¬ 


Staggered  Hours 

ably  extend  and  increase  usual  daily 
luncheon  and  relief  periods  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  employees  off  in  dull 
periods  during  the  day  and  having  them 
on  duty  during  daily  sales  peaks. 

The  adjustment  of  employee  working 
hours  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  bring¬ 
ing  employees  in  at  different  times  during 
the  day  and  working  them  continuously 
(with  only  usual  and  ordinary  lunch  and 
relief  periods)  so  that  they  work  on  a 
six-day  basis,  and  so  that  their  working 
hours  do  not  exceerl  40  per  week.  It  is 
to  be  printed  out  that  the  40-hour  maxi¬ 
mum  basis  was  determined  and  estab- 
li.shed  by  the  N.  R.  A.  not  on  a  social 
basis  as  being  comfortable  and  equitable 
h(Hirs  that  a  person  should  be  expecterl 
to  work,  but  this  maximum  was  definitely 
set  on  the  basis  that  by  adhering  to  the 
maximum  working  hours,  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  would  find  it 
necessary  to  engage  new  employees  in 
proportion  to  the  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  retail  craft  in  contributing  to 
the  President’s  reemployment  program. 

As  an  arithmetical  example,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  employees’  working  hours 
of  a  store  employing  100  persons  were 
48  hours  per  week  (exclusive  of  luncheon 
period).  These  100  employees  working 
48  hours  per  week  represented  a  total 
of  4,800  working  hours  in  a  week.  With 


partment  reixjrt  at  12  KX)  noon 
and  work  until  7 :30  P.  M, 

Print  Shop 

One-half  of  force  work  8  to  3:30. 

Other  half  work  9:30  to  5. 

Workrooms 

Men’s  and  IV omen's  Alteration 

6)^2  hours  per  day,  6  day  week. 

Furniture  Finishing 

8  hour  day,  5  day  week. 

Report  at  8  and  go  home  at  5. 

Cabinet  Makers 

One-half  of  force  work  8  to  4, 
5  days  and  8  to  1  on  Saturdays. 

Other  half  work  9 :30  to  5  :30  and 
8  to  2  on  Saturday. 

Delivery  Department 

Both  Package  and  Furniture  De¬ 
livery  work  8  hours  a  day,  6 
days  a  week,  although  some 
package  trip  drivers  are  on  5 
day  week. 

Maintenance  Employees 

Work  8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a 
week. 

Branch  Stores 

with  the  exception  of  Mainten¬ 
ance  employees  are  on  a  5  day 
week  basis. 


the  adoption  of  the  40-hour  maximum 
basis,  individual  working  time  per  em¬ 
ployee  is  reduced  8  hours  per  week,  or 
to  a  combined  total  of  4,000  working 
hours  per  week,  as  against  4,800.  In 
other  words,  800  working  hours  are  to 
be  made  up  by  the  store,  which  on  the 
basis  of  a  40-hour  maximum  per  week 
per  person,  would  theoretically  require 
the  employment  of  20  new  employees. 
I  f  such  a  store,  thereby,  employes  20 
additional  persons,  it  may  arrange  its 
employees’  working  hours  on  a  shift 
basis  of  6  hours  and  40  minutes  per  day, 
having  certain  groups  come  in  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals  in  the  morning  and  leave 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  afternoon, 
and  still  comply  with  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  spirit  of  the  Code. 

If  a  store  uses  the  objectionable  stagger 
plan  as  a  means  of  adjusting  its  employ¬ 
ees  hours  of  work  so  that  no  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  required,  it  is  obviously  vio¬ 
lating  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code.  If  previous  store  practice 
has  been  to  bring  a  certain  percentage  of 
employees  in  at  one  hour  in  the  morning, 
aiul  a  certain  percentage  more  at  a  later 
time,  it  is  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Code  if  it  substantially  alters  or  changes 
the  percentages  of  persons  employed  on 
such  shifts  as  to  materially  reduce  the 
numer  of  additional  employees  required. 
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A  Brief  Review  of  Publicity  Expenses 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Diznsion 

Ed.  Note:  This  study  will  soon  be  finished  and  a  complete 
report  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  Division. 


Recently  a  questionnaire  on 
publicity  expenses  for  the  first 
six  months  period  of  1932  and 
1933  was  mailed  to  members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  The 
initial  findings  of  this  study  chiefly 
indicate  (1)  that  department  stores 
of  all  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  better  control  over  publicity 
costs  and,  (2)  as  advised  early  this 
year,  many  have  reduced  their  per¬ 
centages  more  in  line  with  profit¬ 
able  operation,  and  the  trend  is  now 
definitely  toward  controlled  ex¬ 
penses.  For  example:  in  stores  of 
5  to  10  million  total  publicity  per¬ 
centages  from  1929  to  1932,  jump¬ 
ed  from  4.8%  to  5.6%.  According 
to  the  first  returns,  the  median 
figure  for  this  group  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1933,  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1932,  dropped 
to  5.2%.  It  is  also  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  publicity  percentage  is 
usually  higher  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as 
from  55  to  60  percent  of  the  annual 
sale  is  obtained  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Expenses  For  First  Half  of  Year 

The  following  table  .shows  the 
tnedian  newspaper  advertising  and 
total  ])ublicity  percentages  (pre¬ 
liminary)  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1932  and  1933  for  each  of  the 
distinct  volume  groups. 

So  far  the  findings  show  that 

1.  over  50%  of  the  reporting  stores 


reduced  their  newspaper  per¬ 
centages 

2.  the  remainder  held  their  per¬ 
centages  even  with  last  year  or 
slightly  increased  them 

3.  many  percentages  among  the 
latter  group  in  comparison  with 
the  average  percentage  were  still 
lower 

4.  many  among  the  group  which 
reduced  their  newspaper  per¬ 
centages  included  those  whose 
percentages  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  average 

5.  contrary  to  the  yearly  findings 
in  similar  studies  during  the 
IMist  three  years,  only  in  a  few 
isolated  instances  has  either  the 
newspaper  or  total  publicity  per¬ 
centage  l)een  increased  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  w'ould  indicate  loose 
control  of  the  budget. 

6.  over  60%  of  the  stores  de¬ 
creased  their  total  publicity  per¬ 
centages  and  10%  of  these  did 
so  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in 
newspaper  percentages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  close¬ 
ly  the  monthly  reports  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  follow  newspaper 
linage  reports. 

.^ales  Linage 


February  .  — Z.S  — 24.4 

March  —27  —27 

April  —  9  —  5.6 

May  —  2  —  2.7 

June  .  —  4  —  .4 

July  +4  —  2.7 


NEWSPAPER  AND  TOTAL  PUBLICITY  PERCENTAGES  FOR 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  PERIOD  IN  1933  AND  1932 

Newspaper  Advertising  Total  Publicity 


1933  1932  1933  1932 

1.  Under  1  Million  .  2.92  3.07  4.75  4.90 

2.  1  to  2  Million  .  3.69  3.54  5.15  5.18 

3.  2  to  5  Million  .  3.96  3.91  5.25  5.40 

4.  5  to  10  Millirai  .  .3.60  3.70  5.22  5.51 

5.  Over  10  Million  .  3.50  3.70  5.06  5.04 


It  is  obvious  that  immediately 
upon  the  improvement  of  business, 
stores  loosen  the  purse  strings  in 
the  advertising  department.  The 
lowered  percentages  undoubtedly  re¬ 
flect  definite  gains  in  volume  over 
the  amount  planned  for  this  period. 
That,  however,  is  not  alone  respon¬ 
sible.  Throughout  the  returned 
(juestionnaires  there  is  evidence  of 
(1)  curbing  expenditures  in  non¬ 
productive  media,  (2)  eliminating 
wastes  and  effecting  economies  in 
methods  of  production,  (3)  scru¬ 
tinizing  carefully  the  saleability  of 
items  submitted  to  the  advertising 
department. 

Expenses  For  Last  Half  of  \ear 

With  reference  to  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  trend  to  lower  publicity  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  continued.  Quite 
generally,  the  planned  decreases 
show  a  gradual  rather  than  drastic 
readjustment  to  a  more  reasonable 
and  profitable  expense  ratio. 

There  are  only  a  few  exceptional 
cases  where  stores  apparently  intend 
to  clean  house  with  one  broad 
sweep,  reducing  total  publicity  per¬ 
centages  as  much  as  30%  to  40%. 
In  view  of  coming  events,  such  a 
drastic  readjustment  on  the  part  of 
the  average  store  will  likely  prove 
a  serious  error. 

By  and  large  throughout  the 
country,  retailers  are  optimistic  of 
definite  gains  in  sales  volume.  They 
also  realize  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  plans  for  a  nation-wide  con¬ 
sumer  buying  campaign  will  require 
their  closest  support.  This  support 
will  likely  materialize  in  the  use  of 
aggressive  and  intensive  sales 
efforts.  It  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
an  expanded  use  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  Even  though  it  is  predicted 
that  linage  figures  will  increase  con¬ 
siderably  over  last  year,  the  a<lver- 
tising  percentage  itself,  however, 
will  be  reduced  if  the  anticipated 
increases  in  sales  materialize. 
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WOVEN  THE  WILTON  WAY ! 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN  ? 

It  means  a  cushion  of  buried  yarn  that  adds  long 
life  to  the  rug — preservation  of  its  original  beauty 
— good  profits — satisfied  customers.  All  Hardwick 
&  Magee  rugs,  washed  and  unwashed,  are 
''Woven  The  Wilton  Way." 

Carpet  samples  cost  little  and  bring  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  Our  many  grades,  figured  and  plain,  em¬ 
brace  every  desirable  type  of  pattern  and  shade 
of  color. 

BE  SURE  TO  SEE  OUR  NEW  LINES  OF  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  COMPANY 

New  York  Office:  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Main  Office:  Lehigh  Ave.  and  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia 

Branch  Showrooms: — 

Chicago — 29  E.  Madison  Street  Detroit — 1120  Book  Building 

St.  Louis — 1521  Ambassador  Building  Minneapolis — 511  Plymouth  Building 

Boston — 54  Canal  Street  Los  Angeles — 747  Warehouse  Street 

Atlanta — 12  Spring  St.,  S.  W.  San  Francisco — 833  Market  Street 


To  Ornament  Your 
Department 

This  beautiful 
Process  Rug  will  be 
sentanyofourcus- 
tomers  on  request 


French  Wilton  ' 

IPEHl  1  IR/'S  ■ 

Shi  RVA. 

Jtit  5  <  j 

'  (id  [iOfk^rf  : 

KIN(.  SWA-  ' 

'''^hvcn  IhcWton'^ay 
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Business  is  looking  up! 

There’s  no  doubt  about  that ! 
j  Every  index  points  to  iniprove- 

Iit  ment.  The  National  Kecovery  Act 

is  in  full  operation.  Under  its  stimu¬ 
lation,  confidence  has  replaced  mis¬ 
trust  and  uncertainty.  The  psycho¬ 
logy  of  America  has  changed  over- 
I  night.  Stocks,  prices  and  wages  are 

I  rising,  employment  is  increasing  and 

people  are  buying  again. 

^  As  far  as  the  retail  “picture”  is 

:  concerned,  no  department  has  a 

brighter  prosj^ect  for  the  fall  months 
than  “The  Rugs.”  In  a  recent  na¬ 
tion-wide  survey  conducted  by  the 
famous  market  research  expert,  Dr. 
Daniel  Starch,  14.8%  of  the  thous- 

I  ' 

ands  of  families  he  interviewed 
stated  that  their  next  major  pur¬ 
chase  will  be  a  rug  or  carpet. 

If  this  percentage  is  applied  to 
the  total  number  of  families  in  the 
United  States — approximately  30,- 
000,000 — we  may  estimate  that  4,- 
400,000  families  in  this  country  are 
now  considering  the  purchase  of 
I  floor  coverings. 

I  Big  Business  Ahead 

i: 

The  very  fact  that  rug  and  carpet 
:|  sales  have  been  relatively  small  dur¬ 

ing  the  past  three  and  a  half  years 
promises  unusual  activity  in  this  de- 

September,  1933 


partment  now  that  purchasing  power 
is  being  restored  and  buying  has 
resumed.  No  one  can  say  exactly 
how  many  homes  in  this  country  are 
now  badly  in  need  of  new  floor  cov¬ 
erings  in  one  or  more  rooms.  Mut  it 
is  evident  that  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  purchases  have  been 
deferred.  Now  that  fear  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  rapidly  disapjjearing.  with 
wages,  salaries  and  incomes  in¬ 
creasing,  these  deferred  purchases 
will  be  made. 

Advancing  prices  in  this  market, 
as  in  many  others,  is  another  great 
stimulus  which  is  certain  to  have  its 
effect  on  lagging  customers.  Raw 
wool  prices  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
retail  prices  must  reflect  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Improvement  Already  Seen 

In  almost  every  section  of  the 
country,  improvement  in  rug  and 
carpet  sales  is  being  felt  already. 
Activity  at  the  Rug  Opening  in 
New  York,  in  August,  as  reported 
by  all  manufacturers,  was  greater — 
with  more  actual  orders  placed — 
than  at  any  Opening  during  the  past 
three  years.  Both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  houses  are  commencing  to  re¬ 
port  increased  buying,  and  many 
carpet  mills  are  now  operating  their 
looms  full  time — with  overtime  in 
some  departments,  where  inventories 


have  been  wiped  out  by  an  unexpec¬ 
ted  rush  of  orders. 

Manufacturers  who  have  been 
keeping  inventories  of  finished  goods 
as  low  as  possible  arc  now  facing 
a  shortage  in  certain  popular  grades. 
Although  this  scarcity  of  certain 
lines  does  not  seem  likely  to  become 
serious,  buyers  should  not  depend 
too  much  upon  the  ]X)ssibilities  of 
obtaining  shipments  on  short  notice. 
They  may  be  disappointed  if  the  de¬ 
mand  continues  to  increase.  In  fact, 
it  is  already  predicted  that  the  next 
great  problem  will  be  that  of  de¬ 
livery. 

Neiv  Lines  Have  Strong  Appeal 

Visitors  to  the  August  Rug  Open¬ 
ing  in  New  York  found  a  quite  un¬ 
usual  assortment  of  fresh  merchan¬ 
dise  in  smart,  new  patterns  and 
colorings,  to  entice  Mrs.  Housewife 
into  buying  that  much-needed  rug 
or  carpet.  As  you  look  over  the 
following  pages  you  will  see  what 
the  mills  themselves  have  done  to 
help  you  make  sales  and  profits.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  so  much 
tempting  merchandise  to  choose 
from,  no  rug  buyer  will  lie  caught 
with  insufficient  stocks  when  the 
Fall  selling  season  in  “The  Rugs” 
starts  in  earnest.  In  other  words, 
right  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  you  can  serve  your  share  of 
those  4,000,000  rug-hungry  women  ! 
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industry  ORCANllED 


For  the  Protection  of  the 

^  !  many  of  th( 

CLCZlL/lCA  weaves  with 


SEVERAL  years  before  the 
Government  began  to  encourage 
formation  of  associations  of  in¬ 
dustries,  the  manufacturers  of 
woven  floor  coverings  had  establish¬ 
ed  their  own  representative  organi¬ 
zation.  This  organization  is  called 
the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Inc. 

The  Carpet  Institute,  as  it  is  ixjp- 
ularly  termed,  has  already  accomp¬ 
lished  a  great  body  of  constructive 
work,  not  alone  on  Ijehalf  of  its 
memljer  manufacturers,  ,but  in  the 
interest  as  well  of  all  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  of  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets,  right  down  through  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  the  retailer,  and  on  to  the 
consumer.  Not  the  least  of  these 
accomplishments  has  lieen  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  uniform  standards  of  quality 
for  the  protection  of  the  whole¬ 
saler,  retailer  and  Mrs.  Housewife, 
who  represents  the  ultimate  market. 

Many  of  the  mills  within  the 
woven  floor-covering  industry  are 
generations  old.  Through  the  years, 
each  of  these  companies  has  natu¬ 
rally  developed  its  own  traditions 
and  its  own  rigid  standards  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  What  these  manufacturers 

have  done  voluntarily,  through  the  dards  into  one  general  group  of 
Carpet  Institute,  is  to  combine  and  quality  specifications.  Thus,  speci- 
coordinate  these  individual  stan-  fications  have  been  promulgated  for 


i2) 


CJ^eicaLeA. 
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A  NEW  WEAVE 


MOHAWK  PILGRIM 
HOOKED  CARPET 


^^The  nearest  approach  to  a 
genuine  hooked  carpet  I  have 

£VCV  SCCTl  said  the  veteran  buyer  of  one  of 
the  oldest  floor-covering  houses  in  New  England, 
the  birthplace  of  hooked  rugs  and  carpets. 


IN  PILGRIM  Hooked  Carpet,  Mo-  Crown  Point  Carpet.This  is  a  hriWieint 

hawk  presents  one  of  tlie  most  fabric,  with  the  surface  more  lustrous 

(utstanding  creations  of  many  years.  than  any  carpet  yet  offered  to  the 

layers  hail  it  with  enthusiasm  as  a  trade.  This  carpet  has  a  heavy  wool 

lew  and  fresh  note  in  weave  and  back ...  is  thick,  closely  woven,  and 

lesign.  long-wearing. 

Mohawk  Pilgrim  Hooked  Carpet  Mohawk  Cabinet  Broadloommain- 
8  an  exact ...  a  faithful  duplication  tains  a  reputation  established  during 
)f  the  genuine  New  England  hooked  the  past  three  months  as  a  Seamless 
:arpet  our  grandmothers  used  to  Carpet  of  exceptional  value.  Demand 
make  by  hand.  Its  clean  patterns  are  for  this  carpet  has  consistently  taxed 
1  delight.  Its  thick,  long-lasting  sur-  the  mill’s  production.  New  colorings 
face  of  hard,  round  wire,  twisted  have  been  added  to  meet  buyers’ 

yam  wears  like  iron.  An  entirely  needs  and  to  make  Cabinet  Seamless 

new  construction  eliminates  "sprout-  a  feature  among  broadloom  carpets, 
ing’’  of  tufts  so  common  in  previous  buying  of  rugs 

hooked  carpets.  carpets  this  Fall.  See  the  new 

The  Pilgrim  Hooked  line,  with  Mohawk  offerings  at  the  nearest 
adaptations  of  Colonial  patterns,  is  Mohawk  Regional  Sales  Office,  or 
1  eal  for  Colonial  interiors.  write  direct  to  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills, 

*CBow:«  POIVT**  ud  -CABINET-  General  Sales  Office,  295  Fifth  Ave- 
Another  addition  to  Mohawk  lines  is  nue.  New  York  Cit^. 


A  Colonial  design 
in  Mohawk 

Pilgrim  Hooked  Carpels 
Pattern  39500 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS 
General  Sales  Offices 
20.'S  Fifth  Aveiine,  New  York 


nEGIONAL  SALES  OFFICES 

Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


Denver 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 

1933,  Mohawk  Carpet  Milli,  Inc. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas 


TURN  THE  PAGE  FOR  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CARPETS 


MARK  THESE  NEW  MOHAWK  REGS 


A 


The  Chenillecraft 
Pattern  27000 


The  Clieiiillecraft 
Pattern  27001 


The  Samoa 
Pattern  27SOO 


AMONG  the  many  new  rug  patterns 
shown  by  Mohawk  in  August, 
these  two  easily  captured  the  most 
attention: 

Mohawk  Samoa — a  new  grade 
rug  with  a  lustrous  face,  beautifully 
upholstered  and  highlighted,  with 
patterns  woven  through  to  the  back. 
Six  new  patterns  start  this  grade. 

This  popularly  priced  rug  is  an 
exceptional  value  with  unusual  vol¬ 
ume  sales  possibilities. 

Mohawk  Chenillecraft — a  brand 
new  weave.  A  most  interesting  and 
entirely  different  fabric  with  high  pile 


and  a  heavy  wool  Chenille  back. 
Three  patterns  are  available  now — 
two  of  Persian  and  Kirman  design 
and  a  third  a  Persian  Panel  adapta¬ 
tion.  Three  additional  patterns  will 
be  added  shortly. 

See  these  new  rugs  if  you  haven't 
so  far.  You’ll  want  to  stock  them. 
Women  will  want  to  own  them.  But 
remember  that  there  are  also  many 
new  patterns  in  the  Mohawk  and 
Amsterdam  Axniinster  lines. 

A:VD  more  WILTONS! 

Mohawk  has  improved  its  Wilton 
lines  with  many  new  patterns  and 


colorings.  The  famous  Royal  Caliph 
Lustre  Rug  grade  and  the  well-known 
Imperial  Karnak  Worsted  Wilton 
have  beautiful  new  designs. 

But  the  completely  revised  Amerac 
Wilton  line  is  especially  notable. 
Twenty-eight  new  patterns  have  been 
added  to  make  this  popularly  priced 
Wilton  grade  the  finest  and  most 
varied  in  the  seamless  Wilton  field. 

For  complete  information  on  these 
new  Mohawk  patterns,  address  Mo¬ 
hawk  Carpet  Mills,  General  Sales 
Offices,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  or  the  nearest  regional  sales 
office  (see  next  page). 


Remember  samoa  . . .  chenillecraft  . . . 


They  quickly  caught  buyers^  eyes 
at  New  York  Fall  Showing 


•  •  • 


A  New  Day — A  New  Deal 
in  ^^The  Rugs” 
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Anew  merchandising  era  lies 
just  ahead  for  the  floor-cover¬ 
ing  buyer.  New  methods, 
new  ideas  of  selling,  all  leading  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  mass  or  collective, 
type  of  store  promotion,  are  at 
hand.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the 
“home  furnishings  executive  staff” 
led  tlie  charge.  The  “staff  officers” 
have  I)een  killed  off.  The  company 
commander.s — the  buyers — are  left 
to  carry  the  standard. 

Manufacturing  and  retail  man¬ 
agements  have  been  “coded”  up  to 
the  point  where  co-operation  with 
the  individual  buyer  remains  para¬ 
mount  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  is  to  the  department  buy¬ 
er  that  management  looks  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  changing  the  ink  over  from 
red  to  black.  It  is  the  same  buyer 
who  must,  of  necessity,  get  out  and 
dig  up  business.  And  practically 
every  one  of  the  floor-covering 
buyers  liearing  the  title  in  the  retail 
field  to-day  is  ready  for  the  test. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  the 
past  concerning  “experience.”  Sell¬ 
ing  experience,  the  kind  that  moves 
goods  from  the  store  floor  into 
customers’  homes,  remains  still  a 
matter  of  ordinary  hor.se-sense. 

1  he  floor-covering  buyer  who  is 
trained  in  common-sense  selling, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  had 
years  of  contact  with  rugs  and  car- 
l^ets,  is  surely  the  one  who  must 
come  out  on  top  in  the  closing 
moments  of  the  Great  Depression. 
If  the  Depression  has  done  nothing 
else,  it  at  least  has  forced  out  the 
window  all  the  foolish  and  costlv 


Pour  Million 
Women  Will 
Be  Rug 
Shopping 
This  Fall 
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WHILE  each  manufacturer  has 
developed  his  offerings  along 
his  own  individual  lines,  there 
are  a  few  definite  design  and  market 
trends  which  are  common  to  all. 
Among  these  is  the  continued  ix)pu- 
larity  of  highlighting,  which  has 
led  nearly  every  manufacturer  to 
introduce  this  effect  throughout 
most  of  his  lines,  even  down  to  the 
so-called  low  ends.  Designs  remain 
chiefly  Persian  and  Chinese,  with, 
however,  a  marked  tendency  towards 
introducing  more  Chinese  patterns 
than  has  been  the  case  before. 
Modern  patterns,  inspired  by  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  are  more  in  evidence  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
manufacturer  who  in  certain  of  his 
grades  fails  to  show  one  or  more  of 
these  modernly  designed  rugs. 
More  and  more  emphasis  has  also 
been  placed  by  manufacturers  on 
the  creation  of  appropriate  designs 
for  bedroom  use.  Nearly  every  mill 
is  now  offering  fabrics  which  it 
quite  frankly  calls  bedroom  rugs. 

To  be  noted  also,  as  generally  true 
of  all  manufacturers  this  season,  is 
a  great  improvement  in  the  finish 
or  tailoring  of  rugs.  This  shows  in 
the  quality  of  the  fringing  and  in 
the  binding  or  serging.  Latex  back¬ 
ing  to  prevent  slipping  is  also  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  lines  of  nearly  every 
mill.  Some  manufacturers  have  tak¬ 
en  the  occasion  to  revive  types  of 
weaves  once  popular  but  which  have 
lapsed  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  Beyond  these  new  notes,  the 
principal  advance  has  been  in  a  re¬ 
fined  styling  and  improved  coloring 
throughout. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE,  sole  selling 
agents  for  Alexander  Smith,  Mas- 
land  and  IVliittall,  showed  more 


than  40  new  members  in  the  Smith 
lines.  Ground  shades  range  from 
red,  rust  and  rose  tones  to  rose 
taupes  and  cool  tans.  Particularly 
interesting  is  a  subdued  modern 
pattern  in  the  Yonkers  Axminster 
quality.  The  majority  of  oriental- 
type  patterns  are  skilfully  high¬ 
lighted.  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons  have 
an  altogether  new  weave,  the  Tex- 
minster.  Woven  on  new  type  looms, 
this  rug  is  described  as  of  pile-lock 
construction  with  the  surface  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Axminster.  It  is 
particularly  shed-proof  and  has  un¬ 
usual  wearing  qualities.  It  is  woven 
of  high  lustre  yarn  and  has  the  soft 
appearance  of  an  Oriental.  M.  J. 
Whittall  Associates  have  introduced 
a  number  of  beautiful  patterns  in 
their  famous  Wilton  qualities.  The 
new  designs  are  beautifully  styled 
and  colored.* 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE’S  new 
line  of  rugs  and  carpets  includes, 
among  the  washed  grades,  Shirvana 
Lustra,  with  a  soft  patterned  back, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  Oriental.  All  the  patterns  are 
careful  reproductions  of  choice 
specimens.  Cardinal  Lustra,  a  high 
pile,  heavy  fabric,  is  shown  in  an 
assortment  of  Sarouk  and  Kirman 
patterns,  as  well  as  in  a  really  beau¬ 
tiful  Chinese  adaptation  in  green, 
peach  and  rust  grounds.  The  third 
grade  of  washed  rugs  is  Bundhar 
Lustra,  all  Oriental  patterns.  The 
straight  Wilton  rugs  include,  first, 
the  widely  known  French  Wilton, 
seamless,  constructed  of  six  frames 
of  fine  worsted,  with  great  delicacy 
of  pattern  and  softness  of  color. 
Then  there  is  Kingsway  Wilton,  a 
sturdy  wool  rug,  seamless.  And, 
finally,  Ardman  Wilton,  seamed, 
and  Midvale  Wilton  Seamless.  The 


last  grade  is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  including  some  styled 
especially  for  bedrooms.  The  range 
of  carpets  is  also  wide.  The  many 
figured  grades  comprise  a  great 
variety  of  patterns,  including  some 
beautiful  two-tone  effects  which  are 
woven  Broadloom  and  which  make 
up  well  into  rugs.  In  plain  Broad¬ 
loom  carpets  the  well-known  exist¬ 
ing  grades  have  been  augmented 
by  Hardy  Broadloom,  a  high  pile 
fabric,  shown  in  12  shades. 

ROBERT  CLEELAND’S  SONS 
introduced  this  Fall  the  most  elator- 
ate,  comprehensive  line  of  Chenille 
rugs  it  has  ever  offered.  Many 
striking  new  jiatterns  have  been 
added  in  a  total  of  eight  different 
grades,  with  distinct  designs.  In 
addition  to  the  five  standard  sizes, 
Cleeland’s  are  showing  Chenilles  in 
five  additional  new  sizes:  18  x  30, 
22  X  34,  22  X  44,  24  x  32,  24  x  44. 
The  eight  grades,  leading  off  with 
the  finest  quality,  Malvern,  are: 
Malvern,  Mozart,  Mervine,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Embos,  Newfield,  Lombard, 
Rova.  All  these  patterns  are  offer¬ 
ed  in  any  grade  and  any  size  in  a 
selection  of  twenty-four  different 
color  sets.  The  well-known  Mozart 
grade  in  the  exclusive  lustre  weave 
is  being  presented  in  fifteen  pat¬ 
terns,  in  ten  sizes :  five  patterns  for 
bedrooms,  five  patterns  for  bath¬ 
rooms,  five  patterns  for  nurseries. 
The  line  of  Cleeland  Colonial  hook¬ 
ed-style  rugs  is  being  prepared 
this  Fall  in  four  distinct  patterns. 
The  Colonials  are  available  in  forty- 
eight  color  combinations  and  in 
seven  standard  sizes  from  9  x  12 
to  24  x  48. 

MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS  in¬ 
troduced  many  new  patterns  and 
weaves  at  the  August  opening. 
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ed  Oriental-type  fabric,  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  woven  through  to  the  liack. 
PrcKluced  in  7  sizes,  it  is  shown  in 
an  assortment  of  10  patterns,  in¬ 
green  and  including  chintz  and  Colonial  effects, 
green  as  well  as  Sarouk,  Ispahan  and 
Kashan  reproductions.  A  number  of 
ides  in  new  patterns  were  also  presented 
ndard  in  established  Hightstown  weaves, 
sheen  Plymouth  has  several  interesting 
Saro-  new  chintz  patterns  and  a  number 
ar  is  available  in  of  hooked  effects  for  liedrooms. 
:luding  Sarouks,  bringing  the  total  numlier  of  pat- 
ese.  The  featured  terns  to  13.  This  is  a  seamless,  all- 
in  this  grade  are  wool  surface  rug  suitable  for  gen- 
,  red,  Persian  red,  eral  use.  The  non-skid  hack  Hiravak 
and  the  Chinese  rugs,  permanently  highlighted  and 
12  patterns  are  fringed,  are  featured  in  reproduc- 
aromar,  including  tions  of  Chinese,  Sarouk,  Ispahan 
,  Chinese  and  an  and  Persian  Orientals.  The  Mercer 
ground  Persian,  line,  produced  in  37  sizes,  has  been 
re  red,  rose  red,  stren^hened  by  new  patterns  in 

1,  ivory,  rust  and  chintz  and  hooked  effects.  New 

Chinese  patterns  color  effects  in  taupe,  henna  and 

and  in  green.  rust  are  seen  in  the  recently  added 

lUG  MILLS  offer-  patterns  in  the  Mercerak  and  Hira- 

ed  additional  Kirman  and  Sarouk  vak  lines  for  Fall, 
patterns  in  the  Karastan  grade.  L.  C.  CHASE  &  COMPANY 
Wilton,  Several  Kashans  and  Sarouks  are  offered  its  standard  lines  of  Seam- 
new  in  the  Karashah  range  and  new  Loc  Carpeting  in  four  different 

C'hinese  patterns  as  well  as  a  few  grades,  made  in  22  colors.  Each 

Sarouks  and  Lilehans  were  incor-  rug  is  interchangeable  in  any  of  the 

])orated  in  the  Kara-Saruk  line.  Al-  given  colors.  Therefore,  the  lines 

together  the  Karastan  lines  are  ex-  really  allow  the  retailer  to  present 

design — bringing  the  ceptionally  interesting.  to  his  customer  a  selection  of  462 

total  for  these  two  grades  up  "to  22  HIGHTSTOWN  RUG  COM-  rugs.  The  designs  arc  exceptionally 

and  26,  respectively.  The  popular  PANY  introduced  the  Raritan,  a  tasteful,  with  the  modern  patterns 

Victory  was  shown  in  7  new  pat-  new  iwrmanently  highlighted,  fring-  especially  interesting, 
terns,  making  a  total  of  27  for  this 


Among  these  may  be  named  the  featured.  The  Candlewick  is  a  new 

Chenillecraft.  This  is  a  high-piled  .scatter  rug  in  27"  and  36"  sizes,  in 

rug,  with  a  ’  heavy  wool  Chenille  Axminister  weave  and  candlewick 

back,  well  tailored  and  with  all  effect.  Ground  colors  are  in  pastel 
edges  serged.  The  Chenillecraft  shades  of  sand,  ivory 

was  introduced  with  a  Kirman,  a  rose,  with  designs  in  blue, 

Sarouk  and  a  Persian  panel  design,  and  rose. 

Another  rug  to  make  its  how  to  the  BIGELOW-SAT 
trade  was  the  Samoa,  a  ixtpular-  its  Fall  lines,  he 

priced  Axminster  with  the  pattern  lines,  two  new  w 

woven  through  to  the  hack  with  tyjx; — the  Talam; 

si)ecial  clearness.  The  Samoa  was  mar.  The  Talan 

presented  in  six  patterns  of  Sarouk,  10  patterns,  ir 

Sarouk  Chinese,  Colonial  and  Polon-  Kirmans  and  Chii 

iiais  motifs.  Presented  also  for  the  ground  colorings 

first  time  was  the  Pilgrim  Hooked 
in  6  Colonial  patterns  woven  through 
to  the  hack.  This  rug  is  constructed 
on  a  new  principle  that  eliminates 
sprouting,  yet  it  sells  at  a  very 
nominal  price.  All  told,  Mohawk 
introduced  74  new  patterns  in  its 
new  rug  lines  and  52  new  carjiet 
nuniliers.  Both  groups  include  a 
variety  of  modern  designs.  Eleven 
of  these  new  patterns  were  in  the 
Caliph  line,  seven  in  the  Imperial 
Karnak  worsted  Wilton.  The  Am- 
orac,  a  jacquard-woven 
presents  24  patterns  and  colorings. 

The  low-priced  Axminster  lines  in¬ 
clude  the  Mohawk  and  Amsterdam 
grades,  each  with  7  new  patterns — 
the  latter  featuring  an  interesting 
“Kashanoor”  ('  ' 


S  pedal  Woven  Floor  Covering  Section 


THE  CRAWSHAW  CARPET 
COMPANY  introduced  a  new 
fal)ric  to  be  marketed  as  the  High¬ 
land  Duo  this  season.  It  is  called 
a  revival  of  the  old  "Smyrna,” 
which  to  the  older  user  of  floor 
coverings  was  known  as  a  sturdy 
and  dependable  fabric  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  Highland  Duo  is  a  re¬ 
versible  rug  of  chenille  character 
with  a  ^-inch  pile  on  each  side  and 
is  woven  in  the  27"  x  54"  size.  It 
will  be  a  campanion  offering  with 
the  Chen-O-Val  and  Bayeta,  Na¬ 
vajo  scatters  of  the  company. 

A.  and  M.  KARAGHEUSIAN 
are  showing  for  the  first  time  a  new 
line  of  sheen-type  rugs  called  the 
Mirastan.  It  is  described  as  a 
“Junior”  Gulistan,  and  is  brought 
out  to  retail  at  a  price  which  is 
substantially  under  the  Gulistan 
price.  Mirastan  is  characterized  by 
heavy  weight  of  texture,  to  give 
wearing  quality,  as  well  as  offering  a 
luxurious  sheen.  In  the  Senior 
lines,  Super-Gulistan  and  Gulistan, 
an  interesting  new  style-develop¬ 
ment  is  to  he  noted.  Whereas 
Sarouk  patterns  have  dominated  the 
field  in  Oriental  reproductions, 
there  are  now  signs  of  another 
popular  favorite,  the  Kirman.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  new  Gulistan  patterns 
reflect  the  new  trend.  Some  of 
them  reproduce  historic  antiques ; 
some  of  them  choice  pieces  from 
the  Karagheusian  Oriental  stock. 
Small  flower  motifs  in  well-covered 
effects  are  the  characteristic.  Color¬ 
ings  are  lighter  and  softer  in  tone 
than  the  much-seen  red  of  the 
Sarouk  rugs.  New  shades  and  quali¬ 
ties  were  also  shown  in  the  broad- 
loom  carpetings  made  by  this  house, 
namely,  the  Glencoe,  Belleclaire, 
Eton,  Frieze,  Chambray. 

PARKER-WYLIE  CARPET 
COMPANY  offers  an  extensive 
revision  of  colorings  and  patterns. 
Artloom  Rug  Mills  introduced, 
through  Parker- Wylie,  an  entirely 
new  Wilton  rug  weave  known  as 
Bagdhar.  This  is  woven  in  jacquard 
process  in  highlighted  effects  and 
will  sell  within  a  popular  retail  price 
range.  Twelve  new  numbers  have 
l>een  added  in  the  Artloom  Kardak 
line,  7  new  colorings  in  the  Artkara 
line  and  8  new  colorings  in  the 
Delrak.  Twelve  new  colors  appear 
in  the  Kazart  line.  There  was  a 
number  of  new  carpet  lines  intro¬ 
duced,  with  the  original  Persiastan 
one  of  the  featured  rug  improve¬ 
ments.  Parker- Wylie  carpet  lines 
include  the  high-pile  Canterbury 
range,  the  Super-Overbrook,  re¬ 
vised  from  the  current  season’s 


Overbrook,  and  new  carpet  weaves 
under  the  names  of  Tabor  and 
Derry.  Super-Overhrook  has  a 
total  of  24  colors  and  Derry  14 
colors.  Novelle  is  an  entirely  new 
line  of  novelty  Axminster  rugs  pro¬ 
duced  by  Parker-Wylie,  and  a  new 
special  quality  in  Ovalado  novelty 
Axminsters  was  also  seen.  In  the 
Alva  Carpet  and  Rug  Company 
lines,  new  designs  and  colorings  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  Imperial  Alvastan  range, 
as  well  as  a  revamped  line  of  rugs 
and  carpets  in  other  grades. 

PHILADELPHIA  CARPET 
COMPANY  showed  new  Oriental 
patterns  in  their  figured  velvets ;  and 
in  their  broadloom  lines — 'the 
Cloverdale,  Pelham,  Burmont,  Col¬ 
onial,  Fenway  and  Karashan — three 
new  colors  are  l>eing  presented : 
French  gray,  peach,  and  mouse 
taupe. 


CHARLES  P.  COCHRANE 
COMPANY  has  revised  its  Axmin¬ 
ster  line  to  feature  the  Mora¬ 
vian,  Oriental  patterns,  soft-toned 
grounds,  highlighted,  giving  a  soft 
luster  effect.  The  line  has  15  pat¬ 
terns,  as  has  also  the  Araban.  In 
the  Wilton  grades,  the  Wyndale, 
seamless,  256  pitch,  9-wire,  wool, 
to  retail  under  $50,  was  exhibited. 
The  line  embraces  20  designs 
and  colorings,  including  Chinese, 
Sarouks,  Ispahan,  Persian  Moresque, 
plain  with  figured  borders  and 
fine  figured  centers.  A  number  of 
new  patterns  made  their  appearance 
in  the  carpet  lines  of  the  company. 

HODGES  CARPET  COMPANY 
introduced  a  new  small  rug  line  to 
be  known  as  Moderne  Novelty, 
size  27"  X  54",  in  a  variety  of 
modern  designs  and  color  harmonies, 
to  sell  at  popular  retail  prices. 
Several  new  modern  designs  and 
colorings  have  been  added  to  the 
Capitol  Moderne  line  of  popular- 
priced  room  size  rugs.  New  patterns 
have  also  been  brought  out  in  the 
Tuscany  and  Kasha  lines,  color 
through  to  the  back.  Oriental  type; 
and  also  new  patterns  have  l)een 
added  in  the  Crusader  line. 


HUGH  NELSON-COLUMBIA 
CARPET  MILLS,  INC.,  announced 
the  most  extensive  enlargement  of 
the  line  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  plans  for  Fall  call  for 
alK)ut  30  new  i)atterns  divided 
among  5  grades.  Featured  is  a  num- 
I)er  of  new  modern  designs,  the 
additions  including  Persian  and 
Chinese  patterns.  A  new  tan  ground 
is  a  feature  in  the  Persian  design. 

MAGEE  CARPET  COMPANY 
showed  Bombay  and  Caraway,  two 
new  rug  lines  featured  for  Fall  in 
patterns  of  Oriental  reproductions 
in  rich  highlighted  effects,  colors 
woven  through  to  the  ijack.  Made 
Ivvith  latexed  back  and  serged  sel¬ 
vage,  the  two  new  lines  are  available 
in  seven  sizes,  up  to  9'  x  15'.  Among 
other  new  patterns  in  the  various 
grades  in  the  line  is  an  unusually 
interesting  bedroom  Aubusson  pat¬ 
tern,  new  in  the  Melba. 

COLLINS  &  AIKMAN  COR- 
PORATION  featured  improved 
(pialities  in  the  Seemingly  Seamless 
carpet,  presenting  a  new  heavy  rigid 
construction,  designed  to  make  the 
carpet  non-stretchable  and  lie 
smoothly.  An  entirely  new  jacquard- 
figured  carpet  in  two-tone  combina¬ 
tions  has  also  been  added.  The  im¬ 
provements  are  seen  in  the  range 
of  seven  carpet  grades  which  are 
shown  in  a  complete  assortment  of 
popular  new  shades.  Among  the 
new  designs  presented  in  the  sam¬ 
ples  or  miniature  rug  and  carpet 
sizes  are  many  interesting  modern 
and  period  effects,  created  not  only 
with  smart  color  harmonies,  but 
also  by  combining  two  weaves  and 
two  heights  of  pile  in  solid  color 
tones. 

Among  the  other  rug  and  carpet 
manufacturers  who  have  revised 
their  lines  for  this  Fall,  adding  new 
patterns  and  color  harmonies  and 
otherwise  bringing  their  styling 
completely  up  to  date,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Bengal  Oriental  Rug 
Corp.,  Henry  Holmes’  Sons  Co., 
Roxbury,  Breslin  Bros.,  Beatty 
Mfg.  Co.,  Ohio  Carpet  Co.,  Hirst- 
Roger  Carpet  Co.,  Archibald 
Holmes  &  Son,  Cambria  Carpet 
Co.,  and  Lea  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Thus,  with  a  range  of  choice  as 
extensive  as  these  pages  indicate, 
buyers  will  find  it  easy  indeed  to 
select  fabrics  to  suit  every  purse, 
every  taste,  every  requirement  on 
their  salesfloors — to  their  own  profit 
and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
their  customers. 
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A  New  Ruff  for 
the  Guest  Room 


A  New  Rug 
for 

Every  Room 
in  the  House 
from  the 
Hugh  Nelson 


Offices:  Philadelphia — San  Francisco — Boston — Chicago 


HUGH  NELSON  RUGS 

AXMINSTERS  .AMERICAN  ORIENTALS  •  BROADLOOMS 


This  is  opportunity  year  for  the  retail  rug  merchant. 

Instead  of  making  single-rug  sales,  show  your  customers  how  inexpensive  it 
is  at  today’s  prices  to  re-cover  the  entire  home  with  Hugh  Nelson  Axminsters, 
American  Orientals  or  Broadlooms. 

The  Hugh  Nelson  “Time  to  Re-Cover”  plan  is  a  brand  new  idea  in  retail 
rug  merchandising.  It  will  influence  thousands  of  home  owners  to  increase 
their  rug  purchases  this  year. 

Write  us  for  complete  details  of  this  plan  and  how  it  can  be  put  to  work 
in  your  own  rug  department. 


HUGH  NELSON — Columbia  Carpet Milisjne. 

Third  and  Cumberland  Streets,  Philadelphia 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Into  the  new  era  of  architecture  and  decoration  that  is 
the  Century  of  Progress,  Seam  Loc  fits  with  perfect 
harmony  as  the  outstanding  carpet  of  today — the  carpet 
of  the  future.  In  twelve  brilliant  installations  at  the 
Chicago  Fair,  Seam  Loc  again  demonstrates  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  adaptability  to  every  problem  in  floor  decoration 
— proves  again  its  superb  quality  and  its  amazing  resist¬ 
ance  to  wear.  Millions  of  people  have  admired — and 
walked  on — these  Seam  Loc  carpets  and  they  are  today  as 


bright  and  almost  as  new-looking  as  when  they  were  laid. 
For  every  forward-looking  merchandising  man  there  is 
a  message  of  real  significance  in  this  Seam  Loc  demon¬ 
stration. 

L.C.  ^ASE  8t  CO..  INC. 

V - -  NEW  YORK,  N.  \ . 


Sales  Division 
Chicago 


Los  Angelfs 


Boston 


Detroit 


The  adaptability  of  Seam 
Loc  to  any  design  or  color 
is  here  demonstrated  in  the 
zebra  pattern  rug  in  the 
Masonite  House  at  the 
Fair.  Also  note  the  Seam 
Loc  stair  carpet  with  its 
effective  border. 


A  handsome  circular  Seam  Loc  rug  gives  this  room  in  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Home  the  crowning  touch  of  modernity  that  makes  it  a  delightful, 
attractive  unit. 


Designed  by  Donald 
Deskey,  this  Seam  Loc 
carpet,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  General 
Houses  exhibit,  adds  that 
custom  finish  to  a  highly 
individual  <md  striking 
scheme  of  modern  dec¬ 
oration. 


PRODUCTS 


VELMO  Upholstery 
LESHER  Mohairs 


SEAMLOC  Carpets  and  Rugs 
LEATHERWOVE 
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!•  Capital  Moderne  Seamless  Axminster  — 
pattern  Ht7  (Hodges  Carpet  Company) 

t.  Mecerak — sheen-type — pattern  3(2  (Hifhts- 
town  Rue  Co.) 

X  Cardinal  Lustra  —  sheen-type  —  pattern 
QUIZ'S  (Hardwick  &  Maeee  Company) 
Mirastan — sheen-type — pattern  M3  (A.  A 
M.  Kar^lelleusian,  Inc.) 

X  Yonkers  Seamless  Axminster — pattern  83IS 
(Alexander  Smith  A  Sons — W.  A  J.  Sloane) 


Page  of  Best-Selling  ”Aces 

(.  Mozart  Chenille  bathroom  ruf  (Robert 
CIceland’s  Sons) 

7.  Clifton  Rue — pattern  IM  (Bieelow-Sanford 
Carpet  Company) 

I  X  Columbia  Seamless  Axminster — pattern  M7 
(Hueh  Nelson — Columbia  Carpet  Mills) 

9.  Hispano-Modern — pattern  93N  (Firth  Car¬ 
pet  Company) 

IX  Karashah — sheen-type — pattern  5M  (Kara- 
stan  Rue  Mills,  Inc.) 


11.  Colonial  Velvet  Carpet — pattern  1333  (Phil¬ 
adelphia  Carpet  Company) 

12.  Kardak  seamless  rue — sheen-type — pattern 
4M2-35  (Artloom  Rue  MiUs— Parker- Wylie 
Carpet  Company) 

13.  Arcadian  seamless  Axminster  —  pattern 
3113-1  (Charles  P.  Cochrane  Company) 

14.  Seamloc  Carpet  (L.  C  Chase  A  Com|wnyV> 

IX  Imperial  Aristo— seamless  Axminster — pat¬ 
tern  2M2S  (Mohawk  Carpet  Mills) 

IX  Chen-O-Val  scatter  rue — pattern  2W  (Craw- 
shaw  Carpet  Company) 


Your  Stah'way  to 


PROFIT 


WILTON 

AXMINISTER 

VELVET 

BROADLOOM 

and 

NOVELTY  RUGS 


BAGDHAR - Anloom  seam- 

less  jacquard 
Wilton  in  Oriental  designs  and  motifs. 


KARDAK—  Best  quality  washed  Wil¬ 
ton — Persian  and  Chinese. 


High  pile  washed  Wilton 
with  pattern  through. 


ARTKARA 

DELRAK—  Popular  priced  washed  Wilton. 
KAZART - Wilton  with  pattern  through. 

ARAK—  Standard  wool  Wilton  quality. 

TA,fPl?RTAT  AT  VARTAN _ Pif’neer  rug  in  highlighted  field— pat- 

IMrUjniAL.  ALiV  through  to  back— popular  priced. 


CAr^rrERBURY  Finest  quality,  high-pile  broadloom.  Woven  27  inch 


through  18  feet  in  width. 

Finest  standard  qu 
including  18  feet. 


SUPER  OVERBROOK _ Finest  standard  quality — new  back.  Widths  up  to  and 


DERRY—  Popular  priced  broadloom. 
HOLLYWOOD  - Frieze  broadloom. 


I  PERSIA 


IMPERIAL  PARKASTAN— 

Axminster  with  pattern  through. 


SCARSDALE  - Highlighted  Axminster-pattern  through. 


PERSIASTAIV _ ^PL'Dged  and^h^ghlighted  Axminster.  Pattern 


^^Every  Weave — 
at  Every  Price — 
for  Every  Need” 


PARKER-WYLIE  CARPET  CO. 

295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

ARTLOOM  RUG  MILLS  ALVA  CARPET  &  RUG  CO. 
PARKER-WYLIE  CARPET  MFG.  CO. 


99  Bedford  Street 
Boeton 


Ledger  Building 
Philadelphia 


Lytton  Buildig 
Chicago 


Ambassador  Building 
St.  Louis 


Spreckles  Building 
Los  Angeles 
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SELLING  RUGS 


AS  every  rug  buyer  knows  only 
too  well,  the  past  three  years 
have  been  an  “orgy”  of  “vol¬ 
ume  at  any  price.”  Everything  con¬ 
ceivable — and  many  things  incon¬ 
ceivable — was  done  to  stimulate 
sales.  Prices  were  compressed  more 
and  more,  until  the  last  margin  of 
profit  was  finally  squeezed  out  of 
the  sale  of  a  rug.  This  was  true 
equally  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer.  Such 
has  been  the  unhappy  history  of  the 
jKist  three  Depression  years  in  “the 
Rugs.” 

It  is  time  now  for  a  change.  And 
not  only  is  it  time  for  a  change,  hut 
a  change  is  l)eing  forced  on  us  by 
conditions  which  have  themselves 
changed.  Even  the  most  cautious 
observers  are  promising  that  this 
fall  and  winter  will  witness  further 
increase  in  the  business  upturn 
which  has  already  started.  The 
turning-poitit  has  arrived.  The  “new 
deal"  is  definitely  here.  And  there 
is  a  shift  also  in  the  hattlefront.  The 
drive  now  is  on  a  different  kisis — 
the  liealthy  one  of  quality  merchan- 
tlise  presented  once  more  at  prices 
which  restore  the  profit  to  all  of  us. 

In  this  new  drive,  every  rug  buy¬ 
er  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his 
dei)artment  to  participate. 
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3* He:  American  Oriental,  through  to 
the  back — and  only  $24.50. 

She:  A  shoddy  imitation!  Can't  you 
shotv  me  a  stylish,  well  colored  rug? 


These  rugs  are  very 
cheap! 

:  Yes — but  look  at  the 
terrible  quality! 


Something  new — 
non-skid  back! 

:  It's  a  dirt  catcher 
and  the  pattern  is 
dreadful. 


>  He:  A  beautifully  colored  reproduction  o\ 
Georgian  Floral — moderately  priced! 
She:  Exquisite — just  what  /  want. 


IRED  out  by  senseless  “selling  points” — disgusted  with  cheap, 
shoddy  fabrics — going  to  another  store — then  he  showed  her  a 
“Firth-styled”  rug — a  profitable  sale  was  made. 

How  much  easier  to  have  shown  her  a  “styled”  rug  first  and 
saved  the  time  and  energy  wasted  in  trying  to  sell  unattractive 
jiromotional  items. 


THE  FIRTH  CARPET  CO 
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5.  She:  This  Firth  Period  Rug  makes  my 
room  look  like  a  million  dollars. 

M  UCH  more  than  just  another-rug-sale  has  been  accomplished. 

The  customer  is  absolutely  satisfied  with  her  rug.  The 
dealer  has  gained  her  good  will  and  confidence.  She  has  become 
enthusiastic. 

Alert  merchants  know  that  Style  Will  Sell — quickly  and  more 
profitably  than  price  promotion. 


295>  5*iWE.,  NEW  YORK‘°S.r«gys?° 
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Tl  1 1'-  surest  way  to  make  Mrs. 
Housewife  think  of  ruys  is  to 
devise  some  means  of  concen¬ 
trating  her  attention  on,  and  forcing 
her  to  study,  a  rug — a  single  rug. 
Hence,  the  “Rack-to-T’rofit”  Plan 
contest  is  based  on  getting  her  to 
examine  closely,  and  write  a  brief 
description  of,  a  certain  pattern — 
any  pattern  that  you  may  chose 
from  your  own  stock. 

Su|)iM)sing  that  you,  Mr.  liuyer, 
deci<le  to  put  on  this  “Rack-to- 
Prolit"  Plan  contest  in  your  .store. 
Here,  iu  .seciuence,  is  e.xactly  what 
you  do: 

1.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  on 
p.age  7.?  of  this  Section.  I'his 
will  insure  your  receiving  the 
complete  “  Rack-to- Profit ’’  Plan 
“kit."  I'his  contains  all  you  will 
need  to  run  the  contest  in  your 
store.  It  goes  to  you  without 
any  cost  to  yoti  or  (  hligat^m  on 
your  i)art. 

2.  You  then  set  aside  one  rtig  (or 
more  than  one,  if  your  dej)art- 
ment  is  large  and  your  ixUential 
market  warrants.)  'I'his  rug,  or 
rugs,  you  will  iiaturailv  select 
from  among  your  hest-selliug 
lines,  where  your  turn-over  is 
fastest  and  your  markup  con¬ 
sistently  maintained. 


3.  For  a  period  of  one  week,  you 
will  display  this  specific  rug  in 
a  prominent  window  in  your 
store.  You  yourself  will  decide 
what  week  it  will  he,  since  the 
contest  is  so  designed  that  it  can 
he  run  at  any  time  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  yourself  and 
your  store. 

4.  With  the  rtig  displayed  in  your 
window,  you  will  have  your 
show-card  writer  letter  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  every  women  to  visit 
your  department  and  there  ob¬ 
tain  details  of  how  she  may  get 
this  rug  free.  (Suggested  coi)y 
for  this  card  is  included  in  the 
aforementioned  "kit.") 

5.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  rug  in 
the  window  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  your  department,  also 
with  a  card  which  ties  u])  with 
the  one  in  the  witidow  and  iden¬ 
tifies  the  rug.  (Copy  for  this 
card  is  also  in  the  "kit.") 

h.  You  will  recpiire  every  woman 
whti  visits  your  de])artnient,  as 
a  result  of  this  invitation,  to 
register  her  name  and  address  in 
a  hook  or  on  a  card  which  you 
will  have  convenient  in  your 
department.  She  cannot  com- 


])ete  in  the  contest  without  first 
registering. 

7.  When  a  woman  registers  she 
receives  an  entry  blank  (Copy 
for  this  also  in  "kit.”)  This 
entry  blank  gives  her  full  in¬ 
structions  for  competing. 

<S.  'I'he  woman  then  proceeds  to 
inspect  the  rug  on  your  sales- 
(loor,  studies  it,  fixes  its  pattern 
in  her  mind. 

9.  She  goes  home,  writes  her  de- 
scrii)tion,  and  mails  or  delivers 
it  to  your  department  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  date  set  by  yourself 
and  named  on  the  entry  blank. 
(It  is  sugge.sted  that  this  closing 
date  lx*  exactly  two  weeks  from 
the  opening  day  of  the  contest : 
in  other  words,  that  the  contest 
run  for  a  |)eriod  of  two  weeks.) 
Her  descrii)tion  will  he  limited 
to  not  more  than  100  words,  as 
will  he  indicated  on  the  entry 
blank. 

10.  You  will  acknowledge  receipt 
«»f  each  entry  hv  mailing  to  each 
coute.stant  the  form  ])ost-card. 
(Copy  supplied  iu  "kit.")  Ibis 
card  .serves  the  purpose  also  of 
telling  the  woman  to  watch  your 
store’s  advertisement  announc- 

(Continued  on  page  77) 
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COMING 


^ept. 


15  th 


A  distinguished  new  group  of  • 

RUGS 

and  a  special  merchandising  plan  for 
department  stores  seeking 

BOTH 

VOLUME  &  MARK-UP 


For  advance  details,  incutire  of 
W.  &  J.  SLOANE  •  NEW  YORK  •  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 
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S  p  ecial  Woven  Floor  Covering  Section 


Hugh  Nelson — Columbia  Car¬ 
pet  Offers  “Time  to  Recover” 
Plan 

As  a  stimulation  to  a  sale  of  its 
own  lines,  Hugh  Nelson — Colunihia 
Car])et  Mills,  has  developed  a  plan 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  providj 
the  retail  merchant  with  the  ammu¬ 
nition  he  needs  to  spur  the  buying 
mood.  Tl’.is  plan  is  called  the 
"Time  to  Recover”  Plan. 

'I'he  interest  stimulator  of  the 
“'rime  to  Recover”  Plan  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  unusual  display  card  to  l)e 
hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
rug  department.  This  display  sug¬ 
gests  the  thought  of  Re-Covering 
and  how  inex])ensively  it  can  he 
carried  out.  It  also  directs  attention 
to  a  Recover  Chart  which  can  he 
secured  in  the  department.  It  is  so 
entirely  different  from  the  usual 
rug  |K)ster  that  it  is  certain  to  at¬ 
tract  immediate  attention. 

'Phis  chart  is  the  keynote  of  the 
“Time  to  Recover”  Plan.  It  is 
combined  with  an  attractive  folder 
sjjecially  planned  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomer  rug  conscious  from  a  point 
of  view  of  floor  harmony  through¬ 
out  the  home.  It  pictures  the  e.x- 
tcrior  of  a  typical  si.x-room  house 
with  photographs  of  the  corners  of 
each  of  the  various  rooms,  designat¬ 
ing  the  jjarticular  rug  selected  for 
each  room  in  the  house  and  the  total 
cost  of  recovering.  On  the  hack  of 
this  folder  is  a  chart  to  he  fdled 
out  hy  the  customer  and  returned 
to  the  rug  department.  In  the 
spaces  indicated  on  the  chart  the 
c  istomer  su])plies  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  regarding  her  home  to 
enable  the  merchatit  to  suggest  an 
a])propriate  rug  scheme  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  cost. 

'Phe  'Pime-to-Recover  Plan  is 
simple,  easily  operated  and  re([uires 
only  a  little  cooiieration  oji  the  part 
of  the  rug  merchant  to  product- 
gratifying  results.  Inquiries  are  in¬ 
vited. 
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Decidedly  Distinctive 
Fabrics  sell  because 
they  are  different 

We  make  them 

Such  fabrics  as 

COLOIVIAL 
KARASHAN 
CLOVERDALE 
PELHAM  and  RLRMONT 

• 

are  featured  by  the  finest  stores  because 
they  represent  quality  merchandise 
in  their  respective  price  ranges, 

^‘‘‘Makvrs  of  Quality  Carpets  Since  1846” 

Philadelphia  Carpet  Company 

Alleghany  Avenue  and  C  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 

Broadloom  Plain  Carpets — Cut  Order  Service 
Figured  Velvet  Carpets 

I  —Send  for  Our  Broadloom  Retail  Sales  Chart— 

Name  . 

A  MERCHANDISING  FEATURE  AT  NO  COST 


CLEELAND  CHENILLES 


1009^  American 


Largest  Line  in  CLEELAND’S  87  Years’  History 


52  PATTERNS  •  8  GRADES 
10  SIZES  •  24  COLOR  SETS 

Retailing  from  around  $1  to  $4 

Now  you  hove  a  Cleelond  Chenille  for  every  retail 
price,  a  total  of  52  patterns  in  8  grades.  In  addition 
to  the  five  standard  sizes,  Cleeland's  Chenilles  this 
Fall  also  are  being  offered  in  these  new  sizes:  1 8  x  30, 
22  X  34,  22  X  44,  24  x  32,  24  x  44. 

A  total  of  15  patterns  Is  now  offered  in  the 
popular  Mozart  Grade  with  the  Luster  Weave  finish 
in  three  distinct  lines  —  5  patterns  for  Bedrooms,  5 
patterns  for  Bathrooms,  and  5  Patterns  for  Nurseries. 

IP  Send  for  the  New  Catalogue 

just  issued  illustrating  each  Chenille  Pattern  in  every  Grade 


wozART  grade 
*-osTER  Weave 

"OW  offered  in 

’5  patterns 

*0  SIZES 

•  for  Bedrooms 

•  for  Bathrooms 

•  for  Nurseries 


CLEELAND  COLONIALS 


HOOKED- STYLED  RUGS  .  .  .  Retailing  under  $30  in  9x12  size 

100^  American  Manufacture 


No.  4400  — 9x12  Sis*  No.  4401  —  9  x  12  Sin  No.  4402  —  9  x12  Siso 


Meeting  with  instantaneous  success,  the  new,  heavier  Colonial 
fabric  in  sizes  up  to  9  x  12  and  larger. 

Cleeland  reproductions  of  antique  patterns  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  overwhelming  preference  for  Colonial  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Available  in  48  color  combinations,  13  basic  shades,  with  4 
alternate  background  shades. 

iP  Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue 

showing  Cleeland  Colonials  in  Room  Settings. 


7  Standard  Sizes 

9  X  12,  8  X  10,  6  X  9,  4  X  7, 
36"  X  72",  27"  X  54",  24"  x  48". 

Special  large  sizes  up  to  12' 

width  in  any  length. 

Special  for  halls.  Runners  in 
any  length  or  width. 


ROB’T  CLEELAND’S  SONS,  Inc,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Mills  in  Philadelphia 
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now 


IN  YOUR  STORE 


THKKI^  are  several  means  uf 
announcing  the  "Hack-to-1  Vo- 
fit”  Plan  contest  in  your  store. 
'I'he  more  of  the.se  means  you  use. 
the  more  successful  will  he  your 
individual  contest  and  the  greater 
will  Ik?  its  results. 

Window  Display 
'I'he  first  means  of  announcing 
your  contest  is  naturally  through  the 
window  display  of  the  rug  to  Ik? 
given  away  free,  as  already  ex¬ 
plained.  'I'his  display,  with  a  pro^ier- 
ly  lettered  card,  will  l)e  seen  hy 
thousands  of  women  passing  your 
store,  among  whom  will  l)e  many 
hundreds  who  will  really  visit  your 
department  to  learn  the  details.  It 
is  suggested  that  your  display  be 
confined  to  this  one  rug,  in  order 
to  focus  attention  on  it  and  on  the 
invitation  which  accompanies  it. 

Interior  Display 
Your  interior  department  display 
of  the  same  rug  is  another  means 
of  announcing  the  contest.  This 
duplicate  rug,  with  its  tie-up  card, 
should  be  conspicuously  shown  in 
your  department,  with  perhaps 
some  sj^ecial  six)t-lighting.  Visitors 
to  your  department  who  haven’t  by 
chance  seen  your  window  display 
will  be  attracted  to  the  rug  and  the 
contest  through  this  means. 


Newspaper  Advertising 

'I'he  third  means  of  announcing 
the  contest  in  your  store  is  by  carry¬ 
ing  reference  to  it  prominently  in 
your  regular  newspaper  advertising 
s|)ace  for  one  or  more  days  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  contest.  Suggest¬ 
ed  wordage  for  this  newspaper  mes¬ 
sage,  to  be  incorporated  in  your 
store’s  regular  advertising  space  in 
your  local  newspapers,  goes  to  you 
as  part  of  the  “kit.” 

Direct  Mail 

Still  another  way  of  announcing 
the  contest  is  by  inclosing  in  your 
monthly  statements  an  inexpensive 
leaflet  printed  up  from  the  suggest¬ 
ed  copy  which  also  goes  to  you  in 
the  “kit.” 


Four  Million  IVomen  Will 
Be  Rug  Shopping 


Free  Publicity 

You  will  find  a  suggestion  of  a 
form  for  a  free  publicity  article 
announcing  the  contest  in  your 
store.  Hy  merely  filling  in  the  IcK'al 
information  as  to  date  of  commence¬ 
ment,  and  other  details,  you  can 
turn  this  over  to  your  various  local 
newspapers  for  running.  (See 
“kit”) 

Rememl)er — this  contest  costs  you 
absolutely  nothing  to  run  except  the 
value  of  the  rug  (or  rugs)  that  you 
give  as  prizes — plus  the  printing  or 
mimeographing  of  the  entry  blanks, 
a  little  postage  and  the  use  of  a  few 
inches  of  your  store’s  regularly 
contracted-for  advertising  space.  All 
necessary  copy  and  suggestions  and 
other  material  is  supplied  to  you 
free  when  you  return  the  coupon. 

Another  advantage  of  the  plan 
is  that  you  can  set  your  own  best 
time  for  conducting  your  own  local 
contest — keying  it  to  your  best  sell¬ 
ing  weeks. 

Thus  you  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  Get  in  on 
the  “Back-to- Profit”  Plan — for 
your  profit. 

Finally,  this  Plan  will  accomplish 
the  things  for  you  that  appear  on 
the  next  full  text  page  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion.  We  suggest  that  you  turn  to  it 
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SHE  USED  TO  BE  YOUR  CUSTOMER 


. . .  before  you  sold  her 
that  cheap  rug  pad 

%  A  lot  of  stores,  in  their  panic  for  low  prices,  are 
selling  their  own  Customers  at  mark-down  figures ! 

12.95  may  sound  cheap  for  a  rug  pad — but  if  it  is  the 
price  of  a  customer  it  is  mighty  expensive. 

The  woman  who  buys  a  $2.95  rug  pad  and  then  finds 
out  that  it  mats  down — and  hurts  the  rug  more  than 
it  helps — blames  You.  She  doesn’t  expect  to  know  as 
much  about  rug  pads  as  you  do.  If  you  sell  her  the 


there  is  only  one  "OZITE".  .  .  LOOK  FOR  THIS  TRADE-MARK 


wrong  thing — it’s  your  fault.  And  you  lose  her  confi¬ 
dence,  her  goodwill,  her  trade ! 

That’s  why  so  many  merchants  have  learned  their  lesson 
and  are  concentrating  on  quality — featuring  ^n/n’neOzite 
. . .  explaining  its  exclusive  features . . .  mentioning  its  un¬ 
equaled  record  of  dependability.  Selling  Ozite  Rug  Cushions 
under  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  Holds  Your  Customers. 

CLINTON  CARPET  COMPANY 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 

24S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  i2U  East  8lh  Street,  I.ng  Angeles 


RUG  CUSHION 
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Here  are  Six 
Reasons  for — 


KARASTAN  SUPREMACY 


•  The  patterns  in  the  three  Karastan  lines 
are  really  reproductions  of  fine  Orientals;  not 
adaptations.  There  is  no  attempt  to  tamper 
with  lines  or  colors  woven  into  the  originals 
hy  skilled  Oriental  craftsmen.  •Side-by-side 
comparison  with  real  Orientals  is  the  surest 
way  of  clinching  sales.  •There  is  a  Karastan 
product  to  fit  each  of  the  three  important 
price  ranges.  •In  addition  to  obvious  quality, 
they  have  distinctive  style  and  color  appeal, 
nll-important  factors  in  attracting  prospective 
purchasers.  •Suggested  retail  prices  which 
allow  dealers  a  profitable  mark-up.  •Selective 
distribution,  with  dealers  protected  against 
competitive  price  slashing. 


KARASTAN  RUG  MILLS 


Joseph  A.  Ryak,  Sales  Manager 


New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Furniture  Exchange 


CHICAGO:  1418  Merchandise  Mart 
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IN  adopting  the  “Back-to-Profit”  ings  and  who  need  them,  as  evi- 
Plan  for  your  department  and  denced  by  their  entering  your  con- 
in  conducting  the  contest,  you  test.  This  list  constitutes  the  best 
have  this  assurance — that  it  is  a  possible  potential  field  for  aggres- 
practical  plan,  designed  by  practical  sive  selling,  on  your  part  and  on  the 
men,  to  accomplish  practical  ends,  part  of  your  salesmen.  Moreover, 
Specifically,  this  is  what  the  “Back-  you  will  compile  this  list  quickly — 
to-Profit”  Plan  contest  will  do  for  within  two  weeks  at  the  very  outset 
yon:  It  help  you  sell  more  rugs  of  the  fall  rug-selling  season  — 
ami  carpets  this  fall.  ready  for  immediate  u.se  at  the  most 

1.  By  making  hundreds  of  women  favorable  time.  This  list  will  give 
in  your  community  floor-covering  you  a  market  to  work  on  actively 
conscious  to  a  degree  far  greater  throughout  all  the  normal  rug-sell- 
than  most  of  them  have  ever  been  ing  months  of  fall  and  winter, 
before.  Once  they  have  become  Thus,  you  not  only  bring  women 
floor-covering  conscious — ^are  think-  into  your  department,  but  you  also 
ing  of  their  floors  in  relation  to  reach  out  into  their  homes  and  do 
their  suitable  covering — you  stand  not  only  a  passive,  but  an  active, 
in  the  way  of  getting  more  of  their  selling  job. 

present  and  future  home-furnishing  The  day  has  long  since  gone  when 
budgets.  rugs  and  carpets  can  be  successfully 

2.  By  bringing  traffic  to  and  sold  in  volume  by  grocery  store 
through  your  department  —  thus  methods — in  other  words,  by  wait- 
making  openings  for  your  merchan-  ing  for  women  to  come  and  get 
dise  to  be  seen,  and  for  your  sales-  them.  You  have  got  to  reach  out 
men  to  have  a  market  to  work  on.  into  the  homes 
You  will  thus  make  the  most  of  of  your  potential 
your  new  merchandise ;  and  many  customers,  and 
women,  seeing  it,  will  realize  that  not  only  fill  their 
they  have  delayed  too  long  in  needs  but  discov- 
equipping  or  re-equipping  their  er  these  needs 
homes  with  suitable  floor  coverings  for  them,  make 
after  these  past  three  years  of  non-  them  realize  that 
spending.  these  needs  ex- 

3.  By  providing  you  —  through  ist,  interest  them 
the  device  of  having  women  con-  sufficiently  to 
testants  register  with  you — with  an  make  them  wish 
excellent  list  of  home  women  who  to  fill  these 
are  actively  thinking  of  floor  cover-  needs,  and  fin¬ 


ally,  iiersuade  them  that  your  rugs 
and  carpets  in  your  department  are 
the  ones  thev  want. 


The  “Back-to-Profit”  Plan  Will 
Help  You  Do  This  Effectively 

It  remains  simply  to  suggest  that 
after  your  contest  is  over  and  you 
have  awarded  your  prize,  you  dis¬ 
play  the  same  rug  again  in  your 
window  for  two  or  three  days,  along 
with  a  card  which  will  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  winner. 
You  may  wish  also  to  have  the  win¬ 
ner  photographed  with  her  rug,  in 
order  to  give  you  material  for  the 
follow-up  publicity  that  it  will  bring 
to  your  store  and  your  department. 

And  now — to  put  this  “Back-to- 
Profit”  Plan  to  work  for  you  — 
whenever  you  are  ready  for  it — 
fill  in,  scissor  out  and  mail  this 
coupon  to-day. 

Address  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
any  one  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  merchandise  you  custom¬ 
arily  sell  and  who  is  advertising  in 
this  Section. 


COUPON 


(Xamr  of  Manufacturer  here) 


(Address  of  Manufacturer) 

City  .  State  . 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  KoinK  to  run  a  “Back-to-Profit”  Plan  contest  in  my  department. 

I  plan  to  run  this  conte.st  starting  the  week  of  ( . . . ). 

Please  send  me  my  complete  “kit”  of  all  needeil  material,  free  of 
eost  to  me. 

H  Window  Card  Announcement  Copy. 

Interior  Card  Announcement  Copy. 

□  Envelope  stuffer  copy,  announcing  contest. 

□  Publicity  article  for  local  newspapers,  announcing  contest. 
□  Newspaper  advertising  copy,  announcing  contest. 

Q  Copy  for  entry  blanks. 

□  Post  card  acknowledging  receipt  of  entry,  and  stating 
when  award  will  be  made. 


Buyer’s  name 
Store  . 


Special  Woven  Floor  C  overin  Section 


When  Mrs.  Customer 
asks — 

"HAVE  YOU  ANY  LIVABLE 
MODERN  DESIGNS?” 

0  Whe!i  this  question  is  asked  on  your  salesfloor — as  it  will  be 
inereasingly  this  fall  and  winter — what  will  be  your  answer? 
Will  you  be  able  to  answer  it  with  actual  merchandise?  You 
will,  if  you  have  stocked  the  Capitol  Moderne.  In  producing 
this  modernly  designed  rug  line,  we  have  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  large  and  growing  market  for  modern  designs.  We 
have  realized,  however,  that  this  market  wants  designs  that  are 
not  bizarre,  but  that  are  restfully  and  fittingly  modern.  The 
Capitol  Moderne  reflects  this  study.  Our  sales  records  on  this 
line  already  prove  that — 

” Hodges  leads  in  modern  designs” 

Other  lines  that  will  interest  you  are  the  Tuscany  and  Kasha 
— seamless,  fringed  and  with  the  pattern  woven  through  to  the 
back — and  the  Crusader — a  seamless  Axminster  in  the  low- 
priced  range.  Each  of  these  three  rug  lines  is  offered  in  a  well- 
balanced  assortment  of  patterns  and  color  effects.  Write  or  wire 
us  for  full  details. 


HODGES 

Carpet  Company,  Inc. 

Textile  Building 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Hightstown  Adds  to  Merchan¬ 
dising  Plans 

Each  season  the  Hightstown  Rug 
Company  takes  a  forward  step  in 
l)erfecting  another  special  merchan¬ 
dising  plan.  Specialists  for  many 
years  in  the  manufacturing  of  many 
sizes  in  rugs  to  fit  regular  and  un¬ 
usual  size  floors,  the  Hightstown 
Rug  Company  has  provided  its  deal¬ 
ers  with  a  Weekly  Stock  Sheet 
which  indicates  the  exact  status  of 
the  stock  at  the  mill.  Their  plan 
is  aimed  to  keep  dealers’  stock  low 
and  secure  for  the  dealer  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  stock  turns.  To 
this  end  a  store  may  display  an  8'3" 
X  10'6"  or  a  9  X  12  rug  in  a  given 
pattern  and  sell  from  this  sample 
rug  the  many  sizes  which  the 
Hightstown  mill  keeps  in  stock. 

For  the  past  several  years  this 
service  has  been  used  by  small  and 
large  dealers  alike  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  season  the 
company  is  furnishing  each  of  its 
dealers  with  a  very  substantial 
leatherette  stock-sheet  holder.  This 
holder  is  transparent  on  both  sides 
and  allows  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Weekly  Stock  Sheet  on  one  side 
and  a  price  list  on  the  various  fab¬ 
rics  and  sizes  on  the  reverse  side. 
This  Weekly  Stock  Sheet  holder 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
recent  Opening. 

Bigelow-Sanford  Offers  Mer¬ 
chandising  Plans  For  Fall 

According  to  its  annual  custom, 
the  Bigelow-Sanford  Caqiet  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  and  will  have 
available  early  this  fall  complete 
and  unusual  merchandising  ])lans 
keyed  to  retail  selling.  These  plans, 
together  with  the  sup]W)rt  of  its 
merchandise  by  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing,  will,  it  is  expected,  show  inter¬ 
esting  results  for  dealers  who  par¬ 
ticipate. 

W.  and  J.  Sloane  Will  Offer 
Special  Department  Store 
Promotion  Plan 

Within  a  very  few  days  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  Section, 
W.  and  J.  Sloane,  through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  will  announce 
what  is  said  to  he  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  plan  especially  constructed 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  rug  departments  of 
department  stores.  Full  information 
on  this  plan,  when  the  final  details 
have  been  completed,  will  be  sent  to 
I  buyers  in  general. 
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WOOL 


HIGHTSTOWNRUGCOMtWJY 


MERCERAK 
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Th«  RARITAN  U  ih*  newest  ni9  tn  the  Hights- 
town  family*  Fringed  Oriental  type  . .  .  perma¬ 
nently  high-lighted  with  colors  woven  though 
to  the  back.  Designs  include:  Ispahan.  Sarouk 
and  Eoshon  motifs.  11  patterns  ...  9  sixes. 


The  MERCERAK  is  exquisitely  and  permanently 
high-lighted  and  fringed,  in  a  range  of  rich, 
decorottve  colors.  The  patterns  faithfully  repro¬ 
duce  fine  Chinese  and  Persian  Orientals.  17 
patterns  ...  19  sizes. 


HIGHTSTOWN  RUG  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Mills,  Hiahtstown,  N.  I. 


New  York  Showrooms,  295  Fifth  Avenue 


IS  ISSUtO  BY 

•NSTITUTt  OF 
CARPET  manufacturers 
OF  AMERICA  INC 
AND  THIS  FABR' 
CUADANTEfO  MAKER 
AS  AN  APPROVED 
INSTITUTE  OUAMTt 
hiGhtSTCwn 
RUG  COMPan  ' 


The  PLYMOUTH  is  a  seamless  rug  with  on  aU- 
wool  surface  and  a  deep,  luxurious  pile.  U  is 
well  covered,  ond  is  superior  in  finish,  height 
and  quality  of  pile.  The  patterns  include  aU- 
over,  semi -floral.  Colonial  hooked  rug.  and 
permanently  high-lighted  reproductions.  14  pat¬ 
terns  ...  9  sizes. 


32  NEW  PATTERNS 
ADDED  THIS  SEASON 


The  HIRAVAE  Is  a  fringed  rug  with  a  beautiful, 
permanently  high-Ughted  sheen  effect.  U  has 
a  patented  LAY-TEX  non-skid  back,  and  the 
colors  are  woven  through  to  the  back  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  weaving  process,  that,  together  with  the 
rubberized  composition,  anchors  the  pile  and 
increases  the  wear  of  the  rug.  Reproductions 
of  Chinese,  Sarouk,  Ispahan  and  Colonial  Ameri¬ 
can  designs.  14  patieriM  ...  9  sixes. 


The  Institute  label  on 
every  Hightstown 
fabric  is  ftirther  as¬ 
surance  of  Quality. 


PLYMOUTH 


THESE  IDENTIFICATION  MARKS 
ARE  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY 


AMERCER 


-  HiOMfSfOWN 
Kl)0  l  OMrAN/ 
'!  HICHTSTOWMNJ 


The  MERCER  le  a  beoulifid  seomleee  Axmineter 
of  universal  oppeoL  The  patterns  and  color 
harmonise  are  etyled  for  every  possible  room 
requirement..  Durable  .  . .  moderately  priced 
...  30  pottenu  ...  37  sixes. 


The  HIRASIAN  is  eeamlees,  fringed,  and  artis- 
ticaUy  and  permanently  higb.lighled.ne  glow¬ 
ing  Oriental  colors  ore  woven  through  to  the 
back.  Patterns  ore  replicoe  of  fine  Chinese  and 
Persian  Orientals.  15  patterns  ...  II  sixes. 


X^RI^XTON 


1HEFACEOF  THtS  PUG  lb  ALL  WOOL 


HtGmSTOWN  RUG  COMPANY 


ALLEN 
MAMON[ 
TOP 
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R.UC  CUSHIONS 


A 


ALLEN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Detroit,  Mkh.  Floor  Covoring  Diouion 


S  pedal  Woven  Floor  Covering  Section 


Allen  Industries  Has 
Interesting  History 

Allen  Industries,  making  rug 
cushions,  constitutes  an  interesting 
history  of  the  energy  of  a  young 
man  still  in  his  early  thirties ;  name¬ 
ly,  Sidney  J.  Allen.  He  originally 
inherited  from  his  father  a  mat¬ 
tress  plant.  Having  an  uncanny 
manufacturing  initiative,  he  visual¬ 
ized  the  possibilities  of  using  the 
same  machinery  and  equipment  for 
other  commodities  and,  accordingly, 
entered  the  automotive  field.  For 
many  years,  he  manufactured  cot¬ 
ton  hatts  and  deck  padding. 

.‘\fter  investigation,  he  decided 
that  the  rug  cushion  industry  offer¬ 
ed  tremendous  potentialities,  and 
with  his  machinery  and  equipment, 
he  decided  to  enter  this  new  field. 
His  success  was  more  or  less  spon¬ 
taneous,  even  though  it  all  occurred 
during  the  most  depressed  period 
that  this  country  has  seen  for 
centuries. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  in  this 
particular  field,  he  invested  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  addi¬ 
tional  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
today  this  division  of  the  Allen  In¬ 
dustries  is  a  most  vital  factor. 


Firth  and  the  Modern  Note 

Modernism  is  occupying  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  Fall  showing 
of  all  the  related  Home  Furnishing 
groui)s.  In  furniture,  in  draperies 
and  in  wall  coverings  the  influence 
of  the  new  iiKKlern  trend,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Century  of  Prf)- 
gress  ex])osition,  is  strikingly  notice¬ 
able. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  floor 
coverings,  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  along  the 
line  of  sound,  practical  modern 
treatment  are  nf)w  being  displayed 
at  the  New  York  showroom  of  the 
Firth  Carpet  Co.,  as  well  as  at 
Firth’s  branch  offices  in  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  lines  which  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment 
at  the  recent  Opening  was  the  new 
His])ano-Modern  line  introduced  by 
Firth.  With  the  establishment  of 
a  new  regime  in  Spain,  art  and 
decoration  have  found  a  new  school 
of  expression.  From  this  new,  mod¬ 
ern  art  of  Sj^ain,  Firth  has  obtained 
the  inspiration  for  the  designs  and 
colorings  of  the  Hispano-Modern 
nigs. 


Philadelphia  Carpet  Company’s 
Broadloom  Retail  Sales  Chart 

Among  the  fall  sales  aids  issued 
by  the  Philadelphia  Carpet  Com- 
])any  is  its  “Broadloom  Retail  Sales 
Chart.”  This  chart  is  extremely 
complete  and  comprehensive.  Its 
issuance  is  a  genuine  service  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  main  purposes  of  the 
chart  are :  First,  to  save  the  sales¬ 
man’s  time.  With  this  chart  the 
price  can  be  quoted  instantly  on  4 
qualities  in  any  one  of  108  sizes, 
without  time-losing  calculations  and 
the  possibility  of  errors.  Second, 
the  chart  saves  the  customer’s  time, 
since  salesmen  can  quote  instantly 
on  more  than  90%  of  the  everyday 
requirements.  Hence  the  customer’s 
interest  is  not  lost  hy  having  to  wait 
for  cost  calculations.  Finally,  the 
chart  makes  price  calculations  an 
incidental.  Prompt  quotations  al¬ 
ways  inspire  customer  confidence. 


Mohawk’s  New  Catalogue 
Now  Issued 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  mailed 
recently  to  all  dealers  throughout 
the  United  States  its  new  1933-34 
catalogue,  together  with  a  new  Sales 
Help  Booklet,  the  latter  featuring 
the  “Mohawk  Man.”  This  booklet 
contains  also  a  new  and  extremely 
practical  mat  service,  and  shows 


ing  the  winner,  which  should  ap- 
liear  one  week  after  the  close 
of  the  contest.  This  will  allow 
you  one  week’s  time  to  consider 
all  entries  and  choose  the  win¬ 
ning  description.  Thus  the  en¬ 
tire  contest  will  be  active  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks. 

1 1 .  With  all  entries  in,  you  and  your 
assistant  will  select  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  the  rug  pattern — 
best  from  the  standpoint  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  manner  of  writing 
and  general  understanding.  On 
the  basis  of  your  selection  you 
will  award  the  prize  rug.  (The 
])rize  need  not  lie  this  rug — or 
even  a  rug  at  all.  You  may 
l)refer  to  give  several  sizes  of 
small  scatter  rugs,  or  a  series 
of  other  articles.  However  it 
probably  will  be  best  to  award 


freshly  designed  display  material. 
It  introduces,  too,  a  dealer  prize 
contest. 

As  to  the  new  catalogue,  it  is 
bound  in  a  suede-finish  cover,  with 
geld  embossing.  The  entire  book  is 
now  tabbed  by  grades  for  die  con¬ 
venience  of  the  buyer.  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  editions,  the  catalogue  is  a 
complete  showing  of  all  Mohawk 
rugs  in  all  grades  and  is  likewise 
well  representative  of  the  carpet 
lines. 


Clinton  Sees  Increased  Demand 
for  Rug  Cushions 

L.  H.  Regensburg,  President  of 
the  Clinton  Carpet  Company,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Ozite,  sees  the  demand 
for  rug  cushions  still  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  being  at  the  peak. 
“Millions  of  yards  of  unprotected 
rugs  and  carpets  are  in  American 
homes.  They  will  all  need  cushions, 
either  now  or  when  the  floor  cover- ' 
ings  are  replaced.” 

Many  stores  report  that  80%  to 
90%  of  their  rugs  are  sold  with 
cushions.  Department  heads  in 
these  stores  are  required  to  check 
every  rug  and  carpet  order  to  be 
sure  that  cushions  are  included.  If 
no  cushions  were  sold,  the  sales¬ 
man  is  asked  for  an  explanation. 
'I'he  trend  toward  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  is  materially  stimulating  the 
.sale  of  rug  cushions. 


as  a  prize  the  very  rug  on  which 
the  contest  is  based.) 

’I'hat’s  all  there  is  to  the  contest. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  simple,  work¬ 
able,  extremely  inexj)ensive  and  is 
certain  to  produce  the  two  results 
alK)ve  named — making  hundreds  of 
]x)tential  women  customers  of  your 
department  actually  think  of  rugs; 
and  providing  you  at  the  same 
time — through  the  necessity  of  their 
registering — with  a  list  of  good 
names  to  work  on. 

In  connection  with  conducting  the 
contest  in  your  store,  we  suggest 
that  you  use  the  several  supple¬ 
mentary  ways  of  announcing  the 
contest  and  getting  full  publicity  out 
of  it.  In  order  to  get  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the  contest  we  suggest 
that  you  read  carefully  all  the 
text  pages  in  this  Section. 


Putting  This  Plan  to  Work  For  You 

(Concluded  from  f^age  66) 
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9  to  better  profits 
n  merchandising 
rugs  and  carpets 


Branded  Merchandise 


Bipelow  offers  you 
the  only  complete  line  of  branded  rugs  and  carpets,  powerfully  adver¬ 
tised.  Tests  prove  that  well-known  brands,  placed  beside  nameless 
merchandise  of  equal  quality,  outsell  the  nameless  goods  3  to  1. 


Consumer  Acceptance  —  Rugs  and 


carpets 

“By  the  Bigelow  Weavers”  have  been  advertised  consistently  in  full 
color  pages  in  all  six  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
McCall’s,  Delineator  and  Pictorial  Review.  Your  own  customers  are 
among  the  10,500,000  women  who  have  been  reading  this  powerful 
advertising.  They  know  more  about  rugs  and  carpets  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  weaver’s  knot.* 


Restricted  Distribution 


Bigelow  restricts 

distribution  to  dealers  operating  under  sound  merchandising  policies. 
Thus  you  are  assured  of  a  good  mark-up. 


^tyle  and  xjualtty  Leadership  —  Bigelow 

fabrics  are  styled  to  sell  easily  and  stay  sold — to  look  right  in  the  home. 
Bigelow  quality  makes  satisfied  customers.  Concentration  on  Bigelow 
means  more  repeat  sales  and  fewer  returns! 


A  complete  Line  —  Bigelow  styles  and  weaves 
everything  you  need.  Taps,  Velvets,  Axminsters,  Sanforstans,  \\  iltons. 
Saxonies,  Washed  Rugs — figured  and  plain  carpets,  broadlooms  up  to 
18  feet  wide.  You  can  minimize  the  risk  of  mark-downs,  speed  up 
turnover  and  enjoy  maximum  discount  —  hence  greater  profit — by 
concentrating  on  this  complete  line. 


Uealer  Looperatton  —  Bigelow  color  plates  to 

give  you  sales  data  on  each  grade.  Stock  sheets  to  keep  you  informed 
on  deliveries.  Cut  and  mat  services  to  help  you  tie-in  with  Bigelow’s 
national  advertising.  Promotions  that  bring  customers  into  your  store 
for  regular  merchandise  at  regular  prices. 


Warehouses  —To  help  you 


lick”  mark-down 
and  turnover  problems,  Bigelow  now’  distributes  direct  through  ware¬ 
houses  in  18  cities.  East:  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse,  and  from  mills  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  and  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  &utA:  Atlanta,  High  Point,  Houston,  New’  Orleans.  Middle 
West:  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Far  West:  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


BIGELOW- SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  INC.,  140  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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et  tke  mad  aid  a- 


Back  -  to  -  Profit” 


an 


m  i^M.t  date  •  •  • 

Vour  MerclianJise  must  ke  ri^lit  •  •  • 
and  Priced  ri^kt  •  •  •  and  kere  are 


3 


PROFIT  LEADERS 
FOR  YOU . 


MORAVIAN  .  .  .  an  <=:rJ‘KniLndet  WYNDALE  a  ^MJlltaH^ 


Thru-to-the-back — Seamless — Fringed — Serged — Proc¬ 
essed  {NON-SKID)  Back.  Highlighted  by  clever  designing 
(not  washed)  to  give  a  soft  sheen  effea — 15  patterns 
—all  reproductions,  or  adaptations  of  exquisite  Oriental 
and  Chinese  designs.  Write  for  color  cards  and  pricelist. 


Seamless — All  Wool — 9  wire — 256  pitch — over 
20  Patterns  and  Colors — featuring  Chinese,  Sarouk, 
Persian,  Ispahan,  Moresque,  Plain,  with  figured 
borders,  and  fine  figured  centers.  Write  for 
color  cards  and  price  list. 


an 


d  ^at 


idL 


taaiiLacm 


c 


at 


eti 


PEBBLEWEAVE  and  LINCOLN  —  Pebbleweave 

Broadloom  (formerly  Pussywillow)  leads  the  field  for  wear  and  depend¬ 
ability.  Woven  from  hard  twist  yarns  which  offer  pleasing  contrasts  of 
light  and  shadow,  this  carpet  has  a  special  soft  back  and  comes  in  18 
rich  colors  that  harmonize  perfectly  with  any  furnishing  scheme,  be  it 
Modern  or  Period  type.  Lincoln  Broadloom,  closely  woven  with  high 
grade  stock  dyed  yarn,  has  a  soft  back,  deep  cushiony  pile,  smooth  even 
surface,  over  25  rich  colors  from  which  to  choose.  Both  these  broad- 
looms  are  available  in  seamless  widths  up  to  18  feet! 


THE  CHARLES  P.  COCHRANE  COMPANY 

COCHRANE  CARPETS  and  RUGS 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  all  principal  cities 

KENSINGTON  AVE.  &  BUTLER  2nd  Floor,  WILLIAMS  BLDG.  295  FIFTH  AVE. 

STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  59  E.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

RUG  AND  CARPET  MANUFACTURERS 


Alva  Carpet  &  Rug  Co. 

Archibald  Holmes  &  Son 

Artloom  Rug  Mills 

Henry  Holmes’  Son  Co. 

Beattie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bengal  Oriental  Rug  Corporation 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 

A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc. 

Karastan  Rug  Mills 

Lea  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Breslin  Bros.  Carpet  Co. 

Marshall  Field  Mills  Corporation 

Cambria  Carpet  Co. 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 

Charles  P.  Cochrane  Co. 

Hugh  Nelson-Columbia  Carpet  Mills 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corporation 

Ohio  Carpet  Co. 

Crawshaw  Carpet  Co. 

Parker-Wylie  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

Firth  Carpet  Co. 

Persian  Rug  Manufactory 

Hardwick  &  Magee  Co. 

Philadelphia  Carpet  Co. 

Hightstown  Rug  Co. 

Roxbury  Carpet  Co. 

Hirst-Roger  Carpet  Co. 

Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. 

Hodges  Carpet  Co. 

.  M.  J.  Whittall  Associates,  Ltd. 

Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
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Display  _ 

DISPLAY  SETTINGS  THAT  HELP  SELL 

THE  PLAN  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

Article  No.  5 

By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 

- • - 


WE  HAVE  selected  for  illustration  in  this  issue, 
a  rather  general  list  of  department  store  subjects, 
the  purpose  being  to  indicate  further  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  this  plan  and  its  adaptability  to  most  any  and  all 
classifications  of  display,  both  window  and  interior. 
Why  not  review  previous  articles  in  this  series,  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  clip  the  pages  from  pre¬ 
vious  issues  and  put  the  entire 
matter  together  in  one  loose  leaf 
folio  where  you  can  follow  it 
easily?  We  believe  this  will  prove 
more  interesting  than  you  expect 
and  after  all,  quite  valuable. 

We  also  take  the  occasion  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  August 
issue  which  contains  some  very 
interesting  suggestions  for  your 
September  displays. 

We  already  know  of  many  of  America’s  leading 
stores  that  have,  or  are  adopting  this  system.  We 
therefore  soon  will  be  able  to  reproduce  some  photos 
of  smart  windows  created  with  this  plan,  which  we 
have  been  discussing  in  The  Bulletin.  We  want 
other  stores  who  are  using  this  to  write  us  and  also 
send  us  photographs,  because  we  appreciate  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  this  plan ;  and  many  new 
suggestions  should  come  through  such  cooperation 
which  we  can  pass  on  to  our  readers. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  smart  style  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  the  keynote  to  retailing  success  this 
Fall.  Smartness  in  the  presentation  of  the  merchandise 
is  extremely  essential.  The  secret  to  the  success  of  any 
Display  Manager  or  his  dejiartment  is  in  our  estimation, 
his  ability  to  consistently,  week  in  and  week  out,  make 
the  merchandise  he  shows  look  at  least  equal,  and  jier- 
haps  lietter  than  the  price  ticket  indicates.  People  like 
to  buy  something  that  looks  like  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  price  ticket  indicates.  That  is  the  big  job  of  the 
Display  Department,  w'hether  it  lie  windows  or  interior. 
Anything  that  can  contribute  to  such  display  success 

.  • 

Sketch  No.  1 

A  SMART  FASHION  SETTING 

This  is  designed  to  enable  you  to  feature  a  central  figure 
dominantly.  This  may  be  a  fine  fur  coat,  a  cloth  coat,  a  smart 
dress  on  a  form  or  full  figure.  The  set-up  arrangement  permits 
you  to  make  three  smart  accessory  groupings  that  compliment 
the  center  feature  garment  shown.  It  enables  you  to  show  a 
garment  or  two  at  either  end  of  the  display. 

This  setting  is  smart  when  done  in  a  warm  shade  of  Tan  or 
a  mediutn  dark  Green  with  Ivory  lacquer  finished  bases  and 
metal  trim  strips  of  silver  finish.  A  dark  floor  will  help 
accentuate  the  display. 

The  platforms  are  made  on  the  same  unit  of  dimension  that 
^  recommend  for  the  setting.  The  full,  circular  platform  is 
w  inches  in  diameter.  The  outside  platforms  are  5,  10  and  IS 
inches  high.  The  circle  is  20  inches  high.  Many  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  this  set  of  platforms.  They  are  design^  on 
the  same  unit  of  dimension  as  we  have  discussed  for  the  back¬ 
ground  panels.  This  setting  is  also  very  smart  for  Men’s  Wear. 


contributes  in  a  major  way  to  sales  and  merchandising 
success. 

In  too  many  instances — yes,  in  thousands  of  stores 
today,  merchandise  presentation — or  in  simple  terms 
“display,”  is  minimized  to  the  nth  degree.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  subordinated  and  not  given  its  proper  place  in 
the  promotion  and  merchandising 
activities.  If  a  cut  is  needed  in 
the  advertising  budget,  it  is  easy 
to  take  it  out  of  the  display  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  too  easy  to  say, 
“use  the  old  stuff,  revamp  it  as 
best  you  can.”  Such  has  proven 
in  every  case,  a  terrific  economic 
waste  and  not  an  economy. 

It  is  our  endeavor  in  this  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  functional  system 
of  backgrounds,  to  describe  and 
illustrate  a  simple,  yet  practical  and  economical  plan  by 
which  this  everlasting  display  waste  may  be  overcome  at 
least  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  plan  by  which  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment  is  not  a  thing  that  must  be  discarded  in  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  such  as  the  expenditure  for 
artificial  flowers  or  fancy  decorations.  It  is  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  fundamental  things  needed  for  the 
setting  of  the  merchandise  itself.  By  reasonable  addi- 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  this  plan,  we  ask  that 
yon  refer  back  to  series  No.  1,  May  issue, 
series  No.  2,  June  issue,  series  No.  3,  Jnly 
issne,  and  series  No.  4,  August  issue,  of 
“The  Bulletin,”  before  reading  this- — the 
fifth  article  of  the  series. 
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Here  we  illustrate  a  smart  set-up  for 
Men’s  Wear.  It  might  also  be  used  for 
other  lines  of  merchandise  as  well.  It 
is  almost  identical  to  the  arrangement 
used  in  the  Men’s  Wear  windows  of 
B.  Altman  Company  late  this  summer. 
It  is  accomplished  with  the  functional 
background  system. 

The  platforms  are  30  inches  square 
with  rounded  corners  and  will  fit  with 
any  of  the  30  inch  width  panels.  The 
illustration  panel  is  brought  into  the 
foreground  and  tells  the  story  quickly. 
The  unit  of  merchandise  arrangement 
can  be  made  on  the  platforms  on  either 
side  of  the  setting. 

A  smart  color  combination  is  light 
Gray  panels  with  nickel  or  chromium 
pilasters,  bases  finished  dark  Blue  on  top 
with  Black  lacquer  on  the  sides.  The  use 
of  a  colorful  poster  in  the  foreground 
proves  to  be  the  color  accent  to  the 
entire  display. 


Sketch  No.  2 


tion  from  month  to  month,  to  this  original  investment  a 
set  of  display  properties  can  be  built  up  to  the  point 
where  the  display  department  can  function  with  at  least 
reasonable  success.  The  great  benefit  of  this  system 
is  that  it  does  not  require  the  display  dejmrtment  to 
be  constantly  building  and  re-building  settings.  They 
are  placed  in  the  window  or  removed  in  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  no  hammering  or  disturbance  such  as  there  is 
with  carpenters,  painters,  electricians,  etc.,  yet  there  is 
the  finished  appearance  of  permanence,  with  the  flexi¬ 
bility  needed  for  temporary  settings  either  in  the  win¬ 
dow  or  interiors.  There  is  also  the  opportunity  for  any 
Display  Manager  or  his  staff  to  use  most  every  con¬ 
ceivable  group  of  ideas  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
plan  or  the  addition  of  small,  special  features  that  he 
can  design  and  have  produced.  There  is  the  big  advant¬ 
age  that  instead  of  having  to  devote  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  in  the  development  of  settings  and  little 
time  on  the  arrangement  of  merchandise,  that  the  plan 
provides,  by  reason  of  its  efficiency,  that  less  time  be 
required  for  the  arrangement  of  settings,  permitting 
more  time  to  prepare  the  arrangement  of  merchandise. 

Only  the  other  day  I  shopped  certain  stores  on  this 
particular  point.  For  example,  I  saw  three  windows 
given  over  to  cloth  coats,  fur  trimmed.  On  the  floor, 
near  each  coat,  was  a  small  ticket  indicating  only  the 
price  by  numerals.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  kind 
of  fabric,  lining  or  fur  trimming.  Neither  was  anything 
said  that  would  assist  Mrs.  Consumer  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  fashion  was  authentic.  No  clippings 
or  illustrations  from  authetic  fashion  papers.  It  was 
merely  conceived  that  Mrs.  Constimer  must  decide  for 
herself  whether  $39.00  was  a  good  price  or  not.  Upon 
investigating  further,  I  found  that  the  display  depart¬ 
ment’s  alibi  was  lack  of  time  for  such  “detail.”  This, 
of  course,  was  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  real  tragedy  for 


the  store  involved.  Just  shop  about  your  own  store  or 
your  own  town  and  see  for  yourself  in  how  many  places 
this  is  happening  today.  The  display  department  is  so 
busy  making  settings,  carrying  fixtures  and  doing  the 
rough  work,  that  it  has  no  time  whatever  to  do  the 
real  “selling  job”  for  which  display  windows  are  really 
intended. 

Do  not  blame  the  display  department  in  all  cases — 
they  have  been  cut  to  the  bone  in  personnel  like  other 
departments.  It  has  been  considered  economy  to  let  all 
of  these  so  called  “details”  go  by  the  board  and  merely 
have  a  skeleton  staff  to  do  a  skeleton  job  of  changing 
the  windows  about  once  a  week.  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  just  try  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  to  put  more 
news,  more  fashion,  more  authenticity  about  your 
fashions  into  your  displays.  Check  the  difference  in  sales 
results.  Have  every  little  detail  complete  and  immacu¬ 
late.  Tell  some  brief,  newsy  line  about  each  article  dis¬ 
played.  That  has  been  the  success  of  displays  for  some 
of  the  stores  that  have  shown  profits  in  the  tough  times 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  It  is  the  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  detail  is  handled  or  detail  is  overlooked. 
It  is  the  difference  between  a  job  which  is  really  done 
in  a  finished  way  or  in  a  way  that  really  proves  ex¬ 
pensive  because  it  does  not  get  results.  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  say,  “that’s  fine,  but  we’re 
too  busy.”  That  really  is  the  excuse  that  is  causing 
some  of  the  red  figures  that  we  have  been  looking  at. 
The  necessary  investment  with  which  to  complete  the 
job  such  as  I  have  been  discussing,  is  very,  very  small 
compared  with  the  loss  that  is  encountered  when  the  job 
is  not  done  in  a  finished  manner. 

Look  about  your  store,  on  the  tables,  on  the  counters 
and  floor  displays  and  note  the  lack  of  news  about  the 
goods  you  are  selling.  Ask  yourself  the  question,  “Do  we 
let  thousands  of  people  pass  these  goods  daily  without 
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Sketch  No.  3 

FOR  THE  MODEL  ROOMS 

Here  we  illustrate  the  same  panels  except 
that  they  are  trimmed  with  moldings.  They  are 
set  together  with  the  same  system.  Panels  can 
be  finished  both  sides.  This  provides  a  plan  by 
which  rooms  can  be  quickly  changed  without 
the  noise  of  hammering,  plastering,  painting, 
etc.  These  same  panels  can  be  used  for  the 
background  in  the  window  one  week  and  be  on 
the  furniture  floor  the  next  week. 

The  same  system  can  be  used  for  dressing 
rooms,  style  shows  and  what  not.  A  Venetian 
blind  suspended  behind  the  drapes  forms  the 
window  effect. 


Sketch  No.  4 

AROUND  THOSE  UGLY  POSTS 

These  same  panels  that  we  have  shown  on  the 
opposite  page  are  now  placed  on  the  floor 
around  the  posts.  Smart  unit  arrangements  of 
merchandise  are  easily  accomplished.  The  panels 
may  be  finished  one  color  or  two-toned  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color. 

If  you  will  review  other  illustrations  in  this 
and  previous  articles,  you  will  visualize  quickly 
the  unlimited  arrangements  that  can  be  maue 
with  combinations  of  curbed  and  straight 
panels.  Smart  arrangements  such  as  this  can 
also  be  made  on  your  Ready- to- Wear  or  other 
floors. 
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Sketch  No.  5 
ANOTHER 

SMART  DISPLAY 
SETTING 

This  setting  is  adapt¬ 
able  for  the  showing  of 
most  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  indicates  the 
arrangement  of  the  same 
panels.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  being  that  these 
panels  are  constructed 
with  a  slight  curve  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wide  15  or 
30  inch  curve  shown  pre¬ 
viously.  The  frames  are 
built  and  covered  with 
canvas.  The  canvas  is 
finished  in  lacquers  in  any 
color.  The  fins  are  of  3 
ply  wood  cut  in  any  depth 
wanted.  They  are  made 
to  clip  right  on  to  the 
panels  at  any  position  you 
desire.  They  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  any  color. 

Again  you  see  the  30 
inch  platform  in  use, 
which  was  also  shown  in 
Sketch  No.  2.  An  un¬ 
usually  smart  combination 
is  a  warm  shade  of  Tan, 
almost  a  Peach  color, 
with  brass  pilasters,  fin¬ 
ishing  the  fins  with 
Brown  lacquer,  the  base 
with  Black  top  and  dark 
Brown  sides,  using  if  you 
wish,  white  letters  to  tell 
your  message  on  the 
background. 


Mer  chand  ising 


Male  Garb  Goes 

Soft  and  Woolly 

For  Fall 


fjf 


Men  will  tread  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery  in  slightly  lighter  hues, 
and  in  softer  fabrics,  trends 
in  men’s  fashions  for  fall  seem  to 
indicate. 

As  a  whole,  however,  men’s  fash¬ 
ions  reflect  little  of  the  flamboyant 
radicalism  so  evident  in  women’s 
styles  this  fall,  and,  with  possibly 
one  notable  exception  in  fabric  com¬ 
position,  will  incline  to  the  same 
staid  conservatism  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign  which  has  characterized  them 
every  autumn  since  the  era  of  the 
tango  influence. 

The  price  rise,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  prices  seek  to  emulate 
the  clouds,  is  directly  mirrored  in 
the  increased  popularity  for  softer 
fabrics,  since  the  softer  weaves  in 
the  lower  price  brackets,  at  least,  are 
always  cheaper.  Cheviots,  and  the 
unfinished  worsteds,  therefore,  ap¬ 
pear  prominently  in  the  fall  line  of 
low  and  average  priced  suits.  Even 
in  the  higher  brackets,  one  sees 
strong  evidence  of  the  softer  weaves, 
such  as  Saxony  and  Cashmere  for 
suits,  and  fleece,  Shetland  tweeds 
and  camel-hair  for  overcoats  and 
top-coats.  One  eminent  house,  which 
has  lieen  pushing  fleece  overcoats 
and  tojxroats  for  the  last  few  sea¬ 


sons,  is  anticipating  a 
boom  market  in  its 
Chesterfieldian  line  of 
fleece  models  during 
the  imminent  season. 

It  goes  without  saying 
that  finished  worsteds 
will  as  always  have  the 

same  heavy  grip  on  __  _ 

the  suit  field. 

Plain  fabrics  will  lie  headliners  in 
the  fall  markets,  but  there  will  also 
be  an  abundance  of  fancy  patterns. 
The  spring  flare  for  large  checks  has 
waned,  and  in  its  place  is  seen  a 
variety  of  small-checked  patterns, 
particularly  popular  in  sports-clothes. 
Stripes,  ostracized  from  the  style 
charts  for  several  seasons,  are  to  be 
favorites  again  this  fall,  varying 
from  pin  to  chalk  lines.  Herring¬ 
bones,  too,  will  have  their  place. 
Plaids,  overplaids,  and  cross  weaves 
will  have  a  limited  following. 

In  actual  design  suits  and  coats 
will  have  little  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  styles  of  last  winter  and 
spring  it  is  stated  by  leading  manu¬ 
facturers.  Even  the  drajied  shoulder 
suit  coat,  while  perhaps  increasing 
in  department  store  sales  from  a 
10%  ratio  to  15%,  will  be  less  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  coat  lapel,  excejit  in 


Soft,  extremely  soft 
clothes,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  touch,  arc  the 
vogue  for  the  well- 
dressed  male  this  fall. 
He  wears  fabrics  of  a  bit 
lighter  hue  than  those  of 
past  few  autumns,  and 
some  variety  of  stripes 
and  small  checks. 

Otherivise,  his  dress 
looks  much  the  same  as  in 
the  pres.’ious  seasons. 


Cotirtrsy  iioctety  Urand  Clothes 


Courtesy  Society  Brand  Clothes 

the  highly  tailored  models  where  the 
pointed  design  is  ever  permissable, 
continues  notched,  and  slightly 
larger,  and  the  suit  coat  is  longer, 
although  only  a  designer  would  l)t 
able  to  distinguish  the  difference 
from  the  spring  coats.  Trouser  cuffs 
and  widths  are  unchanged.  Two 
button  coats  are  the  rule,  although 
the  three  button  coat  appears  as  an 
increasing  choice  in  tailored  clothes. 
Double  breasted  models  will  l)e  good 
sellers. 

There  is  nothing  original  or  start¬ 
ling  in  the  colors, — the  greys, 
browns,  blues,  and  greens  making 
up  the  customary  color  chart.  As 
always  the  colors  are  in  darker 
shades  for  fall,  although  the  shades 
this  year  are  almost  universally  a 
degree  or  two  lighter.  Greys  will  be 
most  active,  ranging  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  the  Oxford  tones.  Ban¬ 
ker’s  grey  looms  as  the  season’s  out¬ 
standing  shade.  Greens  will  be  little 
stressed. 

The  notable  variation  from  the 
usual  in  men’s  clothes  this  fall  is 
the  introduction  of  Lastex  into 
men’s  suit  fabrics.  The  production 
is  lieing  carefully  suix;rvised  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  company, 
which  holds  the  Lastex  patents. 
The  output  is  still  extremely  limited, 
but  the  innovation  may  have  start¬ 
ling  results. 

All  the  Lastex  men’s  suits  Ijeing 
made  at  the  present  time  are  busi¬ 
ness  suits,  but  it  is  iK)ssible  that  the 
idea  may  be  expanded  to  the  other 
fields  of  men’s  wear.  One  of  the 
most  important  arguments  for  the 
introduction  of  Lastex  into  suits 
is  that  it  gives  the  cloth  more 
life.  After  an  ordinary  suit  is 
cleaned  and  pressed  a  number  of 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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M  er  chandising 


An  Analysis  of  Hosiery  Departments 
in  Small  Stores 

Prepared  by  the  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


SELLING  expenses  in  hosiery 
departments  of  the  smaller 
stores  have  increased  by  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  in  relation  to 
'sales  during  the  past  two  years, 
according  to  reports  received  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  to  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  in  the  lower  volume 
brackets.  This  increase  has  been 
offset,  however,  by  a  decrease  in 
markdowns  and  by  a  slightly  higher 
markup  figure,  with  the  result  that 
the  margin  of  profit  shows  an  im¬ 
provement  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Sales  for  1933 

Sales  for  1933,  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  transactions,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  tables,  are  considerably 
below  the  1931  figures.  Typical 
figures  for  this  group  show  that 
whereas  1931  sales  were  only  18 
per  cent  below  those  for  1930,  the 
drop  in  1932  was  about  26  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1931.  For  the 
early  part  of  1933,  typical  figures 
showed  sales  31  per  cent  behind  the 
1932  mark.  The  number  of  trans¬ 
actions,  however,  has  not  fallen  so 
sharply,  but  due  to  the  decline  in 
price  levels,  the  average  sales  check 
has  decreased  during  the  past  two 
years  by  forty  cents  or  more  for 
most  of  the  reporting  stores. 

Markups,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  held  up  well.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  percentage  of  mark¬ 
up  on  retail  has  been  slightly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  typical  figure  for 
this  group  has  improved  from  36.6 
per  cent  on  retail  in  1931  to  37.8 
per  cent  in  1933.  At  the  same  time, 
markdowns  have  decreased  for  the 
group  as  a  whole,  bringing  the  typi¬ 
cal  figure  down  from  6.1  i)er  cent 
of  sales  in  1931  to  4.5  per  cent  in 
1933. 

The  lowest  markdowns  reported 
are  those  of  a  store  which  carries 
only  a  single  brand  of  hose,  nation¬ 
ally.  advertised.  Five  price  lines, 
ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.65,  are 
carried  in  chiffon;  medium  weights 
are  carried  at  85  cents,  $1.00,  and 
$1.35,  and  service  weight  is  con¬ 


fined  to  the  $1.35  grade.  Another 
store,  which  has  also  rep)orted  fair¬ 
ly  low  markdowns,  carries  one 
national  line  in  almost  the  identical 
price  lines  as  those  just  described, 
but  supplements  those  by  its  own 
brand  in  59  cents,  69  cents,  and 
$1.00  sheer  hose,  and  69  cents  and 
$1.00  medium  weights. 

Markdowns  from  Carrying 
Too  Many  Brands 

On  the  other  hand,  high  mark- 
downs  are  generally  reported  by 

stores  which  carry  three  or  more 
advertised  brands.  One  of  the  high¬ 
est  markdowns  for  the  group  is  re¬ 
ported  by  a  store  which  carries  its 
own  and  three  national  lines.  Each 
brand  is  represented  in  three  or  more 
price  lines  for  chiffon,  medium  and 
service  weights.  In  attempting  to 
carry  the  needed  assortment  of 

colors  and  sizes  for  each  brand, 

weight,  and  price  line,  the  store  has 

evidently  taken  on  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  heavy  stock.  Although  it  has 
kept  its  l933  volume  figures  closer 
to  those  for  the  preceding  year  than 
any  other  reporting  store,  its  turn¬ 
over  rate,  1.3,  is  one  of  the  lowest 
for  the  group.  For  1933,  its  mark- 
downs  have  reached  18  per  cent  of 
sales,  suggesting  that  the  store  has 
taken  heavy  markdowms  in  order  to 
obtain  volume  or  keep  its  stock 
fresh. 

Advertising  expense  has  decreased 
generally  among  the  reporting 
stores — two-thirds  of  the  replies 
show  lower  advertising  costs  for 
1933  than  for  1931,  and  the  typical 


figure  for  the  group  has  been  cut 
from  3.1  per  cent  of  sales  in  1931 
to  2.7  per  cent  in  1933.  On  the 
other  hand,  direct  selling  expense 
has  risen  from  5.3  per  cent  of  sales, 
the  typical  figure  for  1931,  to  7.0% 
in  1933.  It  would  appear  that  the 
rate  at  which  selling  payrolls  in 
these  stores  have  decreased  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  the  rate  of  decrease 
for  sales  volume.  One  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  shows  little  or  no  change 
is  cash  discount.  Turnover  rates,  too, 
show  little  change  for  the  group  as 
a  whole. 

Gross  margin,  however,  has  in¬ 
creased  in  about  half  the  stores,  with 
the  typical  figure  rising  from  33.0 
per  cent  of  sales  in  1931  to  33.9  per 
cent  in  1933.  Some  of  the  highest 
gross  margins  were  reported  by 
stores  which  did  not  carry  many 
brands  and  price  lines — and,  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  were  reported  by  those  which 
carried  three  or  more  brands  in  each 
weight  and  price  line. 

Reasons  for  Profit  or  Loss 

A  detailed  analysis  of  some  of  the 
individual  reports  yields  interesting 
data  as  to  the  probable  reasons  for 
profit  or  loss  in  certain  hosiery  de¬ 
partments.  For  example,  the  store 
which  has  consistently  maintained 
the  highest  gross  margin  for  the 
group  has  obtained  fairly  high  mark¬ 
ups  and  has  kept  its  markdowns, 
advertising,  and  selling  expenses 
low.  Although  its  volume  for  1933 
shows  a  decrease  of  almost  30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1932  volume, 
the  store  has  maintained  a  turnover 
rate  of  2.8.  This  suggests  that  the 
store  is  not  hampered  by  too  heavy 
a  stock,  and  an  examination  of  the 
price  lines  carried  lends  support  to 
this  conclusion.  Although  prices 
range  from  59  cents  to  $1.95,  and 
the  store  carries  one  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  as  well  as  its  own 
brand,  there  are  comparatively  few 
price  lines,  particularly  for  service 


TABLE  OF  TYPICAL  FIGURES  FOR  HOSIERY  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  SMALLER  STORES 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Sales  volume  . . . 

. .  18%  less 

26%  less 

31%  less  than  preceding  year 

Number  of  transactions  . . . 

. .  10%  less 

5%  less 

5%  less  than  preceding  year 

Average  Sales  . 

..  $1.59 

$1.46 

$1.13 

Markup  . 

.  36.6% 

37.3% 

37.8%  on  retail 

Markdown  . 

. .  6.1% 

7.9% 

4.6%  of  sales 

Advertising  . 

.  3.1% 

2.8% 

2.7%  of  sales 

Gross  Margin  . 

..  33.0% 

32.1% 

33.9%  of  sales 

Cash  Discount  . 

. .  1.4% 

1.2% 

1.3%  of  purchases  , 

Direct  Selling  . 

. .  5.3% 

6.1% 

7.0%  of  sales 

Turnover  Rate  . 

. . .  1.7 

1.5 

1.8  times 
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Merchandising 


and  medium  weights.  Notice  the 
distribution : 

Chiffon:  Own  brand,  59  cents,  69 
cents,  $1.00. 

National,  75  cents,  $1.00,  $1.35, 
$1.65,  $1.95. 

Medium:  Own  brand,  69  cents, 

$1.00. 

National,  75  cents,  $1.00,  $1.35. 
Sendee:  National,  $1.35. 

The  reverse  situation  is  shown  in 
another  store,  where  although  the 
initial  markup  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  one  just  mentioned,  the  gross 
margin  is  very  low.  In  spite  of 
drastic  markdowns,  the  store  shows 
the  lowest  volume  figures  for  the 
group — 1933  sales  are  reported  37.8 


per  cent  behind  those  for  1932.  This 
store  carries  three  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  each  brand  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  chiffon,  medium  and  ser¬ 
vice  weights  by  five  price  lines, 
ranging  from  59  cents  to  $1.35. 

From  the  information  made  avail¬ 
able  through  these  questionnaire  re¬ 
sponses,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  apparently  that  stores  with  total 
annual  volumes  of  two  million  or 
less  may  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  hosiery  markdowns  low  and 
their  turnover  rates  high  if  they 
stock  too  many  brands  and  price 
lines.  Some  of  the  highest  mark- 
downs  in  the  group  were  reported 
by  stores  carrying  three  or  more 
brands,  and  some  of  the  lowest  were 
from  stores  with  only  one  or  two. 


A  Highly  Efficient 

Merchandising  Organization 

Key  to  a  Store’s  Success 

By  SIDNEY  R.  BAER 

Vice-President,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


During  any  great  evolution  or 
transition,  wherein  the  social 
and  political  structure  of  a 
country  is  undergoing  radical  chang¬ 
es,  every  form  and  type  of  activity 
is  affected. 

Great  department  stores  and  re¬ 
tail  institutions  generally,  together 
with  business  and  industry  of  all 
other  character,  must  naturally  adapt 
their  operations  to  those  changing 
conditions.  Intensive  study  of  and 
’  close  application  to  the  daily  prob¬ 
lems  arising,  many  of  which  cannot 
be  decided  by  precedent,  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  necessary.  The  extent  to 
which  intelligent  management  is  ap¬ 
plied  will  determine  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  how  quickly  the  individual  in¬ 
stitution  will  recoup  the  losses  in 
both  volume  and  profit  experienced 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  this  great  economic  cataclysm. 

We,  in  our  store,  anticipated  this, 
and  for  this  reason  have  carried 
along,  during  several  years  of  de¬ 
clining  volume,  a  highly  intensified 
organization,  feeling  that  the  benefit 
we  would  obtain  when  business 
turned  the  corner  would  more  than 
compensate  us  for  a  possible  ad¬ 
ditional  saving  in  expense  which 
could  have  been  effected  by  using  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  pruning  knife 
in  organization  readjustment. 


While  the  necessity  for  intensive 
and  intelligent  management  is  obvi¬ 
ous  in  all  phases  of  store  operation, 
it  is  particularly  needed  in  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  in  this  field  of  retail 
activity  that  great  changes  in  policy 
may  be  required  because  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  NRA,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  permanent,  insofar 
as  its  principles  are  concerned. 

Too  Much  Emphasis 

Just  as  all  types  of  business  and 
industry  have  had  their  problems,  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the 
retail  business  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  stores  have  to  a 
great  extent  relied  upon  the  appeal 
of  price  to  promote  their  volume. 
The  degree  to  which  this  has  been 
so,  varies  naturally  according  to  the 
respective  policy  of  operation,  but 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this 
approach  to  the  procuring  of  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  carried  to  excess — 
and  has  resulted  in  an  orgy  of  price 
cutting  and  underselling  which  has 
not  been  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

While,  of  course,  the  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  and  should  receive  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  good  business, 
the  retail  stores  also  deserve  a  fair 
profit.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Re¬ 


search  indicate  however,  that  stores 
are  not  returning  such  a  profit,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  thousands  of 
smaller  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country,  a  state  of  affairs  largely 
the  result  of  this  practice  of  contin¬ 
uous  price  cutting. 

Competition  will,  of  course,  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  from  excessive  retail 
prices  on  merchandise  because  of 
either  (1)  the  desire  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  management  to  make  an  excess 
profit,  or  (2)  the  necessity  to  place 
excessive  retail  prices  on  merchan¬ 
dise  to  offset  extravagant  or  waste¬ 
ful  operation  or  poor  merchandis¬ 
ing.  It  is  possible  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  NRA  may  tend  to  lessen 
those  unfair  practices  and  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition,  which  affect  dis- 
advantageously  not  only  the  store 
practicing  this  policy,  but  also  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  competitors  of  such 
a  store.  Particularly  is  this  so 
among  the  smaller  retail  stores,  as 
the  Harvard  Statistics  show,  which 
haven’t  the  advantage  of  large  vol¬ 
ume  and  massed  buying,  to  offsfet 
such  practices  on  the  part  of  un¬ 
sound  competition. 

Spreading  Responsibility  | 
Too  Much  j  j 

What  constitutes  successful  and 
sound  merchandising  covers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  things,  such  as  completeness 
of  stocks,  style  right  buying,  clean 
stocks,  etc.  The  key  to  successful 
and  intelligent  merchandising  is  a 
highly  efficient  merchandising  or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  the  inherent 
ability  both  to  sense  conditions  and 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The 
tendency  to  spread  out  responsibili¬ 
ties  tX)  thin  during  the  last  few 
years  is  ill  advised,  and  if  carried  to 
excess  will  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  highly  organized  merchandis¬ 
ing  staffs  were  developed  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years. 

Each  business  must  cut  its  cloth 
to  fit  its  own  pattern,  but  at  the  same 
time  guard  against  extremes.  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  buying  staffs  should 
lie  freed  of  many  frills  and  unnec¬ 
essary  activities  developed  during 
the  era  of  prosperity  and  expanding 
volume — but  they  must  maintain  a 
scientific  and  thorough  control  of 
their  diversified  responsibilities.  I 
believe  that  we  are  approaching  now 
a  period  when  intelligent  and  sound 
merchandising  will  again  enable  the 
retail  business  to  operate  profitably 
and  on  a  more  sound  and  sane 
foundation,  which  will  result  in  a 
more  permanent  and  lasting  prog¬ 
ress. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


1 


An  Interview 
on 

Salesmanship 

By  NAOMI  TAYLOR 

Training  Director,  Win.  Hcngercr  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reporter — Good  morning,  Miss 
Shelley,  I  am  Miss  Taylor  from  the 
Buffalo  Breeze — the  morning  paper, 
you  know.  I’ve  had  so  many  of  my 
friends  tell  me  that  they  always  buy 
their  dresses  from  you  and  I 
thought  that  I  could  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  about  your  salesmanship 
methods  for  my  column. 

Saleswoman — Well,  I’ll  be  glad  to 
tell  you  just  how  I  sell,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  know. 

Reporter — Yes,  that’s  it — what  is 
it  you  do  that  makes  customers  like 
you  and  return  to  you  again  and 
again  ? 

Saleswoman — I  always  try  to  give 
them  exactly  what  they  want  or 
something  that  will  satisfy  their 
needs. 

Reporter — Just  how  do  you  go 
about  it  ?  When  a  new  customer 
comes  in,  what  do  you  do? 

Saleswoman — I  feel  that  the  best 
way  is  to  approach  her  as  naturally 
as  possible.  Many  times  I  just  say, 
“Good  morning’’  or  “Good  after¬ 
noon”  and  smile  at  her — and  you’d 
be  surprised  how  quickly  customers 
respond  to  that  sort  of  treatment. 

Reporter — Personally,  I  like  that 
sort  of  treatment.  Nothing  aggra¬ 
vates  me  more  than  to  have  every¬ 
one  in  every  department  I  enter 
come  up  and  say,  “May  I  help  you?” 
Honestly,  sometimes  it  makes  me 
actually  furious,  especially  after  I’ve 
l)een  shopping  around  all  day  and 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times  or  so. 

Saleswoman — Yes,  that’s  the  way 
I  feel  about  it,  too.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a 
group  of  customers  whether  they 
have  been  waited  on  or  not. 

There  is  another  approach  that  I 
find  works  splendidly.  If  a  custom¬ 
er  is  looking  at  merchandise,  I  feel 
there  must  be  something  about  it 
that  attracts  her  attention,  so  I  go 


up  to  her  and  say  something  about 
the  merchandise.  I  might  say, 
“That  is  one  of  our  Isenberg 
dresses  which  was  designed  by 
Irma  Kirby,  the  American  designer. 
Isn’t  the  color  stunning?” — or  per¬ 
haps  if  the  merchandise  is  on  spec¬ 
ial  sale,  I  say,  “Those  dresses  are 
wonderful  bargains,  don’t  you 
think  so?” 

• 

In  training  a  large  number 
of  nezv  salespeople  for  a  store¬ 
wide  sale  at  the  Willian  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
the  fundamentals  of  salesimn- 
ship  were  taught  by  means  of  a 
playlet.  Each  salesperson  was 
first  given  a  copy  of  a  booklet, 
setting  forth  the  Hengerer 
Standard  of  Salesmanship,  and 
asked  to  read  it  carefully. 
Then  the  playlet,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  major  points  in  the 
booklet,  was  presented.  The 
results  u'ere  gratifying.  Many 
salespeople  said  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  helped  them  a  great  deal, 
for,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  “It 
really  worked  when  I  tried  it.” 


Reporter — Really,  making  an  ap¬ 
proach  is  quite  complicated,  isn’t 
it? 

Salesu’oman — No,  after  one  has 
practiced  a  bit,  it  comes  very  nat¬ 
urally.  However,  I  feel  that  no  ap¬ 
proach  rings  true  unless  the  sales- 
jjerson  smiles  at  her  customer.  It 
is  a  way  of  showing  her  she  is  wel¬ 
come.  After  all,  we  have  invited  her 
into  our  store,  why  shouldn’t  we  be 
nice  to  her? 


Reporter — I  should  imagine  some 
of  the  customers  are  rather  hard  to 
Ije  nice  to. 

Saleswoman — Well,  they  are.  I 
always  try  to  seat  my  customers  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Oftentimes  they 
have  been  tearing  around  town  all 
day  to  all  the  different  stores  and 
they  haven’t  found  what  they  want 
and  are  dead  tired.  Perhaps  the  last 
salesperson  was  rude  to  them  and 
so  they  are  all  prepared  to  l)e  nasty 
to  the  next  salesperson  who  waits 
on  them.  But  I  find  that  by  being 
naturally  polite  and  courteous,  by 
smiling,  and  seating  my  customers, 
I  can  usually  placate  them. 

Reporter — How  do  you  go  about 
finding  out  what  the  customer  wants. 
Miss  Shelley? 

Saleswoman — I  have  found  out  by 
experience  and  by  reading  that  the 
best  way  to  find  out  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  is  to  ask  her  for  what 
occasion  she  is  going  'to  use  the 
dress.  I  have  worked  in  many 
different  departments  from  draper¬ 
ies  to  housewares  and  that  is  the 
best  question  to  ask  in  order  to  start 
showing  merchandise. 

Reporter — But  how  do  you  know 
alx)ut  color  and  price?  You  have  to 
find  out  what  your  customer  wants 
to  pay,  don’t  you? 

Salestvoman — No  indeed — I  us¬ 
ually  avoid  that  altogether.  For  in¬ 
stance — I  notice  the  eyes,  hair  and 
skin  coloring  and  then  bring  out  the 
color  I  think  is  best  for  my  custom¬ 
er.  And  in  very,  very  few  cases 
have  I  been  wrong.  As  for  size — 
one  must  avoid  asking  it  whenever 
possible,  I  think.  If  a  woman  size 
54  comes  in  for  a  dress,  she  likes  to 
visualize  herself  as  less  than  her 
size,  and  we  really  rather  insult  her 
if  we  bluntly  say,  “What  size  do 
you  wear?”  You  see,  it  hurts  her 
vanity  to  be  reminded  of  her  size. 

Reporter — I  never  thought  of 
that — but  it  sounds  logical. 
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Salesivoman — It  is.  Now,  as  for 
price,  I  always  start  showing  medi¬ 
um-priced  merchandise  first.  I  find 
that  it  makes  the  sale  easier. 

Reporter — What  do  you  mean, 
medium-priced  merchandise  ? 

Saleszooman — I  always  forget 
that  you  aren’t  familiar  with  our 
department  store  language.  You 
have  never  worked  in  a  store,  have 
you? 

Reporter — No,  I  haven’t  had  the 
e.xi)erience. 

Salesroomni — By  medium-priced 
merchandise,  we  mean  that  price 
line  which  attracts  the  majority  of 
our  customers.  That  is,  if  our  price 
lines  are  $16.75,  $21.75,  $29.75  and 
$35.00,  the  merchandise  I  show  first 
is  usually  the  $21.75  merchandise. 
If  I  do  this,  I  find  that  it  is  less 
embarrassing  for  a  customer  to  say, 
“Have  you  anything  less  expens¬ 
ive?”  or  “Have  you  something 
better?” 

Reporter — Oh,  I  see.  In  other 
words,  it  might  fuss  a  customer  to 
have  to  ask  for  something  for 
$16.75  after  you  had  shown  her  a 
$35.00  dress? 

Saleswoman — Yes — and  then,  too, 
she  doesn’t  feel  that  we  are  too 
high-priced  or  too  low-priced. 

Reporter — ^Well,  selling  certainly 
is  technical,  isn’t  it? 

Sales^i'oman — Yes,  it  is.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  really  an  art,  I  think.  You 
see  it’s  most  interesting,  too.  I 
always  try  to  help  the  customer  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  tell  her  all  about 
the  merchandise  and  what  it  does 
for  her — that  is,  I  say  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  new  but  it  cleans  well ;  the 
color  brings  out  the  color  of  her 
eyes  and  hair,  that  the  dress  can  be 
worn  for  informal  evening — and 
then  I  help  her,  too,  by  suggesting 
the  correct  accessories  to  go  with 
the  dress  she  is  selecting.  For  in¬ 
stance,  sometimes  I  tell  her  about  a 
certain  hat  which  would  look  well 
with  it,  or  I  tell  her  about  a  certain 
piece  of  neckwear  which  she  might 
buy  in  order  to  give  a  change  to 
the  appearance  of  her  dress.  I  often 
suggest  jewelry,  gloves,  or  hose  and 
shoes  which  will  complete  her  cos¬ 
tume  harmoniously. 

Sometimes  I  can  even  sell  her  a 
second  dress.  We  often  get  into 
friendly  chats  and  I  get  some  kind 
of  a  clue  to  follow.  That  is,  she 
might  mention  that  she  is  going  to 
some  certain  place  on  her  vacation 
and  I  then  show  her  a  dress  which 
would  be  suitable  for  her  to  have. 


Reporter — I’m  glad  you  said  you 
showed  her  the  dress.  So  often  I’ve 
had  salespersons  say,  “Would  you 
like  to  see  an  evening  dress — or 
wrap — or  some  other  piece  of  ap¬ 
parel,”  and  it  always  makes  me  fur¬ 
ious.  I  always  would  rather  have 
them  bring  it  out  and  say,  “Here’s 
one  of  our  new  evening  dresses.” 
Somehow  or  other,  I  get  interested 
right  away.  Lots  of  times  I  don’t 
buy  it  then,  but  I’ve  gone  back  later 
and  bought  it. 

Salcszvoman — Yes,  I  think  that’s 
one  reason  I  have  high  sales.  I  show 
the  merchandise  and  then  talk  it  up. 

Reporter — Tell  me.  Miss  Shelley, 
how  do  you  get  customers  to  come 
back  to  you? 

Saleswoman — I  figure  that  if  I 
help  them  in  every  possible  way, 
they  will  like  me  and  come  l)ack. 
Then,  too,  I  always  give  them  my 
name  and  invite  them  to  return  or 
tell  them  I  hope  they  will  enjoy 
wearing  the  dress.  I  get  my  custom¬ 
er's  name  too.  Most  of  our  transac¬ 
tions  are  “sends”  or  “charges”  so  I 
get  their  names  as  I  write  out  the 
saleschecks.  And  then  I  keep  a 
notebook  with  my  customer’s  name 
and  address,  size,  color  and  vype  of 
dress  she  prefers.  Oftentimes  I  call 
them  and  tell  them  about  certain 
dresses  I  think  they’ll  like.  All  my 
customers  seem  to  appreciate  that — 
so  they  all  come  back. 

Reporter — You  seem  to  have 
made  a  real  study  of  selling.  No 
wonder  you  are  so  successful  and 
you  certainly  have  given  me  a  lot 
of  material  for  my  column. 

Saleswoman — I  was  glad  to.  Here 
comes  one  of  my  customers  now — 
why  don’t  you  stay  nearby  and 
listen  to  my  sale? 

Reporter — I  will.  You  go  right 
ahead. 

Demonstration  Sale 

Salesw'oman  —  Good  morning. 
Miss  Bruring.  You  haven’t  been  in 
to  see  me  for  some  time. 

Customer — Good  morning.  Miss 
Shelley,  I’ve  been  away  for  awhile, 
but  I  decided  today  that  I  needed  a 
dress,  so  I  thought  I’d  stop  in  and 
see  what  you  could  do  for  me. 

Salcsieotiutn — I’m  so  glad  you 
did.  Now,  for  what  occasion  did 
you  want  the  dress? 

Customer — Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
Miss  Shelley, — I  really  need  a  prac¬ 
tical,  all  ’round  dress — something 
that  won’t  show  the  soil  a  great  deal. 


and  something  I  can  wear  for  street 
or  informal  afternoon. 

Saleswoman — What  is  your  coat 
color  this  season? 

Customer — Brown,  I  decided  on 
brown  this  time. 

Sales7i'oman — I  have  just  the 
dress  for  you.  I  thought  of  you  the 
minute  I  saw  it.  In  fact,  I  was  just 
about  to  call  you  on  the  phone.  Par¬ 
don  me  a  moment.  I’ll  get  it  for  you. 
(Gets  dress.)  Isn’t  it  attractive? 

Customer — Oh,  Miss  Shelley,  you 
always  know  just  what  I  want. 

Sales^i'oman — Let  me  show  you 
the  features  of  this  dress.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  made  of  a  heavy 
sheer  and  it  won’t  wrinkle.  And 
then  too,  it  features  checks  which 
are  so  smart  this  season.  Why,  even 
men’s  clothing  is  featuring  checks. 

Customer — Is  that  so? 

Saleswoman — Yes.  Now  please 
notice  that  the  checks  are  small  so 
they  won’t  overpower  you.  And 
notice  also  the  inserts  of  pleats  in 
the  sleeves  and  in  the  back  of  the 
jacket.  The  same  idea  is  carried  out 
in  the  trimming  around  the  sleeves 
of  the  dress  and  in  the  skirt,  both 
front  and  back. 

Customer — It  looks  as  though  it 
were  just  what  I  wanted. 

Salestvoman — The  jacket  is  just 
a  nice  length.  You  know,  you  could 
wear  this  jacket  with  a  plain  white 
dress,  too. 

Custmner — I  could  do  that, 
couldn’t  I? 

Sales%voman — Very  nicely.  You 
could  take  the  brown  belt  off  this 
dress  and  put  it  on  the  white  dress 
and  with  this  brown  and  white 
jacket  and  brown  and  white  shoes, 
you’d  have  a  whole  new  ensemble. 

Customer — I  could  have  a  white 
hat  with  a  brown  band,  too. 

Saleswoman — Yes,  indeed.  Now 
take  the  dress.  It  could  be  changed 
too.  For  instance,  you  could  wear 
a  white  belt  and  bracelets  and  take 
this  brow'n  flower  off,  add  a  white 
one  and  you’d  have  a  much  lighter 
appearing  costume. 

Customer — That’s  easily  done. 

Saleswoman — Or  yellow  would 
make  an  attractive  combination. 

Customer — Oh,  yellow  would — 
and  I’m  very  fond  of  yellow. 

Salesii’oman — Now  let’s  try  this 
dress  on,  shall  w'e.  Miss  Bruring? 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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”THE  BEST  AS  A  MATTER  OF  HABIT 


Those 

ALL-IMPORTANT 

DETAILS 


If,  for  example,  the  claim  for  them  is  that  they  are 
proof-against-showers,  how  good  is  that  claim?  If, 
to  cite  another  example  peculiarly  apt  at  this  time, 
the  claim  is  made  that  a  certain  velvet  is  the  only 
velvet  in  the  wide,  wide  world  that  is  "translucent- 
how  much  credence  can  be  given  this  statement,  so 
absolutely,  so  unequivocally  contrary  to  fact? 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
name  Openhym  in  connection  with  velvets  has 
been  sufficient  answer  to  every  possible  question 
relating  to  quality,  dependability  and  fashion-cor¬ 
rectness.  Merchants,  manufacturers  and  consumers 
know  that  Openhym  velvets  live  up  to  their  slogan- 
"the  best  as  a  matter  of  habit.” 


TN  analyzing  the  duties  of  the  modem  captain 

of  industry,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  Emil 
Ludwig’s  comment  about  Napoleon’s  infinite  capac¬ 
ity  for  detail — "Nothing  is  so  small  but  he  wants 
to  know  all  about  it  and  judge  its  importance 
for  himself.” 

We  appreciate  the  importance  of  vision  and  the 
broad  outlook  on  the  part  of  department  store  exec¬ 
utives.  But  we  do  know  that  there  are  certain  all- 
important  details  which  it  pays  them  to  be  familiar 
with.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  velvets  which 
they  sell  either  in  their  ready-to-wear  or  piece-goods 
departments.  Who  makes  these  velvets?  Who  spon¬ 
sors  them?  Whose  reputation  stands  behind  them? 


WM.  OPENHYM  &  SONS 


SELLING  AGENTS:  110  WEST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


M.  B.  Albert,  Boston,  Mass.  *  Lee  Heuan,  Chicago,  Ill.  c 

Clayburch  Bros.,  inc,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal^  Seattle,  Washington 


A.  C.  Buettner  &  Q.  A.  Ebanues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
<  Arthur  M.  Lindheim,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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And  Now 
Which — 
Victoria 
or  Mae  West? 


The  new  fashion  season  is  launched  and  the 
Grand  openings  of  Paris,  for  which  the  world 
waits,  are  over.  The  waiting  and  anticipation  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  Summer  openings  usually  are 
fraught  with  something  akin  to  fear  because  there 
is  always  the  likelihood  that  something  unusual, 
unexpected  and  surprising  will  come  out  of  the 
collections  that  will  take  the  fancy  of  the  feminine 
world  by  storm,  and  discount  the  fashions  that 
months  of  careful  planning  have  set  forth  for 
early  winter  business.  Regardless  of  the  proven 
theory  that  a  fashion  launched  in  Paris,  is  still 
six  months  from  acceptance  in  New  York,  one 
remembers  the  swift  movement  of  the  Schiaparelli 
shoulder,  for  instance,  or  the  Eugenie  hat. 

And  now  Paris  focuses  our  attention  on  the 
curving  lines  of  the  feminine  figure.  Paris  empha¬ 
sizes  its  importance.  Paris  confirms  rumors  of 
the  influence  of  the  Nineties,  of  the  Victorian  and 
the  Edwardian,  by  sponsoring  the  Hour  Glass 
and  the  Mermaid  silhouettes  so  vividly  portrayed 
in  “Lady  Lou”.  And  the  world  of  clothes  is 
agog  with  the  Couturiers  disclaiming  Mae  West 
as  an  inspiration,  and  conservative  department 
stores  wondering  whether  they  dare  offer  West 
as  a  leader  for  fashion  followers. 


But  whether  we  are  willing  or  not  to  place  Mae 
West  in  the  haloed  circle  of  the  Fashionable 
Forty,  instead  of  leaving  her  to  the  Roaring  For¬ 
ties,  matters  little,  for  having  been  cast  in  a 
cinema  that  gave  her  the  grand  opportunity  to 
exploit  voluptuousness  and  elegance,  she  has  be¬ 
come  a  curious  promotional  factor.  And  the  ques- 
#  tion  asked  often  by  stores  is :  do  we  dare  not  to 

promote  this  fancy?  Translated  into  feminine 
phrasing,  it  is  the  fashion  elegance  and  the  fashion 
of  a  day  when  it  was  important  to  lie  a  great  lady 
in  every  movement.  It  is  the  fashion  of  fine  fab¬ 
rics,  and  dressmaking  discrimination,  of  accessor¬ 
ies  that  harmonize  and  colors  that  vibrate  .  .  . 
it  is  the  fashion  of  being  beautiful  once  more,  and 
so  it  will  appeal  to  women  tired  of  stupid,  non¬ 
descript  clothes  that  have  been  the  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  bargain  hunting  and  bargain  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

After  all  the  trend  toward  feminity,  and  the 
tendency  to  a  natural  figure  has  been  developing 
for  three  years,  which  leaves  little  of  the  surprise 
element  in  the  present  acceptance  of  the  Victorian 
and  1900  clothes.  And  alert  stores  are  recognizing 
not  only  the  promotional  possibilities  in  this 
Mauve  Decade  cycle,  but  they  recognize  sales 
possibilities  of  generous  proportions,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  enthusiastic  presentation  of  feathers 
and  frills,  and  furs  and  velvets,  and  suits  and 
blouses,  and  jewelry  and  countless  things  which 
have  been  absent  from  shopping  lists  for  a  long 
time. 
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Bits  of  Elegance  in  the  Paris  Openings 


A  NTICIPATION  of  the  return  to  elegance  has  lieen 
''  emphasized  oyer  and  over  again  by  merchandisers, 
farsighted  enough  to  know  that  women  are  tired  of 
imitation  beauty  and  ugly  shoddiness,  and  are  anxious 
to  luxuriate  once  more  in  fine  fabrics  and  regal  furs 
to  dramatize  feminine  loveliness.  And  Paris  stressed 
not  only  feminine  loveliness  but  individuality  in  fabul¬ 
ous  variety,  indicating  that  the  couture  dared  to  be 
true  each  to  his  own  inspirations,  instead  of  following 
the  charted  way  of  high  shoulders  and  swathed  hip¬ 
lines. 

THERE  ARE  many  gay  notes  in  the  fashion  picture 
'  to  encourage  the  quest  for  individuality.  Basqued 
ladies  in  the  old  family  album  with  prim  rows  of  but¬ 
tons  from  the  chin  to  the  waist,  may  be  outdone  by 
the  renaissance  of  buttons  that  includes  jet,  metal  rims, 
and  pendants  which  bob  about  in  dizzy  manner.  Big 
brooches  of  coral,  of  cameo,  and  of  turquoise  rest 
against  the  throat  at  Dilkusha’s,  and  Mainbocher  uses 
great  bright  hooks  and  eyes,  and  gargantuan  snaps  to 
hold  his  blouses  together.  Corsages  of  feathers,  and 
mirror  glass  buckles  and  clips  contribute  to  the  merry 
mode.  And  Patou  still  puts  huge  lx)ws  at  the  neckline. 

CMOOTH  shoulders  are  the  sophisticated 
^choice  of  Patou,  Chanel,  Molyneux  and  even  Schia¬ 
parelli.  Yawning  necklines  in  the  bateau  manner  are  an 
amusing  development  at  Vionnet’s  and  they  have  the 
pleasant  advantage  of  indicating  the  broader  shoulder 
line  which  is  youthfully  becoming.  At  this  house  too, 
fullness  l)elow  the  shoulder  has  been  executed  to  good 
advantage. 

CMOOTH  HIPS  and  a  tendency  to  low  placed  full- 
^  ness  for  evening  and  daytime  fashions  are  every¬ 
where,  stressing  the  molded  figure  of  the  lucullian  days 
of  Victoria.  Broadcloth  at  Goupy’s,  Augustabernard’s 
and  Bruyere’s  point  to  the  revival  of  fine  fabrics  in  step 
with  faille,  ottoman,  and  velvet.  Lyolene  and  Yvonne 
Carette  put  back  fullness  in  their  skirts  reminiscent  of 
the  bustle  era,  and  the  waistline  slightly  dipping  at  the 
back  sponsored  by  Chanel  is  seen  frequently  in  the 
collections  of  the  hauts  couture.  At  Chanel’s  the  youth¬ 
ful  simplicity  of  jersey  with  white  linen  authenticates 
the  fact  that  in  a  season  of  elegance  there  always  is 
a  place  for  the  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  tailored  little 
dress. 

CUITS  ARE  the  recognized  piece  de  resistance,  and 
^  there  is  increasing  interest  in  fur  trimmed  suits  with 
distinctive  blouses  of  lame,  satin,  velvet  and  even  flat 
furs.  And  with  these  the  woman  of  ultra  smartness 
finds  opportunity  to  wear  the  very  picturesque  pillow 
muflf  which  hasn’t  been  seen  in  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

The  CHINESE  influence  of  Schiaparelli’s  tunic 
motif  appears  over  and  over  again  in  all  the  collec¬ 
tions,  often  in  quilted  satins  and  sumptuous  lame’s. 
This  silhouette  is  indicative  of  the  pencil  line  which  is 
the  happy  antithesis  of  the  mode  of  the  Nineties. 


At  Chanel’s  this  velvet  suit  with  tunic  length 
coat  has  Russian  Sables  and  diamante  buttons 
to  emphasise  elegance. 
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Transatlantic 

Telephone 


LANVIN’S  divine  inspiration  in 
evening  wraps  is  a  sumptuous 
trailing  velvet  with  sleeves  of 
Oriental  Coque  in  magnificent 
iridesence. 

• 

PATOU  presents  again  the  light 
bodice  with  the  dark  skirt. 
Very,  very  pale  blue  with  mid¬ 
night  blue  in  lustrous  heavy 
satin.  And  it  is  a  dinner  dress 
deserving  the  mark  “distingue”. 

• 

PARAY  stresses  garnet,  gray 
and  helio;  Dilkusha  emphasizes 
aubergine  and  pinks ;  Goupy  and 
Lanvin  say  gray ;  Vionnet  shows 
the  purpled  tints  from  Jacque¬ 
minot  to  violet. 

• 

BRUYERE  has  velveteen 
blouses  that  arc  cut  high  and 
close  to  the  throat,  without  a 
collar.  They  fasten  down  the 
back  with  a  row  of  bright  steel 
buttons. 

• 

THE  COCKTAIL  hour  is  glori¬ 
fied  by  Mainbocher  in  a  formal 
suit  with  floor  length  skirt,  hip 
jacket,  a  satin  Mouse  and  a 
grand  muff  and  hat.  His  velvet 
daytime  coats  and  crinkled  lame 
taffeta  evening  jackets  are  in¬ 
triguing. 

• 

AMERITEX.  an  American  cot¬ 
ton  in  Schiaparelli’s  opening ; 
Lastex  the  American  fabric  in 
Augustabernard’s ;  Walk  Over 
Shoes  from  America  in  Schi¬ 
aparelli’s. 

• 

VERY  LARCK  flat  fox  muffs 
are  a  grande  dame  gesture  at 
Maggy  Rouff’s,  and  they  will  be 
worn  with  fox  trimmed  coats 
over  shimmering  metal  cloth 
dinner  dresses  which  she  has 
created. 


Underneath  It  All 

The  well  dressed  woman  and  the  smart  young  miss  have 
*  changed  their  minds  about  being  uncorseted.  For  too 
many  years  they  took  unaccountable  pride  in  being  ab¬ 
solutely  relaxed  and  “uncontrolled”.  The  very  idea  of 
having  anything  as  firm  or  snug  as  a  foundation  to  the 
costume  was  just  too  old  fashioned.  But,  now  that  the 
old  fashions  have  been  ordained  the  right  fashion,  not  only 
Madame  but  Mademoiselle,  s’il  vous  plait,  regard  with  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  the  developments  in  corsets  that  will 
make  them  a  symphony  of  feminine  curves,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  comfort. 

The  “Mermaid”  which  is  a  copyrighted  name  belonging 
to  Warner  Brothers,  is  indicative  of  the  silhouette  which 
better  corsets  are  exploiting  today,  and  is  the  ideal  in 
contour.  The  high  and  pronounced  bustline  brings  into 
prominence  the  bosom  which  fashion  struggled  for  years 
to  flatten  out  and  forget,  and  the  new  curved  lines  insist 
on  the  original  beauty  of  the  feminine  figure.  Slenderness 
in  the  waistline,  a  rounded  contour  to  the  hiplines,  and 
a  flat  back  are  emphasized  in  the  new  design  features  of 
the  fashionable  corset. 

Comfort  and  Beauty  are  Essential 

Figure  control  is  the  keynote,  and  achievement  is  partly 
due  to  the  successful  manipulation  and  execution  of  Lastex 
fabrics  in  the  new  foundation  garments.  The  two  way 
stretch  with  which  corset  customers  have  become  familiar 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  has  solved  the  riddle  of  how  to 
be  comfortable  and  yet  be  exquisitely  confined  in  a  proper¬ 
ly  molded  garment. 

Right  now  it  seems  ridiculous  that  the  old  fashioned 
back  lace  would  find  a  place  in  the  new  scheme  of  corset 
fashions,  yet  there  is  a  model  with  a  talonette  fastener 
which  zips  right  up  the  front  and  gives  the  smooth  figure 
that  the  “new”  Victorian  clothes  require.  So,  who  knows 
but  we  may  be  tying  our  corset  strings  to  the  radio  or 
the  electric  refrigerator  one  of  these  days,  and  breathing 
deep  while  we  pull  down  to  a  waspish  21  ? 

Satin  Shod 

At  last  the  satin  shoe  is  coming  down  off  of  the  even¬ 
ing  dress  shelf  and  taking  its  place  alongside  the  suedes 
and  fine  kids  that  women  have  favored  for  formal  day¬ 
time  wear  and  for  street  wear  with  dress  up  clothes  for 
at  least  a  decade.  To  be  sure  it  is  only  the  black  satins 
that  are  moving  over  into  the  daylight,  and  they  are  in 
the  category  of  tailored  operas,  and  ties,  and  oxfords  in 
particular.  The  enthusiastic  response  to  daytime  satin 
dresses,  and  the  early  indications  of  smart  response  to 
velvets  suggest  that  the  customer  looking  for  a  shoe  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fashions  of  the  Nineties  will  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  satin  shod. 
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MATS 

cf  Import a.ncej^  / 


Hats  for  lovely  ladies  right  now  prescribe 
wholeheartedly  to  ostrich  feathers,  and  the 
grandeur  that  swept  in  with  the  Nineties  is 
very  likely  to  return  in  this  era  of  the  recovery 
of  Fashion  and  quality  appreciation.  Hats  that 
adhere  to  parasol  lines  in  the  manner  of  a 
Gainsborough  are  a  visual  delight,  but  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  customers  ponder  carefully  the 
question :  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy.  However,  the 
answer  is  heard  every  day  by  the  enthusiastic 
applause  that  women  are  giving  the  displays 
in  windows  and  in  departments,  and  already 
the  limited  few  who  have  bought  early  formal 
hats  are  proving  that  women  love  fine  feathers. 

Wider  brims,  like  the  hat  shown  center,  have 
an  early  fall  appeal.  They  ensemble  most  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  first  cloth  street  dresses,  which 
are  worn  with  fur  scarfs  or  simple  top  coats. 
The  brim  is  flat  ih  the  Gibson  sailor  mode,  tho 
a  variation  of  the  too-flat  brim  is  seen  in  the 
successful  hat  that  has  a  slight  high-riding  line 
or  curve  at  the  left.  Crowns  show  increasing 
tendency  to  height,  tho  in  the  model  here  the 
height  is  modified,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
flat,  pan-cake  crown  of  the  early  spring  season. 
The  hat  is  done  in  velvet  with  little  ostrich  tips 
in  cabochon  effect,  and  the  model  is  reproduced 
in  fine  felts  and  very  l^eautiful  velours. 

New  Berets  come  breezing  in  every  day,  with 
amazing  variations  that  augur  well  for  their 
success  and  becomingness.  The  Florentine 
Beret  with  a  tiny  front  brim  resembling  a 


visor,  conjures  pictures  of  doublets,  and  ruffs 
and  swords.  Of  course,  this  model  has  a  tiny 
ostrich  plume  that  curves  over  the  right  ear. 
The  Beret,  sketched  right,  emphasizes  interest 
in  height,  and  the  high  back  line  of  this  softly 
handled  hat  is  beautifully  conceived  to  wear 
with  the  luxuripus  large  collars  of  fur  on 
winter  coats.  Monkey  fur^  burnt  ostrich,  flat 
furs  dyed  to  match  costume  colors,  and  jewelry 
ornaments  are  important  in  the  trimming 
scheme  of  new  headwear. 

When  winter  comes,  millinery  crystal  gazers 
say,  the  smartest  hat  will  be  bright  and  rich  in 
coloring,  favoring  the  deep  oranges,  old  gold. 
Amadou,  Peiping  Red,  and  Perfume  Green. 
It  will  be  high  too,  like  the  hat  sketched  at  the 
left,  and  if  it  doesn’t  have  a  feather  then  surely 
it  will  have  fur.  These  hats  of  the  Russian 
and  Cossack  influence  are  suited  ideally  to  the 
l)encil  line  and  Chinese  motifs  presented  by  the 
Haute  Couture  and  checked  with  approval  by 
the  American  buyers. 

Since  the  sports  suit  and  the  boxy  line  is  an 
important  factor  in  fall  business,  there  is  reason 
for  the  Fedora  to  carry  on,  and  the  new  femin¬ 
ized  versions  would  charm  even  the  daintiest 
lady.  At  La  Mode  Chez  Tappe  there  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  modified  version  with  a  band  of  Kings 
Guard  Ribbon  .  .  .  just  one  of  those  grand  hats 
that  can  go  most  every  place.  And  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent  again  is  the  Tyrolean  aspect  to  the  crowns 
of  the  John-Fredericks  inventions  for  tweed 
suits,  and  country  fur  coats. 
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Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

VELVETEEN  GLOVES. 
Orange,  and  bright  green  and 
all  the  gay  tones  to  accent  the 
winter  costumes.  With  Dhay- 
stex  palms  to  make  the  gaunt¬ 
lets  comfortable.  Seen  at 
Macy’s. 

o 

100-YARD  BLOUSES.  Strips 
and  strips  of  gayly  colored 
tape  sewn  together,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  guardsman’s 
tie — that’s  the  newest  trick  in 
sports  blouses.  And  the  designer 
says  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
of  tape  are  stitched  together 
in  the  model.  Seen  at  Bloom- 
ingdale’s. 

• 

GOLD  FINGER  RINGS.  Big 
hunks  of  gold,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  newly  mined 
nuget,  are  very  Florentine-like. 
And  surprise!  They  are  very 
light  on  the  hand,  because 
they’re  made  of  some  tarnish- 
proof  composition.  Seen  at 
Franklin  Simon’s. 


OSTRICH  MUFFS.  In  divine 
dragee  shades  to  wear  with 
formal  clothes.  And  just  for 
usefulness,  they  conceal  a  hand¬ 
bag.  Seen  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s. 

• 

OSTRICH  FEATHER  HANK¬ 
IES.  Amazing  they  sound,  and 
they  are.  Great  big  squares  of 
chiffon  in  vivid  tones  are  bord¬ 
ered  with  ostrich.  They'll  trail 
languorously  at  early  fall  part¬ 
ies.  Seen  at  Best’s. 

o 

WHITE  FUR  GUIMPES.  Well 
not  quite,  but  ermine  sleeves  in 
a  divine  evening  jacket,  and 
little  ermine  puffs  in  a  tea  time 
frock  are  very  real.  Seen  at 
Altman’s. 

• 


CHINCHILLA.  The  fur  of 
queens  is  fashionable  again,  and 
Paris  advises  it.  as  tho  it  were 
easy  to  buy.  But,  lapin  that 
looks  like  chinchilla  is  bewitch¬ 
ing.  A  “chinchilla”  swagger 
coat  with  the  ensemble  dress 
bordered  to  match  's  quite 
breathtaking.  Seen  at  Russek’s. 


Clothes  Smart  Enough 
To  Pass  the  College  Boards 

The  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  theme  is  the  favorite  of  the 
moment  in  the  fashion  world,  and  even  the  October 
bride  seems  to  be  pushed  aside  that  youth  in  its  college 
years  may  be  served.  Stores  are  bubbling  with  animated 
young  people  who  have  been  to  college  a  year,  or  two,  or 
three,  and  therefore  are  eligible  to  advise  those  who  are 
about  to  be  freshmen,  what  is  the  correct  thing  to  wear 
“when.”  It  seems,  from  what  one  can  learn  in  these  college 
shops,  that  as  soon  as  you  become  one  of  the  “old  girls,” 
even  the  first  year  out,  you  are  not  competent  to  advise 
the  active  students.  Fashions  change  on  the  campus,  and 
you  mustn’t  be  wrong  in  your  colors  if  you’re  to  be  a 
success  in  your  classes,  according  to  the  newest  dictates. 

There’s  the  striped  shirtwaist  frock  which  is  meeting 
with  enthusiastic  popularity.  In  every  college  shop  it  has 
a  counterpart,  oftentimes  glorified  with  a  tag  bearing  the 
name  of  a  young  American  Designer,  not  many  years  out 
of  college  herself.  The  success  of  the  shirtwaist  dress  in 
early  s])ring  and  summer,  in  cottons,  and  in  silks,  justifies 
the  optimism  for  carrying  it  along  in  jerseys,  in  satins,  in 
silks,  and  even  in  fabrics  for  evening,  strange  as  that  may 
sound.  However,  striped  woollens  are  of  major  import¬ 
ance  and  the  youthful  high  neckline  frequently  is  ac¬ 
cented  with  a  Tuxedo  bow. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  TWEEDS— Harris  tweeds,  Irish 
■  tweeds,  Scotch  tweeds  .  .  .  regardless  of  their  nationality 
carries  on,  and  unfurred  coats  and  suits  built  high  around 
the  throat,  with  deep  set  sleeves,  and  a  softness  l)elow  the 
shoulder  line  is  the  favorite  trend.  The  strange  idea  that 
the  swagger  suit  epidemic  of  last  year  would  kill  the  tweed 
suit  bu-siness  for  this  fall  is  ridiculous.  College  girls  like 
the  easy  fitting  full-length,  and  nearly-full-length  coats 
with  matching  skirts.  And  the  assortment  of  blouses  a 
young  thing  can  get  this  year  to  make  the  suit  a  complete 
knock-out  is  just  too  wonderful. 

Linen  blouses  are  of  prime  interest  .  .  .  the  heavy  chev¬ 
ron  and  hand  woven  kinds,  jersey  is  back  again  in  grand 
colors ;  velveteen  and  plaid  velvets ;  and  several  kinds  of 
distinctive  woollens.  To  be  sure  a  small  army  of  college 
lassies  will  wear  sweaters,  singly  or  in  pairs. 

DUT  THE  VERY  BRIGHT  spots  in  the  College  Shops 
^  are  the  fitting  rooms  where  glamorous  evening  dresses 
are  admired.  There  is  no  such  word  as  “too  sophisticated” 
in  the  formal  clothes  dictionary  of  college  life,  so  that 
the  most  divine  inspiration  of  the  American  designers  is 
not  yet  too  divine  to  overawe  these  gay  customers.  These 
smart  young  folk  don't  want  frou-frou  things  but  they 
do  demand  elegant  simplicity  interpreted  in  lustrous  vel¬ 
vets  and  satins  that  mold  the  body  in  flattering  fashion. 
Very  high  in  front,  very  low  in  back,  very  long  and  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  trail,  that  is  the  way  the  young  things 
are  taking  their  formals,  and  with  the  confidence  deserved 
by  the  “school-girl  complexion"  three  out  of  four  choose 
black. 
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Fur  Tags  an  Aid  to  Selling 

Retail  Fur  Council  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Prepares  Terminology  of  Season’s  Furs;  Also  Meets  With 
Cleaners  to  Discuss  Advances  Asked  for  Dry  Cleaning 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  through  the  Retail 
Fur  Council,  an  activity  of 
the  Association,  is  prepared 
again  this  year  to  supply 
menibers  who  may  desire 
them  with  fur  tags  giving 
the  terminology  of  various 
wanted  furs  this  season  as 
information  to  the  customer 
of  the  kind  of  fur  she  is  buy¬ 
ing  and  what  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  it  in  the  way  of 
wearing  qualities. 

Many  members  of  the 
Association,  who  in  other 
years  have  used  these  tags 
are  again  ordering  assort¬ 
ments  covering  the  whole 
range  of  those  furs  which 
will  be  wanted  this  fur  sell¬ 
ing  season,  not  only  because 
they  are  an  aid  to  the  custo¬ 
mer,  but  likewise  because  of 
the  practical  information  it 
gives  to  the  fur  selling  de¬ 
partment.  The  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  salespeople  to  the 
fur  qualities  is  minimized  as 
the  tags,  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  well-known  retail 
fur  merchandisers,  covers 
adefjuately  the  story  of  each 
particular  kind  of  fur.  In 
fact,  the  tag  leaves  little  for 
the  sales  person  to  explain 
to  the  customer  relative  to 
the  particular  qualities  of  the 
fur. 

Knowing  that  the  lack  of 
proper  information  many 
times  results  in  a  lost  ^le, 
more  and  more  stores  are 
using  the  fur  tag  or  other 
means  of  imparting  to  the 
customer  correct  information 
at  the  time  when  she  desires 
it  most  instead  of  leavine  to 
the  sales  person  to  do  while 
under  the  urge  of  making  a 
sale.  It  is  letter,  fur  mer¬ 
chandisers  believe,  to  impart 
all  the  information  that  the 
customer  wants  when  she 
makes  the  purchase  rather 
than  wait  until  after  she  has 
worn  the  garment  and  re¬ 
turned  it  for  credit  and  then  be 
compelled  to  tell  her  that  if  she 
wanted  the  fur  for  a  certain  pur¬ 


pose  (service)  she  should  have  pur¬ 
chased  some  other  kind  of  fur.  Be¬ 
ing  a  highly  technical  business,  ex¬ 


JVo  Increase  on  Cleaning 

Fur  Trimmed  Cloth  Coats 

When  notice  was  received  by  members 
of  the  Retail  Fur  Council  that  the  large 
cleaning  establishments  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  District,  servicing  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  would  advance  prices  for 
cleaning  fur  coats  and  fur  trimmed  cloth 
coats  by  20%  over  what  they  had  been  up 
to  the  first  of  August,  as  the  result  of 
increasing  costs  arising  from  operating 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  program,  the  Retail 
Fur  Council  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
following  men  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  advance  with  the  fur  cleaners — 

John  Morris, 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Charles  Blum, 

Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co. 

Joel  Isaacs, 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 

E.  Robertson, 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

This  Committee  met  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cleaners  and  presented  to 
them  the  retailers'  point  of  view  with  re¬ 
gard  to  customers’  attitude  toward  sud¬ 
den  advances  at  retail  resulting  from  in¬ 
creased  costs.  As  the  result  of  this  con¬ 
ference  the  cleaners  agreed,  first;  that 
there  would  be  no  further  advance  in 
cleaning  fur  trimmed  coats  this  season, 
beside  the  20%  just  added;  and  second 
not  to  increase  the  charge  for  cleaning 
fur  trimtned  cloth  coats  at  all  this  season. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  dry  cleaning 
fur-trimmed  coats  will  remain  as  it  tvas 
prior  to  the  contemplated  advance. 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  who 
handled  this  subject  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  to  the  cleaners  and  secured 
the  cooperation  of  this  group  to^vard 
keeping  cost  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
point  during  this  period  of  business  re- 
znsion. 


pert  knowledge  of  pelts  and  manu¬ 
facture  is  necessary  if  the  proper  in¬ 
formation  concerning  furs  is  to  be 


imparted  to  the  customer  by  the  one 
who  sells  her  the  fur  garment. 
Terminology  on  the  various  fur 
tags  was  prepared  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee; 

Harry  Binn,  Cliairman, 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co., 
John  Morris,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co., 

Joel  Isaacs,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corp. 

On  page  102  is  a  facsi¬ 
mile  of  the  tag  itself,  which  is 
light  green  printed  in  black, 
as  well  as  the  text  on  the 
back  of  the  tag  emphasizing 
the  need  for  proper  care  of 
furs  and  calling  attention  to 
the  fur  storage  facilities  of 
the  stores  as  well  as  the  dry 
cleaning  service.  The  fur  tag 
is  also  used  by  many  stores 
to  supply  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  to  customers  who  are 
purchasing  fur  trimmed  cloth 
coats. 

With  the  popularity  de¬ 
veloping  for  pieced  furs  this 
season,  five  new  tags  have 
been  added;  they  are: 

PIECED  MINK:  Small 
scraps  of  mink  that  are  cut 
away  from  the  pelt  when  it 
is  made  up  into  garments  are 
collected  and  are  then  sewn 
together  into  plates  which  are 
usually  made  into  garments. 
Although  they  will  wear  fair¬ 
ly  well,  due  to  the  consider¬ 
able  number  of  seams,  the 
seams  may  occasionally  open. 

MINK  GILL:  The  gill  or 
white  throat  parts  of  the 
mink  skin  are  cut  away  when 
the  mink  is  made  into  gar¬ 
ments  and  are  then  sewn  to¬ 
gether  into  plates  which  are 
usually  made  into  garments. 
Although  they  will  wear  fair¬ 
ly  well,  due  to  the  consider¬ 
able  number  of  seams,  the 
seams  may  occasionally  open. 

MINK  PAW :  The  paws 
of  the  mink  skin  cannot  be 
used  in  the  making  of  mink 
coats.  They  are  collected  and 
sewn  together  into  plates  which  are 
usually  made  into  garments.  Al- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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ctte  case  and  lighter,  and  appropri¬ 
ate  earrings,  is  laid  out  on  black 
velvet. 

Even  so  prosaic  an  article  as  soap 
may  l)e  made  to  look  attractive,  it 
is  demonstrated  here.  At  a  counter 
devoted  exclusively  to  soaps,  the 
cakes  are  laid  out  so  that  the  custo¬ 
mer  gets  the  full  effect  of  an  array 
of  pastel  shades  and  is  attracted  by 
the  colorful  arrangement. 

In  the  wide  aisles  between  these 
sj)ecial  counters  and  the  wall  count- 
ING  a  store’s  main  and  sales  in  the  department  have  ers,  are  four  tables  devoted  to 
es  and  rearranging  shown  an  increase  from  the  first.  si)ecial  merchandise.  Here,  too,  the 

oents  so  as  to  in-  Oi>en  cabinets,  made  from  the  old  colors  are  played  up  in  the  arrange- 

irtunities  for  effec-  fixtures  by  ripping  out  the  drawers  ment  of  the  stock.  Dusting  powder 

Ijetter  sales  is  a  and  replacing  them  by  movable  glass  in  green,  peach  and  orchid  boxes, 

one  has  ingenuity  shelving,  stand  against  the  walls,  for  example,  creates  an  attractive 

of  what  he  wants  Painted  in  a  light,  bright  color,  they  effect, 

e  work  can  be  done  form  an  excellent  background  for  Aisle  Tables 

:h  exi)ense  or  dis-  the  brilliant  jars  and  bottles  that  are 

.  McAllister,  Mer-  displayed  in  groups  of  green,  purple,  The  items  for  these  tables  are 
jer  in  charge  of  amber,  etc.  Indirect  lighting,  sup-  usually  low  priced,  so  that  the  cus- 

Piece  Goods  and  plied  by  bulbs  just  under  the  top  tomer  who  stops  to  pick  up  an  arti- 

i’  Wear  at  James  edge,  brings  out  the  high  lights  cle  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  it.  The 

mpany.  New  York,  vividly.  merchandise  is  not  necessarily  bar- 

the  task  can  be  put  Cosmetics  are  concentrated  chiefly  gain  or  clearance  stock,  however, 
and  effectively.  along  the  south  wall,  and  perfume  and  the  tables  have  been  used  suc- 
Ixjttles  and  dresser  sets  find  a  place  cessfully  for  the  introduction  of 
along  the  ea.st  wall.  Larger  articles  new  items. 

are  displayed  in  the  show  cases,  but  In  the  notions  department  nearby, 
small  pieces,  like  perfume  bottles,  the  changes  have  been  less  marked, 
are  placed  on  the  shelves,  which  are  but  quite  as  effective.  The  floors 
intended  primarily  for  display.  The  of  the  counter  showcases  were  raised 
stock  itself  is  kept  in  drawers  below  half-way,  to  bring  the  merchandise 

the  shelves  and  out  of  sight  of  the  displayed  on  a  level  that  would  per- 

customer.  mit  customers  to  examine  articles 

Opposite  the  wall  counters  is  the  and  see  the  price  tags  without 

department’s  “compact  square”,  stopping.  The  lower  halves  of  these 

Here  compacts  are  displayed,  to-  counters  were  then  boarded  and 

gether  with  harmonizing  accessories,  equipped  with  drawers,  to  serve  as 

such  as  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  brace-  a  recejrtacle  for  stock.  In  some 
lets,  earrings.  A  typical  group,  cases,  it  was  possible  to  arrange  the 
comprising  compact,  matching  cigar-  merchandise  inside  the  drawer  to 


Modernized  Fixtures  Increase  Sales 
on  McCreery’s  Main  Floor 


Showcases  Changed 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Mc¬ 
Creery’s  main  floor  departments 
were  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
the  traditional  show-case  counters, 
and  banks  of  drawers  behind  them 
for  stock.  A  customer  glancing 
down  an  aisle  might  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  dark  woodwork  but 
relatively  little  of  the  attractive  dis¬ 
plays  that  help  sell  merchandise.  At 
the  counters,  themselves,  the  display 
sjiace  could  not  always  lie  used  to 
advantage,  for  the  show  cases  were 
])anelled  in  glass  all  the  way  down, 
and  articles  laid  out  at  the  bottom, 
unless  they  were  fairly  large,  were 
too  low  for  the  customer  to  examine 
conveniently. 

By  putting  through  a  program  of 
remodeling  that  could  l)e  carried  out 
by  its  own  carpenters,  the  store  has 
changed  the  aspect  of  its  main  floor 
so  much  that,  seen  from  the  floor  or 
from  the  balcony,  it  represents  an 
appearance  of  light  and  color — and 
calls  the  customer’s  attention  to  the 
merchandise  that  is  handled  in  each 
section. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes 
has  taken  place  in  the  toilet  goods 
department,  which  has  been  moved 
from  the  center  of  the  floor  to  a 
corner  at  the  right  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  entrance,  formerlv 
occupied  by  the  hosiery  department. 
Remodeled  and  reoainted  fixtures 
have  brightened  up  the  new  location. 


Attractive  Displays  Help  Sell  Merchandise 
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The  drawers  for  this  purpose 
were  taken  from  the  upper  tiers  in 
the  chest  of  drawers  behind  the 
counters.  In  their  place,  display 
cases  were  constructed.*  In  addition 
to  giving  each  section  more  space  to 
show  its  merchandise,  these  dis¬ 
play  cases  serve  another  purjwse, 
for  they  are  visible  all  over  the  floor 
and  make  it  easier  for  customers  to 
find  the  right  counter. 

Clever  gadgets  have  been  devised 
for  keeping  the  notion  displays  neat. 
There  is  a  card,  for  instance,  to 
which  are  tacked  small  samples  of 
elastics  in  various  widths,  each 
properly  labeled.  Thus,  instead  of 
asking  the  clerk  to  pull  out  her 
stock  to  find  the  desired  width,  the 
customer  can  frequently  decide 
wliat  she  wants  from  studying  the 
card,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
counter  showcase.  On  the  counter 
itself,  a  rack  is  to  be  placed  which 
will  accommodate  spools  of  elastic 
from  which  the  clerk  can  measure 
off  the  quantity  purchased.  At  an¬ 
other  counter,  a  small  tray,  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  and  divided  into 
compartments  by  partitions  running 
from  front  to  back,  will  provide  a 
place  for  articles  like  hairpins  or 
safety  pins,  which  are  to  be  shown 
in  several  sizes  and  types. 

Modern  in  Appearance 

Distinctly  modern  in  appearance 
is  a  group  of  light-painted  shelves 
near  the  elevators,  designed  for 
closet  accessories.  Built  around  pil¬ 
lars,  they  are  open  on  all  four  sides, 
and  are  divided  into  compartments 
of  varying  sizes,  to  provide  suitable 
niches  for  the  display  of  boxes  and 
tidies  and  closet  gadgets.  A  shoe 
box  containing  four  drawers,  side 
by  side,  will  have  a  shelf  much  like 
a  book  shelf ;  another  shoe  box  in 
which  the  drawers  are  arranged  one 
above  the  other  will  have  a  niche 
of  entirely  different  shape.  As  the 
display  shelves  are  arranged  more 
or  less  in  a  pyramid,  there  are  plenty 
of  odd  surfaces  on  which  may  be 
laid  shoe  trees,  hat  racks,  or  bundles 
of  clothes  hangers. 

Here,  too,  color  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part.  Blues,  greens,  peaches, 
and  orchids  tempt  the  housewife  to 
carry  out  the  ensemble  idea  of  fit¬ 
ting  up  her  closet.  Orders  are  taken 
from  the  samples  in  the  display,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  bringing 
stock  down  to  the  main  floor. 


McCreery’s  First  Floor  Now  Has  An  Appearance  of  Light  and  Color 


Although  the  aisles  and  tables 
are  by  no  means  cluttered  up  with 
too  many  displays,  this  store  does 
not  let  good  space  go  to  waste.  The 
narrow  panels  of  wall  between  ele¬ 
vators,  which  are  usually  devoted  to 
notice-boards  or  left  blank,  have 


^HE  “Famous  fifth  floor”  of 
the  May  Company  in  Cleveland 
was  last  month  host  to  what  was 
advertised  as  the  “largest  display  of 
electric  refrigerators  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.”  The  store  featured  four  well- 
known  lines  of  refrigerators,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Electrical  League  of 
Cleveland. 

Elsewhere  on  the  floor  other  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  were  featured  with 
inviting  prominence.  A  General 
Electric  model  kitchen,  for  instance, 
served  to  bring  home  to  visitors  the 
utility  and  convenience  of  all  forms 
of  electrical  wares.  A  “Kitchen 
Karnival”  gathered  the  interest  of 
many  hundreds  of  feminine  guests. 

AH  during  the  promotion  the  May 
Company  urged  buying  by  emphasi¬ 
zing  the  fact  that  electricity  rates 
in  Cleveland  were  now  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

*  *  * 

California  climatic  idiosyncrasies 
^are  responsible  for  the  twist  of 
architecture  manifest  in  the  new' 
structure  of  the  Walker  Department 
store,  opened  last  month  in  Long 
Beach.  A  branch  of  the  Los  Angeles 
firm,  the  new  store  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  building  at  Fourth  Street 
and  Pine  Avenue  which  was  liadly 
damaged  in  the  earthquake  which 
rocked  California  last  March.  Struc- 


lieen  utilized  here.  Small  lighted 
shelves  have  been  set  up  for  articles 
which,  like  decorative  pin  trays, 
have  been  found  to  sell  themselves  if 
they  are  placed  where  the  customer 
may  pick  them  up  and  examine 
them. 


tural  improvements  have  made  the 
building  practically  earthquake 
proof,  officials  of  the  firm  declare. 

Interior  changes  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $20,000  make  possible 
20  per  cent  more  floor  space  in  the 
new  store  through  the  removal  of 
partitions.  New  fixtures  and  floor 
coverings  have  been  installed.  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  basement  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  a  modern  base¬ 
ment  store  is  one  of  the  major 
changes  in  the  structure. 

Clifford  J.  Carew,  connected  with 
the  Walker  store  in  Los  Angeles  for 
19  years,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  new  store. 

*  *  * 

o  BRING  thrifty  women  shoppers 
into  the  store,  Horne’s,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  held  daily  sewing  confer¬ 
ences  during  the  month  of  August. 
A  dressmaking  expert  was  on  hand 
daily  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  and  1.30 
to  4 :30  p.  m.  to  offer  advice  on  cut¬ 
ting,  fitting  and  any  other  phases  of 
sewing.  A  stylist  offered  tips  on 
the  correct  styles  for  fall,  new 
points  in  fabrics,  and  what  acces¬ 
sories  to  wear  with  the  new  cos¬ 
tumes.  Modern  uses  of  the  sewing 
machine,  including  embroidering, 
were  also  demonstrated. 

Enrollment  was  made  at  the  same 
time  for  regular  fall  dressmaking 
classes. 
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correspond  with  the  samples  in  the 
display  case  above,  so  that  the  clerk 
could  find  the  wanted  article  with¬ 
out  hunting  about  for  it. 
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Trends  in  Furniture  and  Clothing  Fabrics 
Reflected  in  Coarse  Fall  Draperies 

Your  drapery  department  can  become  a  more  than  usually  good  selling  unit  of 
your  store  with  the  proper  promotion  for  the  new  styled  draperies.  New  weaves, 
deep,  rich  colors,  and  classical  motifs,  are  certain  to  stimulate  buying  impetus 
if  properly  handled. 

- • - 


The  simple  elegance  and  homely 
atmosphere  of  homes  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  France  two  centuries 
ago,  emphasized  by  the  clear,  rich 
colors  of  the  same  period,  are  certain 
to  be  manifest  in  thousands  of 
American  homes  this  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  according  to  opinions  of  many 
leaders  in  the  drapery  market. 

In  a  season,  which  was  largely 
overshadowed  by  uncertainty  and 
timidity  in  presenting  new  ideas  and 
any  radical  revisions,  some  drapery 
makers  have  nevertheless  caught  a 
vision  of  new  sales  potentialities, 
and  have  introduced  a  few  revisions 
in  color,  texture,  and  design,  which 
may  wdl  bear  rich  fruit 

The  staple  lines  for  winter  are 
still  greatly  in  evidence ;  pastel 
shades  for  bedrooms  will  most  like¬ 
ly  always  be  color  leaders,  and 
damasks  of  some  sort  will  always  be 
prevalent  in  living  and  dining  rooms. 
But  just  as  Victorian  fashions  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  style  leaders  in  the  women’s 
apparel  departments  this  fall,  while 
more  conservative  buyers  still  will 
seek  out  the  less  extreme  dresses  in 
great  numbers,  so  will  drapery  de¬ 
partments  this  fall  find  selling  sharp¬ 
ly  divided  between  the  usual  fabrics 
and  the  newer  trends. 

The  Century  of  Progress  Expos¬ 
ition  must  receive  some  credit,  how¬ 
ever  limited,  for  the  new  styles  in 
draperies.  The  late  18th  and  early 
19th  century  emphasis  there  in  fur¬ 
niture,  including  the  Empire,  Di- 
rectoire,  and  early  American  styles, 
is  being  mirrored  to  a  large  extent 
in  homespun,  and  coarse  weaves 
and  textures,  in  classical  moderne 
design,  or  in  clearer,  deeper  colors, 
most  emphatically  in  chintz.  While 
these  furniture  styles  were  in  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  show,  their  display 
at  Chicago  has  given  them  a  strong¬ 
er.  impetus. 

The  plain  coarse  and  homespun 


weaves  have  already  received  popu¬ 
lar  response  in  early  fall  selling,  and 
they  will  be  seen  in  drapery  depart¬ 
ments  in  prominent  positions.  These 
draperies  range  from  the  dignified 
reps  to  fabrics  whose  ancestry  is 


Courtesy  Paroma  Draperies,  Inc. 


This  Regent  Taffeta  Drapery 
shows  the  fairly  strong  demand  for 
festoon  drapes  this  season,  and  em¬ 
phasises  the  continued  demand  for 
pastel  shades  in  bedroom  fabrics. 

Following  the  furniture  trend,  it 
is  a  period  type  drapery.  The  val¬ 
ance  is  made  of  three  separate  pieces 
7vith  center  festoon  and  Hvo  separate 
iabots.  The  barrel  pleats  are  a  swing 
away  from  the  pinch  pleats  of  former 
seasons,  permitting  a  greater  full¬ 
ness. 


little  less  common  than  burlap.  For 
the  most  part  they  lack  color,  but 
suggest  homely,  informal  interiors. 
Chenille  is  popular  in  prestige  lines, 
and  appears  to  a  limited  extent  as 
trimming.  Corduroy  is  being  shown 
more  widely,  and  cotton  corduroy  is 
even  more  in  evidence,  but  since 
these  materials  are  restricted  to  nar¬ 
row  curtains,  neither  will  be  leaders. 

Popular  Colors 

Eggshell  and  brown,  in  combin¬ 
ation,  are  the  real  style  leaders  in 
color  for  the  fall,  with  clear  white 
frequently  alternating  for  the  egg 
shell  shade.  One  sees  everything 
from  double  curtain  combinations  to 
brown  drapes  with  1^  inch  binding 
of  eggshell  on  top  and  sides,  with 
eggshell  tie-backs. 

It  is  in  chintz,  that  one  sees  the 
most  radical  departures,  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  color.  The  glazed  chintz, 
which  was  for  so  long  a  tiresomely 
flowered  material,  has  turned  to 
classical  motifs.  One  sees  flowers 
but  they  are  employed  as  in  strict 
wall-paper  designs.  And  new  ideas 
are  employed,  or  reemployed,  in 
adaptations  of  the  wreath  and  bow, 
the  sea-shell,  and  similar  motifs. 
Weaker  shades  have  totally  given 
way  to  the  elementary  pigments, 
deep,  bright  and  full.  What  was 
peach  in  spring  is  now  coral,  and 
what  was  pink  is  now  fire  red.  Tor- 
quoise  green,  empire  blue,  citron 
yellow  and  solid  brown  and  white 
are  in  abundance.  Blues,  and  rich 
green,  long  heralded,  are  at  last  def¬ 
initely  here,  and  are  reflected  in 
oth.er  fabrics  as  well.  Whether  the 
new  advance  in  glazed  chintz  will 
further  influence  color  and  design 
in  other  materials  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  has  admittedly  gained  note¬ 
worthy  momentum  since  its  first 
suggestion  in  the  spring  lines. 
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Courtesy  F.  Schumacher  (J*  Co. 


This  "Candelbra”  design  IVaz'erly 
fabric  is  an  example  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  classical  moderne  pattern  in 
new  fail  draperies,  fitting  in  well 
with  the  period  styles  in  furniture. 

There  is  a  decided  swing  away 
from  the  pinch-pleat  in  bedroom 
draperies  in  favor  of  the  barrel 
pleats  which  permit  greater  width. 
In  these  rooms  the  pastel  shades, 
ever  offering  the  feminine  touch,  are 
the  customary  reigning  favorites. 
However,  cedar,  brown  and  eggshell 
colors  are  also  in  this  corner  of  the 
drapery  field  this  fall.  Taffetas,  sat¬ 
ins,  printed  cottons,  rayons,  and  ray¬ 
on-cottons  are  the  favorite  fabrics. 
They  come  plain  tailored,  with 
ruffles,  fancily  draped  and  with  welt¬ 
ing,  all  in  contrasting  colors.  One 
house  has  been  scoring  a  hit  with  a 
“debutante”  valance  curtain,  with 
great  bow  swags  and  decorative 
jabots. 

Although  damasks  are  slightly 
less  important  in  living  rooms,  they 
appear  in  abundance,  together  with 
jacarded  reps,  plain  spiral  reps,  and 
printed  linens.  Embroidered  and 
hand-painted  draperies  express  a 
new  interest  but  as  yet  have  not 
become  widely  favored. 

The  Important  Designs 

Stripes,  spirals,  herring-bone, 
horizontal  blocks,  corded,  pepper 
and  salt  and  diagonally  lined  effects 
are  easy  to  find  in  the  decorative 
lines.  Plaids,  except  in  chintz,  are 
still  selling  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast, 
where  they  have  been  the  rage  for 
some  time.  Black  and  white,  and 
black  and  silver  are  strong  color 
combinations  in  the  prestige  class. 

With  intelligent  promotion,  such 
as  the  featuring  of  made-up  units 
with  related,  not  matching  fabrics. 


the  fall  drapery  outlook,  is  more 
promising  that  it  has  been  for  a 
number  of  seasons.  The  upswing  in 
prices  has  reached  a  stabilized  point, 
and  markup  should  not  be  more  than 
10  to  20  per  cent  over  the  spring 
season. 

Drapery  Hardware 

The  subject  of  drapery  hardware, 
too  long  neglected  in  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  drapery  offerings,  is  an¬ 
alyzed  in  a  recent  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  made  for  a  leading  drapery 
hardware  firm  by  Trade-ways,  Inc., 
Xew  York.  The  sale  of  drapery 
hardware  through  department  stores 
is  at  present  in  a  stage  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  development,  according  to 
the  survey.  A  few  outstanding 
stores  have  completely  revamped 
departments  and  sales  policies,  and 
are  at  present  doing  an  active  and 
profitable  business  on  extension 
hardware.  These  stores  have  given 
their  drapery  sections  a  large  amount 
of  customer  frontage,  and  have  lo¬ 
cated  them  close  to  the  center  of 
traffic  in  the  drapery  department. 
They  have  installed  modern  display 
screens  and  display  equipment,  and 
show  a  wide  assortment  of  different 
types  and  prices  of  ornamental 
hardware. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  are  equally  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  throughout  the 
country  which  still  subordinate 
drapery  hardware  to  a  remote  and 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  drapery 
hardware  department,  and  which 
continue  to  take  whatever  business 
happens  to  come  their  way  on  cut- 
to-measure  hardware,  apparently 
oblivious  to  volume  potentialities  of 
aggressively  pushing  extension  and 
ornamental  types.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  a  large  number  of 
stores  anxious  to  improve  their 
drapery  hardware  departments,  and 
open  and  receptive  to  merchandising 
suggestions  and  cooperation  from 
manufacturers. 

Many  of  the  stores,  it  was  found, 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  drapery  hardware  sales 
because  they  do  not  understand  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  market 
for  drapery  hardware  has  undergone 
a  radical  change.  The  necessity  for 
economy  has  reduced  the  sale  of 
made-to-order  draperies ;  ornamental 
extension  hardware  has  met  with 
popular  approval;  and  the  volume 
market  in  department  stores  has 
shifted  from  cut-to-measure  to  ex¬ 
tension  hardware. 

Of  the  15  stores  contacted  in  the 
survey,  10  reported  the  sales  of  ex¬ 


Conrtesy  F.  Schumacher  Co. 


This  "Sailor”  design  in  a  Wcxver- 
ly  fabric  uses  the  rope  motif  in  an 
intriguing  pattern  of  knots  suitable 
for  boys’  and  men’s  rooms,  yachts, 
yachting  clubs  or  wherever  a  sport¬ 
ing  print  is  desired.  Deep  rich 
colors  give  it  life  and  a  new  kind 
of  interest. 

tension  hardware  as  representing 
from  66  to  99  9/10  per  cent  of  totsd 
hardware  drapery  sales.  These  stores 
also  reported  profitable  operation  of 
the  department,  and  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  optimistic  concerning  the  future 
of  extension  hardware  as  profitable 
department  store  merchandise.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  the  five  de¬ 
partment  stores  whose  buyers  re¬ 
ported  major  volume  of  sales  on 
cut-to-measure  hardware,  appeared 
to  be  operating  profitably  at  the 
present  time. 

Manufacturer  Problem 

What  appeared  most  obvious  was 
that  better  cooperation  from  the 
manufacturers  themselves  was  sore¬ 
ly  needed.  At  the  present  time  they 
provide  little  help  in  the  way  of 
merchandising  suggestions  or  pro¬ 
motional  cooperation.  The  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  should  get 
together.  Better  training  of  floor 
salesmen  is  needed.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  need  for  better  styling. 
While  the  trend  in  drapery  design 
seems  definitely  toward  simplicity, 
manufacturers,  the  report  states,  are 
committing  “the  besetting  sin”  of 
overornamentation.  The  popularity 
of  the  period  designs  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings — Early  American,  the  Di- 
rectoire,  and  the  French  Provincial, 
should  offer  an  opportunity  for 
manufacturers  to  get  away  from  the 
“heraldic,”  “  arboreal,”  and  ’floral” 
motifs. 

The  need  for  specially  designed 
rods  for  bedroom  windows  was  par¬ 
ticularly  cited  as  a  need.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  kitchen  curtain  set  was 
generally  well  received. 
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Fitch 

Fox 

Fisher 

Flying  Squirrel 
Golyak 

Genuine  Sealskin  (U.  S.  Govt) 
Genuine  Seal  (not  U.  S.  Govt) 
Gazelle 
Hare 

Hudson  Seal  (Dyed  Muskrat) 

Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Jap  Mink 

Jap  Marten 

Jap  Weasel 

Kangaroo 

Kid  Skin  (Asiatic) 

Krimmer 

Kolinsky 

Lynx 

Leopard  Cat 
Leopard 

Lapin  (Processed  Rabbit) 

Muskrat 

Mole 


Labeling  Women’s  Coat  and  Suits 

October  2nd  Last  Day  to  Get 
Labels  For  Stock  on  Hand 


After  October  9,  1933,  all  garments  on  hand  manufactured  by 
women’s  coats  and  suits  manu-  the  particular  inquiring  manufac- 
factured  under  N.  R.  A.  con-  turer  at  the  close  of  the  day  Sep- 
ditions  will  contain  a  label  as  such  tember  25,  1933. 
means  of  identification  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  affixed  by  the  manufacturer.  If  Obtain  From  Manufacturers 
members  of  the  Association  have 

not  already  received  a  letter  from  The  labels  will  cost  two  cents  each 
manufacturers  with  whom  they  do  and  the  retail  store  will  be  asked 
business,  they  will  in  a  few  days,  to  send  a  check  to  cover  its  label 
inquiring  whether  they  desire  labels  requirements  to  the  manufacturer, 
for  fall  stocks  on  hand  purchased  who  must  present  it  to  the  Code 
from  them.  Authorities  with  the  request  for 

The  Women’s  Coat  and  Suit  lal>els.  According  to  our  informa- 
Authority  has  agreed  to  issue  special  tion,  the  Coat  and  Suit  Code  Au- 
labels  for  stock  on  hand  slightly  thority  has  ruled  no  labels  for  retail 
different  from  the  regular  one,  but  stock  on  hand  will  be  issued  after 
designed  to  remove  any  possible  October  9,  1933,  and  that  all  re¬ 
prejudice  that  might  be  created  in  quests  for  certicates  for  labels  for 
the  public  mind,  if  such  stock  on  retail  stocks  must  be  filed  not  later 
hand  were  sold  unlalielled  along  than  October  2,  1933.  Of  course, 
side  of  the  new  stock  that  will  soon  all  new  stock  shipped  after  October 
be  coming  into  the  retail  store  from  9  will  have  the  label  attached  by  the 
manufacturers  with  the  new  label  nianufacturer  so  this  information 
attached.  Stores  will  be  asked  to  contained  herewith  refers  onlv  to 
send  to  the  manufacturers,  with  fall  stocks  now  in  retail  stores.  ( See 
whom  they  have  done  fall  business,  article  on  labelling  men’s  stocks  in 
a  certificate  showing  the  number  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.) 


ALASKA  SEAL 
(U.  S.  Govt.) 
Selected  for  their  Silki¬ 
ness  and  Strong  Leather. 
A  Dependable  Fur.  Dyed 
in  Logwood  Brown  or 
Black. 


Fur  Tags  An  Aid  to  Better  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  97) 


Marmot 

Natural  Summer  Ermine 

Natural  Mink 

Nutria 

Natural  “Black”  Muskrat 

Otter 

Ocelet 

Persian  Lamb 

Panther 

Pony 

Russian  Ermine 
Raccoon 
Russian  Sable 
Ringtail 

Ringtail  Opossum 
Southern  Muskrat 
Squirrel 

Stone  and  Baum  Marten 
Sealine  (Dyed  Rabbit) 
Silver  Muskrat 
Susliki 
Skunk 

Tropical  Seal 
Tibet 
Wolf 
Wolverine 


though  they  wear  well,  due  to  con-  softness  of  the  fur  it  will  not  wear 
siderable  number  of  seams,  the  well. 

seams  may  occasionally  open.  In  addition  tags  may  be  secured 

T'T^»»TXTT'  c  II  from  the  Association  for  the  follow- 
PIECp  ERMINE;  Small  i„g  ^nds  of  furs: 
scraps  of  ermine  that  are  cut  away 

from  the  pelt  when  it  is  made  into  American  Broadtail 
garments  are  collected  and  are  then  American  Ermine 
sewn  together  into  plates  which  are  American  Opossum 
usually  made  into  garments.  Al-  Australian  Opossum 
though  they  will  wear  fairly  well,  Amur  Raccoon 
due  to  the  considerable  number  of  Badger 
seams,  the  seams  may  occasionally  Beaver 

Burunduki 

SQUIRREL  LOCK:  (Squirrel  Blended  Mink 
bellies).  The  under-part  or  white  Broadtail 
bellies  of  the  squirrel  are  not  used  Beaverette  (rabbit) 
when  squirrel  garments  are  made.  Civet  Cat 
These  narrow  white  strips  are  sewn  Caracul  (lamb) 
into  plates  and  are  used  in  natural  Caracul  (Russian) 
white  or  dyed  into  the  fashionable  Caracul  (kid) 
fur  shades.  Due  to  the  silkiness  and  Calfskin 
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ANOTHER  ENTHUSIASTIC  USER 


EQUIPMENT 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


lOS 


Acccmmimt  Jepartmemt  */  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Otmp^rty  •/ 
Indumspolis,  sbowmg  some  «/  the  11  Saltostsl  Type- 
writmt-BooUuepmg  Machmts  in  aperatkm. 


Naleossnl  Typesvritmg-BooUeepmg  Machine 


Nntsesui  Chech-Writmg  and  Signing  Mnchhm 


September,  1933 
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L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  are  confirmed  and 
enthusiastic  users  of  National 
equipment. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for 
this  preference,  perhaps  speed  and 
simplicity  in  important  work  are 
the  most  outstanding. 

This  well-known  department 
store  uses  11  National  Type¬ 
writing-Bookkeeping  Machines, 
which  are  in  use  on  Accounts 
Receivable  billing.  The  efficiency 
of  these  1 1  machines  has  stepped 


up  billing  production  2  5  per  cent. 
They  also  use  a  National  Check- 
Writing  and  Signing  Machine 
for  Accounts  Payable,  Pay-Roll, 
and  Dividends.  Still  another 
National  handles  Lay-Away  and 
Deferred  Payments. 

This  modern  store  is  but  one 
of  hundreds  of  prominent  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  benefit  by  the  use 
of  National  equipment.  We  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  application 
of  this  equipment  to  your  own 
specific  store  needs. 


Retailing  Problems 


The  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


Electrical  Merchandising 

MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES,  A  Report  of  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  Kenneth  Dameron,  Eldilor,  The 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  1933,  330  pp.,  62  tables,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  forms,  $4.00. 

Merchandising  Electrical  Applian¬ 
ces  is  a  practical  manual  designed 
for  the  use  of  retailers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  utilities,  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  executives.  Based 
ori  a  three-year  study,  it  contains 
tiiyely  facts  and  summarizes  the  act- 
tiSi’^experiences  of  those  engaged  in 
electrical  appliance  merchandising. 
The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chap¬ 
ters,  with  convenient  subdivisions 
and  summaries. 

Chapter  I,  Market  Opportunities 
in  an  Electric  Age,  presents  basic 
facts  of  consumer  demand  for  elec¬ 
trical  household  appliances.  The  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  consumer  market  are 
definitely  measured  and  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  is  shown  ways  and  means 
of  cultivating  this  market.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  product  analysis  is  presented 
from  the  viewpoint  of  consumer  use, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  var¬ 
ious  ways  in  which  the  merchandiser 
may  make  use  of  such  an  analysis. 
This  discussion  of  consumer  demand 
does  much  to  take  the  guess  work 
out  of  electrical  appliance  merchan¬ 
dising.  Of  particular  interest  to  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  reasons  why  con¬ 
sumers  patronize  dejxirtment  stores 
for  appliances  and  whether  or  not 
the  department  store  is  giving  satis¬ 
factory  service  from  the  consumer 
viewpoint.  This  section  also  dis¬ 
cusses  consumer  relations  with  utili¬ 
ties,  electrical  dealers  and  contract 
dealers. 

Chapter  II,  Channels  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  reviews  these  channels  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  movement  of  appliances 
from  manufacturer  through  whole¬ 
saler,  retailer,  or  utility  to  consumer. 
This  gives  the  retailer  an  intimate 
appraisal  of  the  policies  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  resources.  Further,  the  re¬ 
view  of  retail  trade  shows  the  plan 
of  each  retail  type  in  the  marketing 
of  electrical  appliances.  Chapters 
III  and  IV  review  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  problems  of  utilities,  hardware 
and  furniture  stores  in  their  distri¬ 


bution  of  appliances.  Chapter  III 
was  prepared  by  C.  E.  Green¬ 
wood  of  the  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  materials  for  Chapter 
IV  were  submitted  by  R.  J. 
Atkinson  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association  and  Harry  F. 
Cappel  of  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association. 

Chapter  V,  Department  Store 
Merchandising  of  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances,  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  merchandising. 
For  the  first  time,  merchandising 
data  are  presented  by  item.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  may  now  se¬ 
cure  price,  markup,  markdown,  and 
turnover  data  by  individual  appli¬ 
ance.  Comparisons  are  also  made 
between  individual  stores.  Problems 
of  a  separate  appliance  department, 
leased  sections,  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  as  a  part  of  house  furnishings 
are  discussed.  The  technique  of  re¬ 
tailing  electrical  appliances  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  simplified  by  the 
well-organized  presentation  of  facts 
in  this  chapter.  What  are  the  fastest 
selling  electrical  appliance  items  in 
department  stores?  What  are  the 
fastest  selling  prices?  What  markup 
should  be  obtained  on  electric  wash¬ 
ers?  What  turnover  should  be  ob¬ 
tained?  What  is  the  percentage  of 
electrical  appliance  sales  to  total 
store  sales?  These  and  other  quest¬ 
ions  are  answered  in  Chapter  V. 

Chapter  VI,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion,  is  a  “how”  chapter 
based  on  facts.  Through  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee,  effect¬ 
ive  advertising  methods  and  their 
results  have  been  analyzed.  What 
proportion  of  the  department  store 
advertising  appropriation  should  be 
set  aside  for  appliances  ?  How 
should  the  appropriation  be  budget¬ 
ed  by  media?  What  appeals  and 
headlines  are  most  effective?  How 
does  monthly  advertising  effort  cor¬ 
respond  to  monthly  sales  results  ?  On 
what  days  should  the  various  appli¬ 
ances  be  advertised?  These  quest¬ 
ions  are  answered  in  Chapter  VI. 
In  addition  Chapter  VI  discusses 
dynamic  displays,  the  coordination 
of  selling  effort,  every  angle  of  out¬ 
side  selling,  sales  training,  and  the 
advertising  and  selling  problems  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  To 
complete  the  review  of  sales  promo¬ 


tion,  the  home  service  department  of 
utilities  is  described  in  Chapter  VII. 

Price  and  service  policies  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  VHI.  In  this 
chapter,  detailed  figures  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  furniture  store  fi¬ 
nancing  of  consumer  purchases  are 
given.  Instalment  sales  data  by  ap¬ 
pliance  and  by  store  type  are  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  chapter.  Should  utili¬ 
ties  assist  retailers  in  consumer  fi¬ 
nancing  is  an  important  problem 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  Problems 
of  service,  repair,  guarantee,  and 
installation  are  reviewed  in  Chapter 
VHI. 

Chapter  IX,  Testing  Electrical 
Appliances,  is  in  many  respects  a 
review  of  the  necessity  for  selling 
quality  products.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  facilities  for  testing,  ex¬ 
amples  of  testing,  and  a  program 
for  testing  are  offered.  This  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  important  asjiects 
of  merchandising  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Chapter  X,  Trade  Relations, 
reviews  the  merchandising  relation¬ 
ships  l)etween  retail  stores  and  util¬ 
ities.  It  offers  a  practical  solution 
for  trade  difficulties. 

“Merchandising  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances”  should  be  of  unusual  interest 
to  all  merchandising  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  fact  that  it  is  based 
up)on  a  definite  analysis  of  market 
facts  gives  it  high  rank  among  re¬ 
cent  merchandising  studies. 

Among  the  business  leaders  who 
have  contributed  sections  to  this  re¬ 
port  are  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee;  Harry  F.  Cappel,  Past- 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association;  R.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Past-President  of  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association ;  C.  E. 
Greenwood  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute;  W.  R.  Putnam,  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company;  Major 
B.  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn;  P.  A.  O’Connell,  Past- 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association ;  Miss 
Harriet  C.  Brigham  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Gas  and  Electric  Company ; 
John  F.  Gilchrist  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company,  Lew 
Hahn,  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  in 
charge  of  this  report. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  business  man.  He  is 
not  told  how  to  run  his  business  but 
merchandising  facts  and  principles 
are  presented  which  should  serve  as 
guide  posts  to  intelligent  business 
operation. 
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urr€»u4hs 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each 
set:  adds  croups  of  ficures.  furnishinc 
a  toul  of  each  croup  and  a  ^rand 
total  of  croup  totals  without  relistinc- 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 
A  licht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  instantly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  re^isterinc 
its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


THE  HECHT  COMPANY  .  .  .  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  depanment  store  handles  a  wide  variety  of  accounting  work  with 
Burroughs  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Calculators,  Burroughs  Duplex 
Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  and  Billing 
Machines,  and  other  Burroughs  figuring  equipment. 


Ti 


Xhere  is  a  Burroughs  machine  for  every 
store  accounting  requirement  ' 


Department  stores  everywhere  are  availing  themselves  of 
recently  developed  Burroughs  machines  and  Burroughs 
features  which  are  bringing  greater  speed  and  accuracy 
...  as  well  as  new  economies  ...  to  every  phase  of 
department  store  accounting. 

We  suggest  that  you  call  in  the  local  Burroughs  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  you  complete 
information  about  any  Burroughs  machine  .  .  .  and  to 
show  you  how  Burroughs  is  assisting  other  department 
stores  to  save  time,  money  and  labor  on  all  kinds  of 
figuring,  bookkeeping,  and  accounting  work.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  you  may  write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automMic  fntures  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  postina,  in  one  operation, 
combinations  of  records  requirinic 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGIS¬ 
TER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
department  stores  for  all  bookkeep- 
inx  not  requirins  typewrinen 
description.  Posts  comninations 
of  related  records  in  one  operation. 


P  r  o  m  o  t in  g  the  Store 
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Condemned  as  Unfair  Practice 

By  Advertising  Agencies 
and  National  Advertisers 


The  proposed  Code  for  the  Advertising  Agency 
Business  condemns  the  following  acts  as  unfair 
practices : 

(a)  Preparing  or  handling  any  advertising  of  an 
untruthful,  misleading,  or  indecent  character,  as 
specified  by  the  following  Copy  Code  formu¬ 
lated  and  approved  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in  conjunction  with 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers: 

(1)  False  statements  or  misleading  exaggera- 
.  tions. 

(2)  Indirect  misrepresentation  of  a  product,  or 
service,  through  distortion  of  details,  either 
editorially  or  pictorially. 

(3)  Statements  or  suggestions  offensive  to  pub¬ 
lic  decency. 

(4)  Statements  which  tend  to  undermine  an  in¬ 
dustry  by  attributing  to  its  products,  gen¬ 
erally,  faults  and  weaknesses  true  only  of 
a  few. 

(5)  Price  claims  that  are  misleading. 

(6)  Pseudo-scientific  advertising,  including 
claims  insufficiently  supported  by  accepted 
authority,  or  that  distort  the  true  meaning 
or  application  of  a  statement  made  by  pro¬ 
fessional  or  scientific  authority. 


(7)  Testimonials  which  do  not  reflect  the  real 
choice  of  a  competent  witness. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  heartily  endorses  this  section 
and  is  hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  N.  R.  A. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  ap¬ 
preciated  the  prevalence  of  abuses  in  retail  advertising, 
and  in  order  to  save  and  strengthen  belief  in  advertising, 
it  definitely  realized  that  an  educational  campaign  must 
be  waged  immediately  to  eradicate  these  abuses. 

Later  the  Division  prepared  Standards  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Practice  which  subsequently  were  adopted  by  mem- 
liers  of  the  Division  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

These  Standards  were  distributed  nationally  to  mem¬ 
bers,  non-meml)ers,  manufacturers,  newspaiiers  and 
trade  associations.  We  believe  they  have  proved  of 
inestimable  value  to  retail  advertisers  and  were  resiKjn- 
sible  for  the  elimination  of  many  harmful  practices. 

The  proposed  provisions  in  the  Advertising  Agency 
Code  will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  destroying  harmful 
practices  in  the  national  advertising  field.  The  pro- 
ix)sed  provisions  in  the  retail  code  on  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  appear  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

With  both  the  national  and  retail  advertising  fields 
striving  to  effectuate  the  spirit  of  the  Recovery  Act, 
advertising  will  take  on  new  meaning  as  a  powerful 
economic  force  in  business. 


Openings 

EXECUTIVE 

Fourteen  years  experience  women’s  and  children’s  apparel 
specialty  stores  management,  financial  control,  merchandising, 
buying  and  analysis,  seeks  new  connection.  Distinguished  record 
of  efficiency,  tact  and  energy.  Starting  salary  secondary.  Oppor- 
tunit  of  prime  importance.  Age  39,  married,  highest  references. 
I-S7-33. 

CONTROLLER-OFFICE  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  thoroughly  modern,  outstanding  ability;  fifteen 
years  experience  with  chain  and  department  store  organiza¬ 
tions  in  every  phase  of  retail  control,  accounting,  and  office 
management;  highest  credentials;  salary  secondary.  1-58-33. 

OPERATING  EXECUTIVE 

Young  man  with  nine  years’  experience  in  two  New  York 
stores  as  store  manager,  assistant  store  manager,  systems  man¬ 
ager.  Thoroughly  trained  in  details  of  operation,  including 
organization  and  operating  of  all  non-selling  departments,  and 
expense  budgeting.  Age  32 — college  graduate.  1-59-33. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Display  manager  or  window  decorator — a  complete  knowledge 
of  window  dressing  and  window  background  designing  both 
artistic  and  practical.  Also  creation,  erection  and  directing  of 
style  shows,  and  advertising  experience.  Age  38,  married  and 
willing  to  leave  city.  1-60-33. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Competent  store  manager  and  merchandise  manager ;  has 
produced  good  profit  showing;  age  39;  graduate  of  Wharton 
School  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1-61-33. 

READY-TO-WEAR  MERCHANDISER 

Nineteen  years  experience  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
and  ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager.  Willing  to  leave  city, 
^e  35,  married.  Good  references.  1-62-33. 

BUYER-MANAGER 

Fourteen  years  experience  as  buyer  and  manager  of  linens, 
domestics  and  wash  goods.  Age  46,  married.  1-63-33. 


Wanted 

FUR  BUYER 

Fur  buyer,  thoroughly  familiar  with  wholesale  and  retail 
business  open  for  immediate  placement.  Twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  willing  to  leave  city.  1-64-33. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Formerly  in  full  charge  of  New  England  department  store 
doing  a  volume  of  three  million.  Initiated  and  carried  through 
successful  sales  promotion  plans.  Young,  energetic,  ten  years 
experience  in  department  store  field.  Practical  copy  and  layout 
man.  1-65-33. 

“ONE  MAN’’  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
AVAILABLE 

Recently  operated  the  advertising  department  of  a  Southern 
department  store,  volume  over  1  million.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  budgeting  of  an  advertising  appropriation, 
modern  merchandise  and  merchandising.  Notable  copywriter, 
layout  man.  College  trained,  25,  whose  active  mind,  sales  sense 
and  integrity  should  prove  profitable  to  any  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Highest  references.  1-66-33. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

Young,  University  trained  executive  assistant,  with  3  years 
experience  in  a  New  England  store  in  promotion  planning, 
reorganization  of  non-selling  departments,  and  supervision  of 
marking,  receiving  and  warehousing  of  housewares,  groceries 
and  toys,  wishes  a  position  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Boston, 
to  assist  in  reorganization  work  or  in  the  planning  department 
or  as  an  assistant  buyer.  Good  references.  Salary  moderate. 
1-67-33. 

BUYER  OR  IMPORT  MANAGER 

Position  wanted  by  responsible  executive  with  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  charge  of  merchandising,  planning  trips  abroad 
for  buyers,  advice  where  to  buy,  confirming  orders,  arranging 
terms,  making  payment  and  shipping  goods;  banking,  including 
buying  of  exchange  for  orders  placed.  Have  knowledge  of 
markets  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  abroad,  also  conditions  and 
business  practice.  1-70-33. 
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Retailer*  s  B  o  ok  sh  elf 


Can  Busine**  Govern  Itself?  A  Study 
of  Industrial  Planning  by  Edgar  L. 
Hecrmance.  Harper  &  Bros.  Publish¬ 
ers,  265  pp.  Price  $3.00. 

This  book  was  published  just  at 
the  advent  of  the  NRA  and  in  one 
way  is  already  out-of-date.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  discussion  of  the 
possible  methods  of  regulation  of  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  by.  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  furnishes  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  some  of  the  problems 
business  is  now  facing  under  the 
new  regime. 

It  also  shows  how  some  of  the 
objective  can  be  achieved  with  a 
minimum  dependence  upon  force,  by 
emphasis  upon  scientific  planning 
and  logical  action  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  companies  when  the 
economic  facts  necessary  for  wise 
planning  are  made  available. 

Applying  science  to  business  man¬ 
agement  is  the  underlying  theme  and 
economic  surveys,  technical  and 
market  analyses,  business  forecast¬ 
ing,  budget  and  inventory  control, 
and  common  financial  standards  are 
among  the  subjects  analyzed. 

Ways  of  supplying  information  to 
bankers  and  investors  concerning  an 
industry  are  discussed  as  a  possible 
method  of  preventing  excessive  in¬ 
vestment  and  consequent  overpro¬ 


duction  in  a  given  line.  More  ade¬ 
quate  credit  rating,  and  a  check  on 
unwise  extensions  of  credit  in  a 
competitive  market  to  those  who 
have  not  the  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  capital  to  reasonably  insure 
the  success  of  their  venture,  are  also 
suggested  as  methods  of  bringing 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  supply 
and  demand. 

The  book  is  written  largely  in 
terms  of  production  problems,  but 
much  of  it  is  applicable  to  retailing, 
as  well. 


Business  and  Personal  Failure  and  Read¬ 
justment  in  Chiragoby  John  H.  Cover, 
Professor  of  Statistics,  University  of 
Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  106  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

This  study  of  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  bankruptcies  points  out  that 
these  failures  are  not  merely  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  depression,  which  improv¬ 
ing  times  will  cure.  They  are  due 
chiefly  to  causes  which  will  remain 
during  a  more  prosperous  period 
unless  improved  legislation  and  im¬ 
proved  business  knowledge  correct 
them. 

Among  the  business  bankruptcies 
studied,  the  investigators  found  that 
“about  one-half  of  the  individual 
proprietors  failed  because  of  dis- 
cernable  errors  in  management,  an 


additional  one-fourth  succumbed  to 
environmental  conditions  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  One-tenth  of 
the  proprietors  suffered  reverses  due 
largely  to  family  affairs  such  as  ill¬ 
ness,  while  one- fourteenth  sacrificed 
their  regular  business  to  the  whims 
of  sjjeculation.”  (Real  estate  to  a 
much  larger  degree  than  stock  spec¬ 
ulation  proving  the  undoing  of  this 
latter  group.) 

The  need  for  Ijetter  trained  credit 
managers  in  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  firms  is  brought  out  by  the  study 
and  it  is  suggested  that  standards 
and  tests  of  business  ability,  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  requisite  to  con¬ 
trol  of  business  enterprises  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  should  be  developed. 

In  the  legal  field,  among  other 
things,  it  is  proposed  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  staff  of  experts  connected  with 
the  court  should  be  established  to 
examine  the  economic  justification 
of  the  continuance  of  a  bankrupt 
firm,  manage  or  liquidate  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  supervise  reorganization  or 
liquidation  of  the  business. 

The  study  will  l)e  of  interest  to 
store  owners  and  managers  and  to 
controllers  and  credit  managers.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  Studies  in 
Business  Administration  prepared 
bv  the  School  of  Business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Your  Delivery  Problem 
this  Christmas  ^ 

There  will  be  many  additional  problems  tbis  coming 
,  holiday  season  for  Department  Stores  operating  their 

own  delivery  system. 

Executives  in  over  1,000  stores  using  United  Parcel 
Service  in  the  12  cities  where  we  operate,  will  devote 
all  of  their  attention  to  merchandising,  being  relieved 
entirely  of  delivery  problems. 

United  Parcel  Service 

331  E.  38th  Street  New  York  City 
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What’s  Ahead  For  the  Personnel  Division? 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


the  department  may  be  another  way 
of  checking  to  see  that  information 
is  getting  through. 

The  Training  Department  must 
carry  on  an  intensive  follow-up  of 
individual  production  and  indivi¬ 
dual  training.  Net  sales  are  of 
course  the  most  important  indication 
of  successful  salesmanship,  and 
shopping  reports  are  an  excellent 
guide  as  to  whether  the  proper  in¬ 
formation  is  reaching  the  sales 
force. 

Undoubtedly  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Training  Department  will  be  taxed, 
but  let’s  not  grumble  and  let’s  find 
a  way !  It  l^ats  having  no  new 
salespeople  to  teach,  and  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  irascibility  produced  by 
poor  business  is  much  worse  than 
the  high  tension  activity  of  increa¬ 
sing  volume. 

There  must  also  be  some  training 
done  on  what — for  the  lack  of  a 
better  term — I  would  call  “Code 
Principles.’’  We  must  arouse  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
our  people  in  helping  us  overcome 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  these 
shorter  hours.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done.  I  find  an  intense  spirit  of 
appreciation  and  co-operation  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  code  has 
been  operating  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  should  try  to  make  this 
spirit  a  permanent  th  rg.  When  the 
retail  code  is  finally  signed  and  all 
the  questions  now  puzzling  us  are 
answered,  it  might  l)e  a  good  idea 
to  have  mass  meetings  or  get  out 
bulletins  explaining  its  high  lights 
and  bringing  out  the  points  upon 
which  we  shall  need  the  co-operation 
of  our  employees  in  order  to  make 
the  New  Deal  a  success. 

The  problems  of  the  small  store 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
large  store.  Where  one  person  is 
superintendent,  employment  mana¬ 
ger,  training  director,  adjustment 
director  and  so  forth,  his  task  is 
going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
He  will  probably  find  that  he  will 
have  to  delegate  certain  things  to 
subordinates,  particularly  in  the 
training  work,  and  perhaps  he  will 
find,  as  we  have  all  done  in  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  potential  abili¬ 
ties  of  some  people  who  have  always 
been  considered  routine  workers, 
are  greater  than  supposed  and  that 
they  develop  when  responsibilities 
are  thrust  upon  them. 

The  Personnel  Division  of  every 


store  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
seeing  that  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  codes  are  complied  with. 
Evasion  and  insincerity  must  be 
eliminated  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the 
“collective  bargaining’’  permitted 
under  the  code.  We  must  keep  our 
fingers  upon  the  pulse  of  our  em¬ 
ployees,  and  they  must  feel  that 
they  can  always  get  a  fair  hearing 
and  a  square  deal  in  our  offices. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  management  to  see  that  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  practical 
economy  during  the  last  few  years 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Owners  and 
stockholders  are  due  some  profits 
and  if  the  New  Deal  is  to  survive. 


they  must  get  them.  As  business  in¬ 
creases  as  the  result  of  this  new 
economic  cycle,  we  must  work  with 
■our  store  management  division  to 
curb  the  reckless  spending  which 
we  indulged  in  during  the  good  old 
stock-market  days.  Increasing  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  very  intoxicating  stimu¬ 
lant!  Let’s  not  repeat  our  mistakes 
of  a  few  years  back. 

Has  the  New  Deal  brought  to 
us  new  duties?  No,  but  it  has  dus¬ 
ted  off  and  thrust  before  us  our 
old  ones — the  human  factor  in 
management  —  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  individuals  to  their  jobs — 
establishing  living  wages  and  satis¬ 
factory  hours, — and  doing  it  on  a 
scale  that  we  can  afford.  It’s  a 
grand  job,  and  I  find  myself  think¬ 
ing,  “Gee,  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  die  last 
year  when  I  was  wishing  I  would!’’ 


The  Significance  of  Increased  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


under  the  code  and  from  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  and  Recovery  Acts, 
(e)  Agreements  between  groups 
and/or  individuals  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fixing  prices,  discounts, 
or  rebates  may  not  be  made  un¬ 
less  specifically  authorized  in 
an  officially  approved  code 
under  which  these  individuals 
or  groups  operate. 

(i)  When  a  manufacturer  and  a 
retailer  cannot  agree  that  a  pro¬ 
posed  price  increase  is  equit¬ 
able  or  justified,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  has  the  right  under  Para¬ 
graph  8  of  the  temporary  Re- 


A  CORRECTION 

On  the  Calendar  of  Legal  and 
Public  Holidays  and  Special 
Weeks  and  Days  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK  is 
scheduled  for  October  1st  to  7th. 
In  checking  up  with  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  we 
find  that  this  event  is  scheduled 
for  October  Sth  to  14tfc.  FIRE 
PREVENTION  WEEK  is  always 
held  the  week  from  Sunday  to 
Saturday  which  includes  October 
9th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Chicago 
Fire.  Please  make  this  correction 
on  your  records. 

Sales  Promotion  Division. 


tail  Code  to  have  the  matter 
arbitrated.  We  quote  from 
Paragraph  8:  “It  is  deemed 
equitable  and  promotive  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  that  ap¬ 
propriate  adjustments  of  such 
contracts  to  reflect  such  in¬ 
creased  costs  be  arrived  at  by 
arbitral  proceedings  or  other¬ 
wise”. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  every  sur¬ 
charge  or  additional  charge  to  cover 
the  cotton  tax  is  unjustified.  But 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  equity 
of  these  charges  it  is  suggested  that 
the  retailer  request  to  have  these 
extra  costs  explained.  Letters 
similar  to  the  following  may  go  far 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  vexing  problems  arising 
from  being  told  that  goods  ordered 
at  one  price  w’ould  be  shipped  only 
at  higher  prices. 

The  last  letter  may  be  used  with 
some  changes  to  respond  to  any 
notification  of  increased  prices  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  vendor  prior  to  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  mercandise.  The  in¬ 
voices  covering  the  shipments  may 
be  passed  for  payment  less  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  a  duplicate  of 
which  should  be  attached  to  the 
letter  sent  to  the  vendor. 

When  merchants  cannot  obtain 
equitable  adjustments  of  their 
claims  the  Association  will  do  what 
it  can  to  conciliate  the  questions 
involved.  Please  address  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wholesale  Price  Rela¬ 
tions,  at  the  New  York  Office. 


Merchandising 


Tax  on  Electrical  Energy  No  Longer 
a  Consumption  Tax 

UNDER  date  of  August  1st  (too  late  for  the  Aug¬ 
ust  issue  of  The  Bulletin)  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  tax  on  electrical  energy. 

Section  616  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  imposing 
on  the  consumer  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  amounts  paid 
for  elecrical  energy  furnished  for  domestic  or  com¬ 
mercial  consumption,  was  amended  by  the  Act  of  June 
16,  1933  (Public  No.  73 — 73d  Congress)  so  that  the 
vendor  of  electrical  energy  sold  on  and  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1933,  for  domestic  or  commercial  consumption 
will  be  liable  for  payment  of  the  3  per  cent  tax,  based 
on  the  price  for  which  sold. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  616  now  in  effect, 
the  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  domestic  or  commercial 
consumer  of  electrical  energy  furnished  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  August  31,  1933,  irrespective  of  when  payment 
for  the  energy  so  furnished  is  made. 

On  and  after  September  1,  1933,  all  vendors  of 
electrical  energy  will  be  liable  for  tax  on  electrical 
energy  sold  for  domestic  or  commercial  consumption, 
and  not  for  resale,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  of  the  price 
for  which  the  energy  is  sold.  The  law  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  publicly-owned  electric  and  power  plant 
will  not  be  liable  for  tax  on  electrical  energy  it  sells, 
even  though  such  energy  is  sold  for  domestic  or  com¬ 
mercial  consumption. 

In  the  case  of  an  owner  or  lessee  of  a  building  who 
purchases  electrical  energy  for  resale  to  tenants  there¬ 
in,  the  law  regards  the  initial  sale  of  the  energy  of 
such  owner  or  lessee  as  the  taxable  sale  for  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  resale  to  the  tenant  is  not  considered  a 
sale  for  consumption. 

Male  Garb  For  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

times  it  obviously  losses  a  perceptible  amount  of  its 
original  form  and  body.  Lastex,  its  sponsors  claim, 
helps  the  fabric  retain  its  life  until  the  material  wears 
through.  When  stretched  it  immediately  slips  back  into 
place. 

In  the  free  spending  days  before  the  downward  swing 
in  the  business  cycle,  college  students  were  populariz¬ 
ing  full  dress  clothes  for  formal  wear.  During  the 
last  few  years,  however,  the  movement  stagnated.  Again 
this  season,  however,  stylists  are  pointing  to  the  full 
dress  costume  to  supercede  the  tuxedo.  Men’s  wear 
departments  will  feature  it  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  in  the  last  few  winters  it  is  reported  by  those 
in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  style  trends.  Mess 
jackets,  too,  are  to  be  more  widely  worn. 


general  merchandise  manager  available 

A  man  who  during  ten  years  through  sheer  ability  advanced 
from  department  manager  to  general  manager  of  store  with 
volume  of  $1,600,000. 

He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  merchandising  and  per¬ 
sonnel  control.  He  has  a  record  as  a  producer  of  profits  in 
the  promotion  of  medium  and  better  lines.  1-68-33. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 

Former  advertising  director  of  a  southern  department  store 
with  seven  years  active  experience  in  analyzing  retail  promotion 
problems,  creating  irresistable  merchandising  ideas,  planning 
powerful  sales  campaigns  and  store-wide  events,  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  a  progressive  organization.  Thorough  knowledge 
modern  merchandise,  notable  copywriter,  layout  man.  College 
trained  man,  26,  single.  1-69-33. 


THEY  will  gladly  carry  home  any  parcel 
wrapped  in  a  Handelok  Carry  Bag — be  it  a 
package  of  pins  or  a  dashing  new  firock. 

Why?  Because  Handeloks  make  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  packages.  Women  are 
proud  to  be  seen  with  them. 

And  then,  Handeloks  are  the  last  word 
in  convenience  for  folks  on  either  side  of  the 
counter.  With  ordinary  wrapping  methods 
your  salesgirls  spend  a  lot  of  time  toting 
things  to  the  wrapping  desk  and  then  wait¬ 
ing — and  waiting.  Most  annoying  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  too.  With  Handeloks,  milady  is  on 
her  way  to  the  next  department  in  short  order. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  Handeloks  are 
the  modem  method  of  wrapping.  They’re 
available  in  many  sizes  and  paper  stocks. 

(Use  your  own  watermarked  paper  if  you 
wish;  many  stores  do). 

Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wolf  Brothers 

Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

332  NORTH  12th  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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New  York.  Hence,  orders  for  labels 
must  be  sent  to  New  York,  which 
will  mean  for  stores  out  of  town  a 
lapse  of  time  “coming  and  going.” 
First  come,  first  served,  we  are  told. 
The  retailer  who  desires  labels 
must  estimate  as  accurately  as  he 
can  the  number  of  garments  on  hand 
for  which  labels  are  desired,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  transit,  affix  his  signa- 
ure  to  such  statement,  and  mail  it  to 
the  Men’s  Clothing  Code  Authority, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Labels  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source.  The  control  of  the 
label  is  being  centralized  at  this 
point  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  it, 
and  a  careful  supervision  of  its 
issuance  is  being  exercised. 


Schedule  of  Cotton  Weights 
Will  Not  Be  Issued 


In  our  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5  we  said  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  issue  a  schedule  of  Gross  and  Net  Weights  of  Cotton  Content  of 
all  items  subject  to  the  Floor  Tax.  The  Department  has  since  decided 
that  it  will  NOT  issue  such  a  list,  too  many  difficulties  interfering. 


In  an  article  appearing  in  the  August  Bulletin  it  was  said  that  sales 
checks  for  the  month  of  August  would  be  required  to  be  retained  for 
four  years.  This  is  not  correct;  only  the  detail  records  of  inventory, 
receipts  and  transfers  need  be  retained  for  this  period. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

Managing  Director 


y  now”  psy-  was  stressed.  Reproductions  of  the  Union 

ix  thousand  labels  of  well-known  manufacturers  *  bur  Friefeld,  an 

to  the  men’s  were  used  in  the  advertisements,  ?rdmary,  healthy  boy”,  were  each 
serv  &  Co.  and  the  copy  pointed  out  the  reputa-  ^  the  shoes  to  \vear, 

e  dav.  In  a  fabrics.  The  six  thous-  'r*  n' r 

tore’s  charge  and  dollar  day  followed  the  appear-  ^  delivering  mess- 

roresenarge  the  npw.;rwnpr  advprtisi*  Lester  succeeded  in  wearing 

id  m  a  news-  ance  oj  t^e  newspaper  advertise- 

appearing  a  •  *  *  through.  Wilbur  ran,  jumped,  and 

Fered  to  hold  played  football,  over  490  miles  of 

1  if  a  five-  ^TATE  Street  merchants  in  space  before  his  shoes  needed  re- 

ilaced  on  it.  Chicago  made  direct  overtures  pair.  Although  the  messenger  wore 
uy  their  top-  to  the  trade  of  the  thousands  visiting  down  his  pair  in  double  the  time  of 
August  prices  the  Century  of  Progress  exhibition  his  colleague,  in  both  cases  the  up- 
to  spend  the  by  observing  a  State  Street  Hospi-  pers  remained  in  good  condition, 
advantage  of  tality  day,  August  16,  as  a  part  of  To  promote  sale  of  the  new  shoe, 
[  by  this  sale.  Chicago’s  festival  week.  the  two  worn  pairs  will  be  displayed 

however,  the  The  famous  thoroughfare  was  in  the  Gimbel  windows  this  month, 
nly  upon  the  bedecked  with  banners,  and  a  gay  and  the  story  of  the  two  boys  told 
were  antici-  atmosphere  found  its  way  into  every  in  newspaper,  window  display  and 

quality  angle  store.  Even  the  traffic  policemen  departmental  advertising. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Interview  on  Salesmanship 

{Continued  from  page  93) 

Customer — Yes,  Fd  like  to.  I 
don’t  see  how  you’re  able  to  pick 
exactly  what  I  like. — (Exit  both 
aistomer  and  salesperson  to  a  fitting 
room  from  which  issues  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation.) 

Saleswoman  —  There  —  I  didn’t 
muss  your  hair,  did  I  ? 

Customer — Oh,  it  really  doesn’t 
matter  if  you  do. 

Saleswoman — Now,  on  with  this 
one. 

Customer — It’s  easy  to  get  into, 
isn’t  it? 

Salesw>oman — Oh  yes — and  no 
hooks  or  eyes  to  Ixjther  with.  There, 
let  me  fasten  the  belt — now  the 
jacket.  Isn’t  that  a  stunning  dress? 

Customer — Oh,  isn’t  it  though! 
And  it  fits  perfectly. 

Saleswoman — Not  a  thing  to  be 
done  to  it. 

Customer — By  the  way.  Miss 
Shelley,  how  much  is  this  dress? 

Saleszi’oman — It’s  one  of  our  sale 
dresses  and  it’s  $14.00 — a  real 
value. 

Customer — Why,  I  never  saw 
such  a  good-looking  sale  dress. 

Saleswoman — It’s  really  distinct¬ 
ive-looking. 

Customer — Oh,  I  like  it  so  much ! 
.^nd  I’m  surely  going  to  take  it. 
You  may  charge  it.  Miss  Shelley. 

Saleswoman — All  right — the  same 
address.  Miss  Bruring?  175  North 
Street  ? 

Customer  —  That’s  right.  I’m 
going  to  buy  my  yellow  accessories 
today,  too. 

Salesivoman — Fine!  Now  here’s 
another  dress  I  think  you’d  like.  An 
afternoon  dress. 

Customer  —  Oh,  how  perfectly 
lovely!  But  I  really  haven’t  time  to 
try  it  on,  though  I’d  like  to.  I  have 
a  luncheon  engagement. 

Saleswoman — Oh,  that’s  too  bad. 
I  know  this  would  look  well  on  you. 

Customer — I  tell  you.  Hold  the 
other  dress  for  me  at  the  desk  and 
I’ll  call  back  for  it.  And  then  I’ll 
try  on  this  dress.  I  really  do  need 
an  afternoon  dress,  too,  though  I 
hadn’t  planned  to  buy  it  today. 

Saleswoman — I’ll  be  glad  to.  Miss 
Bruring.  I’m  going  to  lunch  shortly 
wiyself,  so  I’ll  be  back  by  the  time 
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you  return.  Here,  let  me  help  you 
on  with  your  dress. 

Custotner  —  That’s  all  right  — 
there,  it’s  on  again.  Thanks  a  lot. 
{Both  coming  out  of  fitting  room.) 
Now  be  sure  and  hold  that  after¬ 
noon  dress  a  little  while,  won’t  you  ? 

Saleswoman  —  Indeed  I  will  — 
Goodbye  and  thank  you. 

Customer  —  Not  at  all  —  thank 
you.  {Exit.) 

End  of  Demonstration  Sale. 


Saleswoman — Well,  I  sold  her. 
How  did  you  like  it? 

Reporter — It  was  fine — and  you 
followed  out  your  principles  ex¬ 
actly. 

Saleswoman — It  becomes  rather 
habitual.  By  the  way,  while  you’re 
here,  I  want  you  to  look  at  this 
dress.  The  color  is  stunning,  isn’t 
it?  Why  don’t  you  try  it  on?  I’m 
sure  it  will  fit  you  beautifully. 

Reporter — I  believe  I  will. 
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RESUME 


The  Association  has  carried  a  heavy  load  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  during  this  very  important  period.  The 
Editorials  {See  pages  5-11)  will  give  you  essential 
information  concerning  developments  in  the  varied 
fields  in  which  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  staff  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

We  expected  to  present  the  final  draft  of  the  Retail 
Code,  as  approved  by  the  President,  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  But  (after  repaging  The  Bulletin 
a  number  of  times  as  new  material  developed)  we  have 
to  go  to  press  without  it.  At  least  we  can  include  the 
Briefs  presented  at  the  Retail  Code  Hearing.  These 
provide  much  food  for  thought,  for  they  discuss 
issues  of  vital  concern  to  the  entire  Craft. 

The  Trade  Practice  provisions  were  the  subject  of 
careful  analysis,  both  by  those  urging  their  inclusion 
in  the  Code  and  by  those  who  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  a  part  of  it.  Major  Namm  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  Trade  Practice  provisions,  stating  that  price 
wars  were  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  {See 
page  12) 

Best  &  Co’s  credit  office  expense  figures  were  offered 
by  Philip  LeBoutillier,  to  substantiate  his  arguments. 
{See  page  14)  Judge  Rosenman,  counsel  for  the  group 
of  retailers,  pointed  out  differences  between  the  10% 
clause  and  former  price  fixing  measures.  {See  page 
16) 

Percy  S.  Straus  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  price 
fixing.  He  also  stressed  the  jwssibility  that  the  Trade 
Practice  provisions  will  subject  a  store  to  regulation  by 
its  own  competitors.  (See  page  17) 

Store  hours  were  also  the  subject  of  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  plan  of  adjusting  working  hours  according 
to  the  length  of  time  a  store  keeps  open,  was  presented 
by  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann  of  Pittsburgh.  {See  page  23) 

A  Brief  analyzing  the  question  of  store  hours  in  a 
most  thorough  fashion,  was  offered  by  Dr.  David 
Friday.  The  Controllers’  Congress  assisted  in  getting 
this  material.  {See  page  24) 

The  N.  R.  A.  program  presents  new  problems  and 
new  possibilities  for  the  Personnel  Department,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Miss  Bloodworth,  chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group — who  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Hear¬ 
ing.  {See  page  28) 

Rising  prices  present  many  problems  that  call  for 
clear  thinking  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  aid  in  the  success  of  the  Recovery  Plan. 
This  Association  Committee  is  making  a  careful  study 
of  the  questions  involved.  {See  page  29) 

Valuation  of  capital  stock  in  this  period  of  fluctua¬ 
ting  values  requires  careful  study.  {See  page  31) 

Retailers  can  and  must  play  an  imf)ortant  part  in  the 
success  of  the  N.  R.  A.  campaign,  since  getting  goods 
into  the  hands  of  consumers  is  essential.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division  suggests  some  helpful  ideas  for 
helping  in  this  campaign.  {See  page  32) 

Probably  no  other  Trade  Association  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  greater  task  than  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
in  representing  its  members  at  the  hearing  of  Codes 
of  other  industries.  Department  stores  carry  so  many 


kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  provisions  in  dozens  of 
Codes  are  of  vital  concern.  The  Association’s  activities  ] 
in  this  trade  relations  work  are  summarized.  {See  ' 
page  35) 

Harmonious  relations  between  manufacturers’  sales¬ 
men  and  store  buyers  is  needed  if  business  is  to  ’ 
prosper.  {See  page  42) 

Labels  for  garments  made  by  manufacturers  oper-  ; 
ating  under  the  Clothing  Code  are  now  available.  {See 
pages  44  and  102) 

Although  the  task  at  first  seems  a  difficult  one,  stores 
are  adjusting  to  the  new  working  hours,  as  shown  by 
these  reports  from  stores.  {See  page  45) 

These  preliminary  findings  show  that  the  survey  of 
Publicity  Expenses,  now  being  completed  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  will  be  of  very  practical  benefit. 
{See  page  48) 

Floor  Coverings  are  among  the  merchandise  which 
consumers  feel  make  good  “investments”  just  now. 
This  Special  Woven  Floor  Covering  Section  will  give 
you  detailed  information  concerning  the  best  selling 
numbers.  It  also  explains  a  sales  campaign  that  will  ' 
help  build  the  business  of  this  department.  {See  pages 
49-80) 

Here  is  a  lot  of  good  advice  for  Display  Managers  | 
and  for  executives  who  employ  the  Display  Depart-  j 
ment  Personnel.  {See  page  81) 

You  can  build  up  your  men’s  wear  sales,  now  that  ^ 
many  are  finding  re-employment  if  you  devote  the  same 
kind  of  alertness  to  this  problem  that  you  do  to  mer¬ 
chandising  women’s  apparel.  {See  page  85) 

This  analysis  of  hosiery  departments  in  small  stores 
is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  hosiery  department 
operations,  which  have  been  appearing  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Bulletin.  {See  page  86) 

Stores  which  have  maintained  the  efficiency  of  their 
merchandising  organizations  during  the  period  of  the 
depression,  are  now  in  a  most  advantageous  position,  ' 
Mr.  Baer  points  out.  {See  page  87) 

The  dramatic  method  of  presenting  information  to 
salespeople  is  very  effective,  in  most  instances.  Here 
is  a  dramatized  interview  and  demonstration  sale. 
{See  page  88) 

Fall  Fashions  offer  some  very  interesting  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  effective  promotions.  Miss  Casey  gives  you  the 
highlights  of  the  important  trends  in  News  and  Views 
of  Fashion.  {See  page  91) 

The  Fur  Tags  prepared  last  spring  have  proved  of 
such  assistance,  that  the  Committee  has  added  a  num¬ 
ber  to  take  care  of  new  developments  in  the  fur 
market.  {See  page  97) 

McCreery’s  first  floor  has  been  remodeled  and  Mr. 
McAllister  explains  the  process  in  an  interview  which 
will  be  helpful  to  stores  that  plan  to  modernize  their 
interior  displays.  {See  page  98) 

Fall  Draperies  emphasize  Coarse  Fabrics,  just  as  do 
fall  Clothing  styles.  {See  page  100) 

Advertising  Agencies  and  National  Advertisers  have 
drawn  up  a  Code  which  condemns  seven  acts  as  unfair 
practices.  {See  page  107) 
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